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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


i We are not much in the habit of making complaints, but we have one to make 
now, which we hope will be attended to: 

We wish it to be distinctly understood, that all those subscribers, who did not give 
notice of discontinuance, prior to the publication of the January number, but have con- 
tinued to receive the Messenger, are bound to pay the year’s subscription. This is not only 
the Jaw, but a rule to which we shall rigidly adhere, as an act of simple justice to ourselves. 
The conditions.of the Magazine, with which all subscribers are acquainted, distinctly an- 
nounce it. The Messenger has already suffered in consequence of a want of attention 
on the part of a few of its subscribers to this rule. We are therefore compelled to state 
respectfully but positiyely that in all cases of the kind, we shall insist upon the terms of the 
law, and demand the year’s subscription where notice of discontinuance is not given before the 
publication of the first number of the volume. | 

We must also remind our correspondents that all communications addressed to the 
Editor, must be post-paid. 
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HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION 
OF THE EARLY ROMAN COMMONWEALTH. 


The three great nations of antiquity, the He- 
brews, the Greeks and the Romans, have, each in 
its peculiar sphere, exerted a powerful and con- 
trolling influence over the thoughts, the feelings, 
and the destinies of the human race. 

The Hebrews have emphatically written upon 
the heart of the world their religion ; the Greeks 
their poetry and philosophy ; and the Romans their 
history. And all have written them in lines and 
characters that can never be effaced. So deeply 
have the effects and the principles of each sunk 
into the human mind ; so thoroughly have they be- 
come interwoven with the very texture and frame- 
work of our nature, that their controlling influence 
will cease only when every trace of civilization 
and learning has faded from the world, and men 
have ceased tu yearn after the knowledge of things 
of olden time. 

But though alike in this respect, they differ wide- 
ly in another. The inspired records of the Jews, 
embodying their system of religion, have come 
down to us in a wonderfully complete and perfect 
state; the great works of Grecian genius contain- 
ing their poetry and philosophy, their eloquence 
and history, with few exceptions, still remain en- 
tire; but with Roman history it is far otherwise. 
It has been well said, that for along while, the Ro- 
mans were so much occupied in making their his- 
tory, they had no time to amuse themselves with 
writing it. But at length the time came when they 
did write it, and they wrote it out, but not for us. 

With hardly an exception, all that remains of 
their great historical works, are mutilated frag- 
ments. Had, however, these magnificent frag- 
ments been properly understood and interpreted, 
much of the history of the early Romans might 
still have been known tothe world. But the spirit 
of historical criticism was never possessed by the 
Ancients, even in their most enlightened days, but 
in a very moderate degree, and with the decline of 
learning was lost entirely. ‘The consequence was, 
that until modern times, even scholars knew not 
that the whole of the early history of Rome, as 
commonly understood, was naught but a beautiful 
and romantic fiction. 

In emerging from barbarism and seeking after 
knowledge, the operations of the human mind must 
ever be the same. Men must enlarge the bounda- 
ries of their information before they can begin to 


Vor. XIV—34 








examine and critically compare the different parts 
of their knowledge. And hence it is, that when 
the public mind of Europe first stirred from its 
slumber of a thousand years, the spirit of investi- 
gation, of discovery and invention took the lead, 
while that of criticism followed far in the wake. 
The former was active in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, the latter did not awaken until 
the middle of the seventeenth. Then it was that 
the great English critic, Bentley, appeared, who 
was so far before all the scholars of his age, that 
it was impossible for them to appreciate his attain- 
ments. He long remained without a rival in any 
part of Europe. It was not until the year 1685, 
that the spirit of historical criticisin may be said to 
have exhibited itself in any definite form. 

About that time appeared the Animadversiones 
of Perizonius, Professor in the University of Ley- 
den, in which was clearly pointed out many of the 
gross inconsistencies of the early Roman history. 
But the great claim he has to the thanks of the 
student of history, is, that he was first to discern 
beneath the stately rhetoric of Livy traces of the 
popular songs and legendary ballads of which so 
large a portion of his history is made up. Bayle 
styled the work of Perizonius, “ the errata of his- 
torians and critics,” and Niebuhr pronounces a high 
eulogium upon its merits.* 

Next came Giambattista Vico, a Neapolitan his- 
torian, who published his remarkable workf in 1725. 
He seems to have been a man of singular and 
wonderful genius, but his judgment was often so 
perverted by whimsical eccentricities, that he was 
sometimes thought to be partially deranged. He 
had an intuitive faculty of perceiving the truth, 
though concealed beneath heaps of fiction and rub- 
bish, and he divined, as it were, many of the great 
truths that Niebuhr afterwards discovered and de- 
monstrated. He it was who first called into life 
the old Gentes and Curiae of the Roman constitu- 
tion, and pointed out the true relative positions of 
the patricians, the clients and plebeians in the early 
organization of the State. He anticipated Wolf 
in his hypothesis respecting the origin and nature 
of the Homeric poems, and pronounced them to 
be the great work of a nation. His history con- 
tains many sound general principles and profound 
observations, but so inseparably interwoven with 
wild speculations and fanciful theories, that his real 
discoveries would probably have been of but little 


* See Nieb. Hist. Rom, vol. i, pp. 251, 252. 
+ Principi di una Scienza Nuova d’intomo alla Natura 
della Nazioni. 
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ulin, had they not edn re-discovered by other |false impressions w which prev siled sniversally on the 
and sounder heads. | subject ; and its truth, like Newton’s discoveries in 
Close in the wake of Vico’s Scienza Nuova, fol- ‘natural science, is not now to be proved, but to be 
lowed the treatise of Beaufort (De I’Incertitude, ‘taken as the very corner-stone of all our research- 
&c., in 1738.) He went into a critical examina-| es into the internal state of the Roman* people.” 
tion of the early history of Rome, brought togeth-|As another instance, we may take the important 
er and exposed its numberless inconsistencies and | fact, which we believe he was the first to point out, 
absurdities, and prostrated the whole system to the |that the term populus (People,) so constantly used 
ground. But like Voltaire, he was the architect!and misused by Livy, when applied to the early 
only of ruin. He knew how to destroy, but not | history of the Roman State, is to be confined ex- 
how to reconstruct. He taught the world that |clusively to the nobility. We shall speak of this 
Livy’s history was a splendid romance, but told | more fully hereafter. 
them not what they might believe, and if the| After Niebuhr had led the way and brushed aside 
subject had remained where he left it, we might | the cobwebs of poetry and fiction that had for twen- 
question the benefits resulting from what Legaré ty centuries clustered around and concealed the 
calls his barren scepticism. | early history of Rome, he was succeeded by a host 
At length, however, came forward the great his- | of eminent writers, who, with industry, learning 
torian, who was destined to revive and reanimate | and perseverance, following in the footsteps of their 
what time had almost effaced. Perizonius had | great leader, have continued to pour a flood of 
suspected, Vico had divined, Beaufort had doubted, | jlight upon this deeply interesting subject. Among 
but it was reserved for Niebuhr to discover and to | | them we may be permitted to mention, absque in- 
demonstrate the whole theory of the Roman con- | vidia, the names of Arnold, Malden and Michelet, 
stitution. He too pulled down, destroyed, but he |and Bunseu and Gherard and that crowd of Ger- 
rebuilt more than he pulled down ; he reconstruct- | man scholars of whom it was quaintly said, that 
ed more than he destroyed. It is for his discov- | the great historian had left his city Rome to a Ger- 
eries, and not for his doubts, that he is so much | man colony, who were carefully taking an invento- 
revered. In the language of Michelet, he knew|ry of all that belonged to them by right of con- 
Antiquity as Antiquity knew not itself. That the | quest. 
great truths put forth and demonstrated by him| ‘The story of the early Roman history is so fa- 
were nearly all his own independent discoveries, is | miliarly known to every reader, so marvellous and 
shown by the fact, that the first edition of his his- | poetic in its features, and so deeply impressed upon 
tory was published before his attention was called | the recollections of our childhood, that it would be 
to the remarkable coincidence between several of a neediess waste of time to give even a meagre 
the positions established by him and the previous | sketch of it here. The miraculous preservation of 
conjectures of Perizonius, and particularly of Vico.* | the twin brothers, the foundation of the infant city, 
But in all such cases, though the discovery may | ‘its struggles and treaty with the Sabines, the mid- 
have been anticipated by another, the demonstra- | | night meetings of the good Numa and the nymph 
tion is all his own. It is almost needless to speci- | | Egeria, the pathetic story of Lucretia, the noble 
fy particular instances of his beautiful discoveries , | heroism of Brutus, and the expulsion of the haugh- 
when nearly the whole theory of the old Reman ‘ty Tarquins, are perhaps better known to every 
Commonwealth is his. | school boy in the land than the most striking and 
We will, however, mention as one of his defini- | important incidents in the history of our own coun- 
tions of an Agrarian Law, which it is hardly too|try. It has been intimated above, that all this well- 
much to say no one before him ever understood.| known story is a beautiful and romantic fiction. 
We cannot now enter into a full explanation of its| We cannot, of course, in the very limited space al- 
character, but will simply remark, that the odious |lowed to us, go into the arguments at Jength to 
sense that the term has acquired in our language | prove this proposition, but we shall endeavor in as 
was founded upon an entirely erroneous idea of the | brief and popular a manner as possible to give 
measure, and that so far from being a levelling of | some of the evidences of its fabulous character, 
all the barriers of property, it was but an act of| and the reasons that lead us to reject what was so 
sheer justice. It meant only a fair and equal di-|long believed, and believed even by most of the 
vision of the public land conquered in war, between | Romans themselves. And in thus summing up 
all the citizens of the State, instead of giving it ‘these evidences, we do not pretend ourselves to any 
all to the nobles. In speaking of the importance | great originality. We but follow at a distance those 
of thisdiscovery, Dr. Arnold remarks, that “twenty- | great names we have mentioned, and guided by the 
four years have not elapsed since he first published | clear lights they have held up, have attempted to 
it, but it has already overthrown the deeply rooted | thread our way through the complicated labyrinths 
of historical criticism. 
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Let us, then, examine for a moment the sources 
from which our knowledge of early Roman history 
is obtained, and from the character of the fountain 
judge of the nature of the stream. 

Livy and Dionysius of Halicarnassus are the 
two principal authorities from whom has been drawn 
the common narrative. Now, Livy wrote during 
the reign of Augustus, and Dionysius a few years 
later, so that they were separated by an interval of 
about 750 years from the time of the events and 
transactions of which they give such minute and cir- 
cumstantial accounts. It cannot be very unrea- 
sonable in us then, before giving full confidence to 
all their statements, to ask from what source did 
they derive their information, and what surety had 
they for the genuineness of the history of ages so 
distant from their own? They inform us that they 
have drawn from the old annalists who preceded 
them, and whose works, except a few scattered 
fragments, have since been entirely lost. Before 
we examine the character of these old writers, let! 
us cast a hasty glance at that of the two histori- 
ans who stand between ns and them. 

Livy was a man of brilliant imagination and re- 
markably fond of telling, and telling too in an in- 
comparable manner, the fine stories with which the 
early pages of his history abound. He forewarns 
us in the outset that it is not his intention, either 
to affirm or to refute accounts that partake more of 
the character of poetic fables than of stern history.* 
And again he afterwards remarks that he would not 
spare the caref of investigating, if by so doing it 
were possible to arrive at the truth; and that he 
shall rest satisfied if what we receive as true be 
like the trath.t If Livy thus openly acknowledg- 
es ihe unsatisiactory nature of his materials, and 
sets up for himself so low a standard of historical 
truth, it cannot be considered very presumptuous in 
a modern historian to refuse credit (as Niebuhr has 
done) to his statements, when they conflict with 
the known current of events, and bear stamped 
upon them all the features of a romance. 

Dionysius was a writer of altogether a different 
cast. He possessed more patience, more research, 
more investigation, but less candor and honesty. 
He wrote for a special purpose, and that a dishon- 
est one. He was a Greek, and commenced his 
history with the avowed object of proving that 
Rome was founded by the Greeks, and consequently, 
that all the Roman glory belonged still to the Gre- 
cian race ; and that Greece, instead of having been 
subdued by a barbarian power, had only been 


* «Quae ante conditam condendamve urbem, poeticis 
magis decora falulis quam incorruptis rerum gestarum mon- 
umentis, traduntur, ea nec affirmare, nec refellere, in ani- 
moest. Datur haec venia antiquitati.”— Livy Preface 

t “Cura non deesset, si qua ad verum via inquirentem 
ferret, nunc fama rerum standum est, ubi certam derogat 
vetustas fidem.”—Liv., l. vii, c. 6. 

t “* Sed in rebus tam antiqnis, si, quae similia veri sint, 








brought under the dominion of another branch of 
the same stock of people. In following out this 
darling theory, he hesitates at no alterations it be- 
comes necessary to make in the accounts given by 
the old annalists. He never, even in treating of 
times the most remote, honestly acknowledges, like 
Livy, the contradictory statements of his authori- 
ties and the uncertainty that hangs over the whole 
subject. His history moves on in one unbroken 
stream, giving in monotonous and wearying suc- 
cession circumstances and anecdotes, that from 
their very nature, could never have been known, 
even if true. We often discover from Livy, that 
upon certain points the old annalists directly con- 
tradict each other—from the account of the same 
subject given by Dionysius, we would never sus- 
pect that he had met with the slightest discrepan- 
cy in his authorities. 

In short, if we are sometimes compelled to dis- 
credit Livy’s narrative, from his carelessness and 
passion for relating fine stories, in a much great- 
er degree are we forced to question the credibility 
of Dionysius from his want of candor and honesty. 
Such, then, being the character of the two histori- 
ans, from whom we derive nearly all our immedi- 
ate knowlege of Roman history, it may be well for 
us to look behind them, and discover, if we can, 
something of the character of those old annalists 
from whom they have drawn. We shall give the 
names of the principal of these and the periods at 
which they composed their works. ‘The first was 
Q. Fabius Pictor, a Senator and Consul and cotem- 
poraneous with the close of the second Punic war, 
so that his history must have been written about 
the vear of the city 550. L. Cinius and M. Por- 
cius Cato, also Senators, lived about the same pe- 
riod with Fabius, and compiled their works only a 
few years after his. Piso followed at an interval 
of sixty or seventy years, and was succeeded at 
about the same interval, by Val. Autias and Lici- 
nius Macer. Polybius, the Greek historian, also 
wrote upon the early history of Rome about the 
same time with Piso, and although the part of his 
work that contains this digression has now been 
lost, it seems to have been the principal source 
from which Cicero drew the substance of the early 
Roman history contained in his treatise De Re- 
pablica. 

It were a needless task to examine the character 
and credibility of each one of these in detail. We 
shall confine ourselves only to a few of the argu- 
ments that equally affect all. It appears from the 
dates we have given, that the earliest of these wri- 
ters was separated by an interval of five hundred 
and fifty, and the latest by more than six hundred 
and fifty years from the foundation of the city. 

The question then again recurs with still greater 
force, from what sources did they draw the mate- 
rials for the early history of Rome ; and were those 





pro veris accipiantur, satis habeam.”—Liv., |. v, c. 21. 


sources reliable! In seeking from them the an- 
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swer to these questions, we find that their real ma- ings of every y individesd. Tt is the natural outpour- 
terials were very scanty indeed. The Priests, it|ing of exuberant feelings and a heated fancy, when 
is said, had been accustomed at the close of each |those feelings and that fancy are subjected to no 
year, since the foundation of the city, to record| conventional rules of criticism. And hence it is 
upon tablets some of the great events that had oc- | that the earliest productions of almost all nations are 
curred during that year, and that these tablets, | their old national ballads. They sometimes become 
called Annales Maximi, or great Annals, were pre- | Host and leave scarcely a trace behind; sometimes 
served and handed down from year to year. If they are woven into the later poetry and thus 
: » . | e ‘ 3 pre- 
this had been so, and they had been diligently stud- | served ; but oftener still they are transferred to the 
ied, they would have afforded at least a safe, though f th li h :] d d 
pages of the earliest chroniclers, and copied from 
narrow basis, for the historians to build upon. But) them by succeeding historians. That such has 
when we examine into it, we find upon the express | been the case in some countries, we have positive 
testimony of Livy, that nearly, if not quite all of proof, and that it has happened in many more, 
these records, were destroyed when the city was’ where the evidences of the transformation can hard- 
taken and burnt to the ground by the Gauls. And ly be perceived, we have as littledoubt. To illus- 
this is rendered still more probable, when we re- trate this farther, we will take a few examples. 
member that they were in the city plundering and We have evidences that there were such songs 
burning for seven months, and that the Capitol was; amongst the Amorites,* who were expelled from 
the only building that did not fall into their hands. the land of Canaan by the Israelites ; and that the 
This capture and destruction of Rome by the Gauls | Israelites themselves had old ballads in which were 
ite te in the year of the city 350, more than a) sung “the wars of the Lord.”+ Such beyond all 
ren — oe ae allotted to | 'doubt were the triumphal songs of Miriamyt and 
nt of the kings and the organization of the Re- | Deborah.§ Again the Homeric poems fornish a 
public. Now, if we are willing to suppose that| noble specimen of the old ballad poetry of the most 
these Pontifical records were continued regularly | | poetical race of people that ever breathed forth their 
from this time downward—a supposition by the | feelings and passions in rich and flowing melody, 
way very difficult to establish—here at least is aj and it does not materially affect the force of the il- 
point at which we are compelled to halt, a gap /lustration whether they are regarded, as we believe 
which we cannot overleap ; and be it remembered | they undoubtedly are, as the great work of the na- 
also, that this point at which we are thus brought | tion, or as the production of one man. They rep- 
to a stand, is full 350 years from the foundation of | resent, in a state of great preservation, the Na- 
° ‘ | 
the city. Notwithstanding, however, this obsti- | tional songs of the early Greeks, and contain, more- 
yor — co. mer history of ee _ period | over, distinct allusions to songs and lays of still 
related by Juivy an ionysius and by the writers) more ancient date. Thus, when the mediators be- 
from whom they drew, with all the circumetential | [tween Agamemnon and the offended Achilles came 
minuteness of a full account writien by a cotempo- | ‘to the tent of the latter, they found him playing 
rary. Whence, then, come these glowing accounts | «“ ! ; 
a “aw ’ ; ~ > “i the “ sweet wove je and singing the illus 
of the early days of the Roman Commonwealth ? | trious deeds of Heroes.”’] Both the Iliad and the 
What is their origin? It cannot be that they are| Odyssey are full of allusions to such songs. Whilst 
entirely the fabrications of the historians who have| other nations have in many instances permitted 
transmitted themtous. Itcannot be that those rich | their noble old heroic lays to sink into oblivion, the 
and noble romances ever came from the dull pro-| Greeks have ever loved with enthusiasm, and pre- 
saic brain of Dionysius. ‘The answer is simple. | served almost with veneration, the songs of their 
We believe that the greater part of these stories| old national bards. In fact, the whole circle of the 
was taken from the old legendary ballads of the | Cyclic poets belong to this class, and we know that 
people. And we shall give a few of the reasons|they were valued highly by the Ancient Greeks 
why we think so. . because they afforded something like a connected 
ao crening snes Sean of the general | history of great events, and were afterwards trans- 
character and origin of ballad poetry amongst a| ferred almost entirely to the pages of the earliest 
rude and uncultivated people, we must carefully | prose writers. The poem of the Cid will afford 
exclude from our minds all thoughts of that refined | another splendid instance of a great national heroic 
and ames 2 aaicotae with end ee second perhaps only to the Iliad. It had 
we are familiar under the name of poetry. In a/sung in rude, but lofty strains, the “ illustrious 
cultivated age like the present, poetical is the most 
elaborate and complicated of all species of compo-| * Numb. xxi, 27, 30. 
sition; in the rude age of an uncivilized people, it} + Numb. xxi, 14,18. 
is the most simple and unadorned. Ina cultivated erage 
anit “tell eaten t offered § Judg. v, 1,31. If reference will be made to a para- 
ge, 1 7 ut nani - elvectual enjoyment offered tos graph Bible, the evidences of these songs will be still more 
few enlightened minds ; amongst a rude and barba- | clearly seen. 
rous people, it is addressed to the passions and feel- _—|| Vid. liiad, |. ix, v. 184, 189, and again same, v. 524. 
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deeds” of Don Rodrigo, and had almost passed 
from the sight of the world, though the traces it 
had left upon the national mind of Castile, were 
too deep and lasting ever to beeffaced. The name 
and memory of the old bard had been forgotten— 
the poem itself had faded from view, but its spirit, 
Phenix-like, sprang forth under a new and differ- 
ent form. Its romantic incidents were all copied 
into an old chronicle, and many years afterwards 
were again transferred from the old chronicle to 
the classic pages of Mariana. A century and a 
half after the death of the great historian, a single 
tattered copy of this remarkable poem was found, 
more than four hundred years old, and given to the 
world. And there was seen the origin of all those 
beautiful romances that had for so many years 
thrown a delightful charm over the pages of Span- 
ish history. 

In the days of Tacitus, the barbarians of Ger- 
many celebrated in ancient songs* the origin and 
founders of their nations, and it was, says he, the 
only kind of history they possessed. 

The exploits of Attila and the heroes of the 
warlike Huns were sung in the poems of the Nie- 
belungen, in strains of which Germany is still just- 


are not only themselves specimens of national po- 
etry, but also contain numberless allusions to still 
more ancient bards.* The day has not been long 
by when the mountain glens of Scotland reéchoed 
to the sound of her glorious old national songs, 
and the precious relics of the Minstrelsy of the 
Border can be forgotten only when the name of 
Scott has faded from English literature. Long 
before the liquid verse of Campbell had endeared 
them to our memories, the generous-hearted sons 
of the Emerald Isle * had struck to the numbers 
of Erin go Bragh.” 

The heroic deeds of the early crusaders, and the 
chivalrous gallantry of the knights errant, afforded 
inexhaustible themes for the beautiful and melo- 
dious lays of the Troubadours. The Persians, the 
Hindoos, and the Arabians all had their legendary 
songs. The Norih American Indians, the ancient 
inhabitants of Iceland, and the natives of the Sand- 
wich Islands, alike celebrated the memorable deeds 
of their heroes in their rude but spirited national 
lays. Mungo Park found in the heart of Africa 
tribes of negroes who celebrated in triumphal songs 
the victories of their heroes in ancient times. 

But it were needless to prolong this list of illus- 





ly proud. The Goths, the Vandals, all the nations | 
of Scandinavia, had their war songs, in which were, 


trations. We hope we have given sufficient evi- 
dences to warrant the assumption, that, as a gen- 


recounted the valorous deeds of their ancestors. | eral rule, the earliest productions of all nations are 
These were sung by regular bards at all their great| legendary and traditionary songs, and that these 


feasts, and were handed down from generation to 
generation. Charlemagne had heard and learned 
some of them, and had them, for the first time, 
committed to writing. The revolting cruelty of 
the English monarch, in putting to death all the old 
Welsh bards, in order to break down the patriotic 
spirit of the people and make them forget the un- 
conquerable freedom of their ancestors, has thrown 
a halo of undying glory around the old national 
songs of Wales, and forever consecrated their 
memory to the sympathies of freemen. 

It surely cannot be necessary to remind the Eng- 
lish reader of the noble fragments of ballad-poetry 
that we still possess in our own native tongue. 
Chevy Chase and Childe Waters would themselves 
immortalize the memory of old England's bards. 
Lear and Cymbeline—the stories of King Arthur 
and the Knights of the Round Table, are all founded 
upon old English ballads, and Shakspeare has given 
evidence of his appreciation of their high merit, 
by drawing largely from them in many of his finest 
plays. 

Scotland is still richer in this respect than Eng- 
land. The lofty beauties that shine even throngh 
the prose translation of Ossian, stamp those poems 
as specimens of the highest poetic excellence. The 
poems of Ossian, too, like the Iliad and Odyssey, 


* “Celebrant carminibus antiqius, quod unum apud il-| 


los memoriae et annalium genusest, . . . . . origi- 


nem gentis conditoresque.” And again see Tac. Ann., |. 2,| 


last chapter. Tac. De. Ger., c. 2. 


| songs often, nay usually, become the basis of their 
| first attempts at history. 
Had Rome then none of these fine old ballads 
|Teciting in glowing strains the noble deeds of her 
early heroest Analogy would lead us to suppose 
that she had, even if we could now find no traces 
of them existing. But fortunately we are not left 
to rely upon the force of analogy alone. We have 
positive evidences from various sources of the ex- 
istence of such traditionary lays. Cicero states 
upon the authority of the old annalist, Cato, that in 
ancient times it was the custom at great feasts for 
the guests at the table to sing in turn to the sound 
of the pipe the praises and virtues of their illus- 
‘trious men.t And he fully laments the loss of 
those old songs. ‘The circumstance that they were 
sung promiscuously by all the guests, would argue 
| that they were very generally known and truly na- 
tional in their character. Varro, the great antiquary 
of his country, and Dionysius, the historian, both 
mention the existence of these songs and their le- 
gendary character. 

Besides these heroic lays there was also another 
class of a different character, which may, to some 





* In “the war of Caros” first part, we find mention of 
the “bard of the times of old.” And againin the “ Songs 
of Selma,” last part, we have Ossian spoken of as “the 
first among a thousand bards,” and so in many other in- 
| stances. 

+ Vid. on the subject, Hist. Rome, in lib. U. K., by Mal- 
den, p. 53. 
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extent, pe atemished snniiahe to the ation menaty 
ists. These were the funeral songs (neniae) that 
were chanted by the mourners in the funeral pro- 


cession and accompanied by the mellow sound of 


the pastoral flute. 
To some readers it may appear strange to speak 
of the existence of Latin poetry before the time at 


which they began servilely to copy the literature of 


Greece. But, in fact, there were two entirely dis- 
tinct eras and classes of Latin literature. The 
one with which we are generally familiar is the 
Graeco Latin literature, dating from the time of the 
second Punic war and continued through the suc- 
ceeding ages of the Republicand Empire. Of this 
school Ennius is the first and has been styled the 
father of Latin poetry. 


which belonged Lucretius and Ovid, Virgil and 
Horace. He was undoubtedly the first that intro- 


duced the metres and versification of Grecian pue- | 


try into the rude but nervous old language of La- 
tium. He sneered at the rugged and manly old, 
Saturnian measure, and did much to bring the lit- 
erature of his country under the humble vassalage 
to that of Greece which it retained to its latest 
day. But there was another and a purely Italian 


; 
literature that had existed from the earliest days of | 


the nation. It lacked the polish and the elegance 
of the Greek imitations, but was more original and 
possessed more nationality. 
extinct with Naevius, who lived just long enough | 
to witness the successful innovation of his rival 
Ennius, and passed from the stage with the melan- 


choly consciousness that with him died the last of 


the old national bards of Rome. 


Ennius has spoken in contemptuous terms of 


Naevius and the class of poets to which he belong- 
ed, but the accomplished Cicero has repelled the 
insinuation and paid a just tribute to his merit. 
That this ballad literature of early Rome had a 
real existence, rests as we thus see, not upon oon 
jecture, but upon positive evidence. But there are| 
still one or two other witnesses whose testimony 
is perhaps more directly to the point than any we 
have yet cited. 
contained a severe enactment against the authors 
of libellous poems. This of course shows con- 
clusively that they existed as far back as the days 
of the old Decemvirs. The testimony of Ennius 
himself is also direct and conclusive. He wrote 
the history of his country from its commencement 
up to his own time in verse, and says that others 
have also written of this in strains such as the 
Fauns and other prophetic deities sung before any 
one had climbed the rocks of the Muses.* The 


# 66 Scripsere alii rem 
Versibus quos olim Fauni Vatesque canebant 
Quum neque Musarum scopulos quisquam superarat 
Nec dicti studiosus erat.” 

Ennius quoted by Cic. Buvt. 19. 
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This is true when applied | i 
to the Latin school of Roman poets, the school to | 


This school became | 


The laws of the twelve tables | 


[May, 


— 


song of the Fratres henion which has come down 
to us, is undoubtedly one of these old Latin poems, 
and belongs to so early a period that it was almost 
unintelligible in the days of Augustus. 

The subject of these old ballads was usually 
of course the conquests and triumphs of Roman 
heroes, and the praises of illustrious men, and they 
were recited or sung upon some public occasion. 
Nor is it very difficult to conceive how they were 
often transferred into the pages of the old Annal- 
ists. It was a custom in Rome, at a very early 
date, for some one to deliver a funeral oration upon 
the death of any distinguished man, in which were 
set forth in no cautiously measured terms, the brave 
deeds performed by the departed hero. In prepar- 
ing these funeral orations recourse would certainly 
be had to all the triamphal songs in which the 
praises and victories of the hero had been sung, 
and these triumphal songs would thus often furnish 
nearly the whole of what was said by the orator. 
Copies of the eulogy would be preserved with 
‘great care by the family of the deceased, and be 
ihanded down to their descendants through suc- 
cessive g generations. Thus would be accumulated 

in large numbers in many or probably all the great 

,and noble families, private records, founded in a 
great measure upon the triumphal songs of the pop- 
‘ular bards. And these records we know in after 
| years furnished no small share of the scanty mate- 
rials from which the first writers drew the history 
of their country. In fact, the private memorials of 
‘the noble families of Rome furnished so considera- 
ble a portion of the matter for the first historical 
writers, and one too that had so marked an influ- 
ence upon the whole character of the history, that 
it ought not to be passed over without a more par- 
ticular notice. It has often been observed by read- 
ers, that in the accounts of their wars and battles 
given by the Roman writers, particularly of the 
earlier ages, nothing is met with but one continued 
succession of conquests and triumphs by Roman 
‘leaders and Roman armies, and of captured cities 
and territories, that, so far from passing under the 
dominion of the conquerors, again in a few years 
| furnish them with new triumphs. This highly cen- 
|surable feature runs in a greater or less degree 
throughout the whole current of Roman history 
down to its latest day. 

The offspring of overweening arrogance and in- 
ordinate national vanity, the character of their his- 
tory in this respect finds no parallel in that of any 
other people that ever lived. 











| 


| 





What amongst other 
nations occasionally results from the enthasiasm 
and excitement of the moment is with them a reg- 


ular and inveterate habit. Exaggerated and par- 
tial statements, that, amongst other nations, some- 
times spring from distorted views and heated pas- 
sions, with them are the result of wilful, deliberate, 
and unblushing falsehood, arising from a cold and 
selfish heartlessness. It is, indeed, difficult to 
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speak in other than unmeasured terms of censure, 
of this national stigma, that, like a cankerous ulcer, 
diffuses its infectious poison throughout the whole 
stream of Roman history. 

There can be no doubt that this characteristic 
was owing, in a considerable degree, at first to the 
fact that so large a portion of their history was 
taken from these funeral orations and other private 
family records of which we have spoken, founded, 
as they were in a great measure, on the old trium- 
phal songs and national ballads. 

From such sources then were the works of the 
old annalists drawn, and on such foundations rests 
the whole fabric of Roman history, as sketched by 
the masterly but fanciful pen of Livy. Those no- 
ble old heroic lays, though broken up and dressed 
out in another guise, still shine in every page 
through the stately and measured rhetoric of Livy, 
and enliven even the dreary and monotonous pe- 
dantry of Dionysius. 

In speaking of the credibility of the early Ro- 
man history and the reasons for rejecting it as po- 
etical and fabulous, an examination of the incon- 
sistencies of its chronology, should occupy a prom- 
inent position. We can only now, however, cast 
a hasty glance at the subject. According to the 
common story, the duration of the Roman mon- 
archy was 244 years and included in the reigns of 
seven kings, thus allowing something more than an 
average of 34 yearsto each. Sir Isaac Newton 
observed, that it would be impossible to find in the 
whole course of modern history, with all the chances 
of a minority, an equal number of successive reigns 
stretching over an equal period; and when we re- 
member that none of these kings mounted the 
throne until they were full grown men, that four of 
them met with violent deaths, and another was ex- 
pelled from the city nearly twenty years before his 
death, the gross improbability of the whole system 
becomes evident. Inconsistent and improbable as 
this chronology appears in its outline, it becomes 
infinitely more so when examined in detail. To 
give a few specimens of its absurdity. Ancus 
Martius, the fourth king, reigned twenty-four years, 
and died leaving the stranger Tarqninius the guar- 
dian of his sons, who were then old enough to be 
sent out on a hunting party, when Tarquinius 
wished to get them out of the way in order to se- 
cure the election to himself. He was elected to 
the throne, and the sons of King Ancus deferred 
their vengeance upon the usurper for thirty-eight 
years, until they must have been at least fifty-three 
or four years of age, and according to the chro- 
nology, Tarquinius not Jess than eighty, and his 
wife, Tanaquil, seventy-five; and yet he leaves no 
son of age sufficient to take the throne; the assas- 
sins escape, and Tanaquil puts up her dependant, 
Servius Tullias, to secure the royal power in the 


nius and Tanaquil, and yet, soon after his accession 
to the throne, he is the father of two grown daugh- 
ters, whom he gives in marriage to the two sons of 
the late king, the brothers, be it remembered, of his 
own wife, and the uncles of his daughters. Accord- 
ing to the old story, they were matched unequally, 
the wild and vicious one in each case being mated 
with the meek and virtuous, and this is given as 
the reason of the disagreement and the consequent 
murder of a husband and wife on each side, and 
the union of Tarquin the Proud with the wicked 
Tullia. 

All this, however, strange to tell, does not take 
place until at least forty years after their marriage. 

Tarquinius Superbus, according to Livy's chro- 
nology, must have been twenty-seven at his fa- 
ther’s death when his mother was compelled to 
place the crown on the head of Servius; he waits, 
however, patiently for a period of forty-four years 
before he takes any steps to obtain his father’s 
kingdom. He must have been near seventy when 
he began his intrigue with Tullia, and about sev- 
enty-one when he hurled the aged king down the 
steps of the senate-house and seated himself on 
his father’s throne. At ninety-six he was at the 
head of his army besieging Ardea when he was 
expelled from his kingdom, and yet he makes a 
long and powerful struggle to regain it. He en- 
gages actively in the battle of Regillus when he is 
at least one hundred and six years old, and dies at 
Cuma some five or six years afterwards. Again 
Brutus, at the commencement of the reign of the 
last Tarquinius, is a mere child, and twenty-five 
years afterwards has two sons old enough to be 
leaders in a conspiracy for restoring the banished 
king. But enough of such absurdities; his must 
be a wondrous faith that can stand all this incon- 
gruity. 

And this is Roman chronology—and yet Roman 
chronology is perhaps as consistent with itself, 
and with common sense, as any other part of Ro- 
man history. 

But it may be asked if we reject all this well- 
known story, what remains of early ‘Roman his- 
tory, and with what materials has it been recon- 
structed by modern historians? It must be con- 
fessed that it is not a very easy matter to give ina 
few words a satisfactory answer to these questions. 
The truth of Niebuhr’s views of the early history 
of the Roman commonwealth, and of his outlines 
of the ancient constitution, can be seen and felt in 
its fall force by those only who have patiently fol- 
lowed him through his Jong and laborious re- 
searches. It is, in short, from internal and not ex- 
ternal evidences, that the full conviction of the 
truth of the system is irresistibly forced upon our 
minds. 

It has been well and truly remarked by a great 





family. Servius Tullius a short time before he is 
made king is married to the daughter of Tarqui- 


historian, that when we have taken a point of view 
in which the whole course of the history that be- 
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and events, which before seemed inconsequent or | tions. 


ia 


inconsistent, follow one another in a natural order— 


It has been conclusively shown that in not 
few instances, terms and phrases that had been 


it is evident that our mode of viewing them must| used ina clear and correct sense, by the old annal- 


be right. 
evidence can be properly appreciated only by those 
who have seen it developed in the course of the 
history. We will, however, mention some of the 
sources from which Niebuhr has drawn—some of 
the materials from which, with unrivalled skill and 


But, at the same time, this species of | 





ingenuity, he has constructed so magnificent an 
edifice. 


ists, were copied by Livy without a right under- 
standing of their meaning. One important in- 
stance of this has been given above, with reference 
to the signification of the term Populus (People.) 
Nor is it at all strange that Livy should often thus 
mistake the meaning of the old writers; for Po- 


'lybius, more than a century before, states that the 


most learned Romans found it difficult to interpret 


The great narratives of Livy and Dionysius of|the old treaties and inscriptions upon the tablets ; 


course furnished the foundation for his history, or, | 
perhaps, it might be called his historical disserta- | 


tion. A long and intimate acquaintance with every 
part of their works enabled him often to judge them 
out of their own mouths, to point out their errors 
and the necessary correction drawn from their own 
explicit statements in other places. His almost 
instinctive faculty of perceiving the truth amidsta 
mass of fiction often enabled him to discover it 
when the author Limself was not aware of its ex- 
istence, and to draw out a clear and satisfactory 
account from confused statements that the writers 
had not fully understood themselves. Or, as Le- 
garé has well expressed it, he could perceive when 
a blundering author knew the truth without telling 
it, or told it without knowing it. From his vast 


acquaintance with ancient literature, his wonderfully 


tenacious memory and his great acuteness of in- 
tellect, he could bring to bear upon his subjects at 
once all collateral authorities and ij lustrations, and 
thus often correct a loose and inaccurate statement 
of Livy by the more explicit and definite language 
of Cicero or Varro. It is, perhaps, not too much 
to say, that there was nothing in the wide range of 
the ancient languages throwing light upon the his- 
tory, the constitution, and the laws of the Roman 
State with which he was not acquainted. He col- 
lected as it were all the small streams of light that 
were scattered over so vast an extent, united them 
into one, and formed a blaze of light that poured 
its bright rays into the darkest recesses of any sub- 
ject which he was investigating. All the fragments 
that had come down from antiquity were carefully 
collected, and diligently studied and compared. | 
Old copies of laws and treaties, broken tablets, 
many of which were excavated from the very soil 
of Rome, mouldering columns and trophies with | 
their half-effaced inscriptions, some of which dated 
as far back as the days of the Pelasgians, were all 
carefully examined, and as it often happened, if 
they threw no light upon the history and constitu- 
tion of the early ages, they served to distinguish 
and trace out the different elements of the language 
spoken by the ancient inhabitants of Rome. And 
in the hands of a philologer and historian like Nie- 
buhr, this examination of the several elements of 








which a language was made up, often lead to im- 


and Livy evidently had but little taste for such 
learning. 

Such are some of the materials that have been 
used, and such is the laborious manner in which 
has been reconstructed in modern times the fabric 
of early Roman history and the outlines of the an- 
cient constitution. 

In the outset we had designed presenting to our 
readers some of the more important points in the 
history, and asketch of the leading features in the 
constitution of the ancient Roman commonwealth 
as developed in the treatises of modern writers. 
But we fear, from the time we have already con- 
sumed, that we must either weary their patience 
or make this part of our remarks too brief to be 
clear and satisfactory. 

In tracing out the early history of any people, 
the first question that arises is, what was their race 
and language, and the next, what was the original 
form of their social and political organization. 
Much time and learning have been expended in at- 
tempting to discover who were the original inhabi- 
tants of Italy, and after all no very conclusive re- 
sult has been attained. Perhaps we cannot do 
better than to take the old Pelasgic stock as the 
most ancient race in Italy of whom we can ever 
have any very certain knowledge. 

No one can cast even a hasty glance at the an- 
cient world before the light of history had dawned 
upon the darkness of the traditionary era, and fail 
to be struck with the importance of this widely 
spread and remarkable race. 

Belonging to the great Japhetic family they peo- 
pled all the vast countries washed by the northern 
waves of the Mediterranean, from the heart of 
Asia Minor westward through Greece to the most 
distant shores of Italia, and perhaps of Spain. 
Troy and Rome were alike the work of their hands. 
They were every where a peaceable, industrious 
and agricultural people, and have left scattered 
over this wide extent of country, massive walls 
and huge Cyclopean towers that still mock the 
ruthless hand of time and forcibly recall to our 
minds those days in which there were giants in the 
earth. Devoted entirely to the pursuits of a quiet 
life they were constantly overrun, trodden down, and 
oppressed by the more warlike races, with whom it 
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was their misfortune to come into unceasing con- 
flict. An impenetrable and mysterious gloom hangs 
over the history of this singular and fated race. 
Long before history had emerged from the twilight 
of fable, they swayed the sceptre over vast and | 
populous countries, and then faded away from 
view, or became absorbed into other and more pow- 
erful races. 

They undoubtedly passed into Italy from the | 
eastward, and it seems under the name of Tyr- 
theni or Tyrseni, and probably brought with them, 
besides other arts, the Penecian alphabet. We 
have seen upon a former occasion that throughout 
Greece they were brought completely under the 
dominion of the Hellenic race. They met with a 
like fate to a considerable extent in Italy. One of 
the earliest settlements they appear to have made 
in the West was upon the Tiber, principally upon 
the right bank, though afterwards they spread also 
to the South over Latium, and finally over nearly 
all Southern Italy, and probably Sicily. North of 
the Tiber they were overrun and subdued by the 
barbarous Rasenae or Etruscans, who took the 
name Tyrseniones from their Pelasgian subjects. 
In Latium and around the immediate situation of 
Rome they became intimately blended with another 
warlike people, the Oscans. 

That the Oscans were the military rulers and 
the Pelasgians the subject population has been in- 
ferred from the composition of the Latin language, 
of which the Oscan and Pelasgie are the two. ele- 
ments. It was observed with singular sagacity by 
Niebuhr that it cannot be mere accident that the 
words for a house, a field, a plough, wine, oil, 
milk, kine, swine, sheep, apples, and others rela- 
ting to domestic and agricultural life should agree 
entirely in the Latin and Greek languages, while 
those relating to war and to government are alto- 
gether different. We know that the common ele- 
ment in the two languages is the Pelasgic, that in 
Greek the other element was furnished by the 
warlike Hellenic rulers, and in Latin by the Oscans. 
The Oscan tongue, then, must have furnished all 
military terms and words of government, and if so, 
the inference is fair, that they were the barbarian 
conquerors and the Pelasgians their subjects. 

These two races becoming intimately blended 
furnished the nucleus for the population of that 
commonwealth, which was destined ultimately to 
embrace so large a portion of the human family. 
The union of this native Oscan tribe with the 
stranger race from the East was well symbolized 
by the reception of the Trojan /&neas, and his 
marriage with the native princess Lavinia. And 
we may remark here, that this method of symbol- 
izing, of tracing nations to mythic ancestors and 
cities to mythic founders, is a common feature run- 
ning throughout the whole traditionary system of 
the Ancients. 


| 


dividual, and affinities between different nations were 
indicated by the relationship between these ima- 
ginary persons. The early history of the Grecks 
is filled with such traditionary herves, the fathers 
of different races, and the founders of cities and 
states.* And so also inthe West, the Itali were the 
people of Italus, the Latini of Latinus, and the Au- 
sones of Auson, and in the same manner is it to be 
understood that Romulus was the founder of Rome. 

The ancient population of Rome was divided, it 
is said, into three tribes, the Ramnes, the Titien- 
ses, and the Luceres. And the origin of each tribe 
or division is pretty clearly marked by the traditions 
of the early kings. The Ramnes, the oldest and 
for some time the most important of the three, were, 
in all probability, the old Oscan conquerors, of whom 
Romulus is but the personification.t| The Titien- 
ses are distinctly declared to be of Sabine origin. 

All will remember the story of the difficulty be- 
tween the ancient Romans and the Sabines, as 
drawn by the delicate pencil of Livy. 

Thirty Sabine virgins are seized by Roman 
youths,—the whole nation assemble under their king 
Tatius to take vengeance upon the robbers for the 
insalt and injury,—during the heat of the conflict the 
objects of the contest throw themselves between 
the combatants, now their fathers and husbands, 
and entreat them with tears to stay the bloody strife. 
Their entreaties prevail, and not only is peace 
made, but a close union is entered into between the 
two nations, and Romulus and Tatius are made 
joint rulers of the united people. 

The striking incidents of this poetic legend no 
doubt embody mach historic truth. The original 
foundation of Rome by Romulus was stated in the 
old legend to be on the Palatine hill, and after the 
treaty and union the Sabines were established upon 
the Capitol and Quirinal hills. This agrees pre- 
cisely with our knowledge of the locations of the 
two tribes. The Ramnes always resided on the 
Palatine, and the Titienses on the other two; and 
the statement of the old writers is thus fully con- 
firmed. As Romulus is the representative of the 
Ramnes, so Tatins evidently is of the Titienses. 

It may be observed that the complete union of 
the two elements of the nation could only have 
taken place gradually, and accordingly we find the 
several parts of the tradition answering to the suc- 
cessive steps in this national amalgamation. At 
first the two nations or tribes reside on separate 
hills, they have two kings, and each has a senate 
of a hundred old men, who meet separately to con- 
sult on any measure before they meet together in 
common council. After Tatius dies, Romulus reigns 
alone for a number of years, and the two senates 
are united. Romulus then dies and the question 


* Vid. on this subject. 
Gr. 


+ Vid. Hist. Rome, by Malden, C. iv., p. 122, and also 


S. L. M., March 1848. Art. An. 





Nations were constantly personified in some in- 
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arises upon whom the government shall fall, and 
neither tribe is willing to yield the sovereignty to 
the other. 

Finally, however, a compromise is effected, and 
the Ramnes choose a king from the Titienses or 
Sabines. This isthe good king Numa. We may 


now observe the complete union and equality of 


the two races under the common name of Quirines, 
and the sacred walls of the city are extended 
around the limits of the Capitoline and Quirinal 
hills. The senates are permanently united and the 
whole people welded into one. 

As to Romulus was referred the whole system, 


civil and military, of the Roman polity, so to Numa | 
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mentioned last, and were excluded from equal rights 
with the others for a long period, agrees well with 
the hypothesis that they were the subject Pelas- 
gians; and their residence on the Caelian hill, the 
original habitation of the Pelasgians, serves still 
farther to identify them as the same. 

As the progressive steps of the union of the 
other two tribes are represented under the reigns 
of Romulus and Numa, so the development of the 
rights of the third is embodied in the reign of Tul- 
lus Hostilius. He is said in the story to have ex- 
tended the limits of the city around the Caelian 
Hill, and to have added a new tribe to the nation ; 
by which we are undoubtedly to understand the 


was referred the whole system of their national |tribe of Luceres, though it is not so stated in the 


the latter is the embodiment of their national reli- 
gious institutions. 

Since Montesquieu wrote, no one has doubted that 
great maxim of political philosophy, that laws and 


institutions are the offspring of the manners of a| 


people, and faithfully represent the progress of so- 
ciety. But before Montesquieu, Vico had felt the 
force of this great truth, he had intuitively discov- 
ered that all the laws and customs, the whole gov- 
ernment and constitution of a people, can never be 
perfected, save by the people themselves, can never 
be the work of one man or of one age; and that 
the whole heroic age, as it may be called, of the 
early Romans had heaped into one man. 

But if one man or one age can never perfect the 
civil and political institutions of a people, neither 
can it their religion. And yet we are told that one 
generation was sufficient to transform the stern 
barbarian conquerors of Romulus into the peace- 
loving and religious subjects of Numa. It surely 
cannot be necessary to argue the impossibility of 
such a sudden and complete change. Nature 
knows no salius, no abrupt transition, either in the 
moral or physical world. 

The wild whirlwind of the French revolution 
had for generations been muttering in the concealed 
depths of the national mind, had been gathering all 
its powers before it burst forth in its fearful fury 
and desolated that unhappy land. The tremendous 
torrent of the Reformation that swept away insti- 
tutions which had grown gray and venerable under 
the hand of time, was no exception to this immu- 
table law of Nature. The wild waters of discon- 
tent* had for years been dammed up in the hearts 
of the people—Luther but raised the floodgate and 
let forth the troubled waves. 

We have thus seen two of the three ancient 
tribes placed on an equal footing in political rights 
and welded together; this condition of equality 
was not allowed by the third for a considerable pe- 
riod. The fact that the Luceres were always 


* Vid. Andin’s Life of Luther, preface. 





worship. The former was the personification of | legend. The whole of his reign is equally poeti- 


the peuple during a turbulent and restless period, | 


cal with that of his predecessors, and is to be un- 
derstood only as representing the third great period 
in Roman history. It is the period during which 
the three elements of the Roman people finally 
became completely united and fused into one 
homogeneous mass. This is perhaps the most 
suitable point for us to pause and briefly scan some 
of the outlines of the ancient constitution as attri- 
buted to Romulus. 

The three tribes into which the whole Roman 
people were divided, were composed each of ten 
divisions called Curiae, and these again were sub- 
divided into Gentes, or Houses. ‘The whole state 
thus consisted of thirty Curiae. The number of 
gentes that each Curia contained is not known with 
entire certainty, but there are strong and conclu- 
sive evidences going to show that each Curia con- 
tained ten Gentes and each gens again ten house- 
holders or families. If this be correct, the ori- 
ginal division of the Curiae into Gentes consist- 
ing of an exact number of families must have been 
to a considerable extent arbitrary. Though it is 
still probable that the families composing a gens 
or house, were, in many instances at least, really 
connected together by ties of blood. 

But the great bond of union between the mem- 
bers of a gens or house, was a participation in its 
common religious rites. Each house had its con- 
secrated altar, its peculiar solemnities, and its reg- 
ular time for the common sacrifice. 

When any important question was to be submit- 
ted to the whole people, they met together in their 
different Curiae; the vote of each Curia was ta- 
ken separately and determined by the majority of 
householders in that Curia, and the vote of the 
whole assembly was decided by the majority of the 
Curiae, each casting its vote as an unit. This na- 
tional assembly was called the Comitia Curiata. 
In addition to this there was also another regular 
deliberative body more legislative in its character. 
This was the senate. It was originally composed 
of one hundred old men of the principal families 
of the State, but upon the union with the Sabines 
or Titienses, this number was doubled, and finally, 
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after the third tribe had become thoroughly united 
with the others, a third hundred was added by the 
elder Tarquin. 

The thirty Curiae into which the people were 
divided, corresponded to the thirty centuries of 
which the Roman legion was made up, and the 
three tribes, in like manner, to the three centuries 
of Equites or Knights. 

It is said in the common story, that when Rom- 
ulus divided out the State, he placed in the Curiae 
and tribes all who could show a noble origin in the 
States from which they had come, and thus gave 
them a share in the administration of public affairs. 
This tradition undoubtedly embodies the truth, at 
whatever time the facts stated in it may have oc- 
curred. But after the State was once organized, 
and the tribes, the Curiae, and the Gentes, had 
been set apart in their regular divisions. they be- 
came exclusive in their character, and closed 
against all others the entrance into their privileged 
order. 

It was thus that the Roman aristocracy began; 
and hased upon the fundamental principle of all 
aristocracies, that of perfect equality among its 
own members and superiority over all others, it 
remained the same restrictive and exclusive body 
throughout the whole of the early history of the 
commonwealth. In this division of tribes, Cu- 
riae and Gentes, we must not suppose that all 
persons at Rome were included. There was still 
another class of persons who were not considered 
worthy of being participators in the government, 
and therefore were not enrolled in the Curiae. 
They were the dependents of the families who 
composed the Houses and Curiae, and consequently 
had no connection with the State. The relation 
in which they stood to these families was entirely 
a private one, and yet not to be confounded with a 
state of servitude. They were called Clients, and 
the persons to whose families they were attached, 
were called their Patrons. It may not be out of 
place here to remark that to these Clients was re- 
stricted the practice-of all the mechanical arts and 
the trading business of the community, agriculture 
and war being reckoned the only employments 
worthy of the Patrician freeman. 

The principal feature in the constitution, that 
we have so far discovered is, that the population 
was composed of two entirely different and distinct 
classes. One class belonged to the families, and 
therefore to the Houses, the Curiae, the tribes, and 
the State ; the other class, being merely depen- 
dents, not belonging to the families, and therefore 
having no connection with the State. 

But we must now notice the introduction of 
another and an entirely different element into the 
population of Rome. It is highly probable that in 
the first division of the families into tribes and 
Curiae, there were a number of persons at Rome, 
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amongst the citizens, and who were yet not the 
dependents of any of the families. But though 
their number may have been insignificant at first, 
such a class as this will naturally spring up under 
every aristocracy. Personally free and indepen- 
dent, but having no share in the management of 
the government, they constituted what was called 
the Plebs, or Roman Commons. 

We must here carefully guard against the error 
of confounding this class with the Clients, an error 
originating with Dionysius, and repeated by Plu- 
tarch and all the succeeding historians, and one 
that has confused and obscured all their accounts 
of the ancient constitution. The Plebeians belong 
to a later period than the Clients. We have seen 
that the thorough union and blending together into 
one mass, of the original elements of the Roman 
population, gradually took place and was finally 
completed under the reign of the third king. The 
Plebs or Commons, however, do not appear to have 
been recognized as an element of the State until 
the reign of Ancus Martius, the fourth king. 
Though still enveloped in the hazy atmosphere of 
poetry and fable, the traditions respecting this king 
are much more historical than those of any of the 
preceding, or evea succeeding ones. And we may, 
perhaps, without leaving the limits of historic truth, 
concede his personal existence. It is related that 
he waged war against, and subdued many of the 
neighboring Latin towns, and transferred their po- 
pulation to Rome. We may question the existence 
of Ancus, but this conquest of the Latin towns is 
clearly established by historical evidence. It is 
indeed highly improbable that the whole population 
of these towns was removed to Rome, but a con- 
siderable portion undoubtedly was. We are not to 
suppose, however, that when thus forcibly brought 
within the pale of the Roman Commonwealth, they 
were enrolled in the Gentes and the Curiae, and 
thus admitted into that exclusive and privileged 
order of aristocracy, in whose hands was the whole 
management of the government. A very slight 
acquaintance with the principles of an aristocracy, 
would enable us at once to understand that snch 
could never have been the case, even if there was 
no direct evidence pointing to the truth. We are 
not left, however, to so general an inference. It 
is directly stated that these subject Latins when 
removed to Rome were placed upon Mount Aven- 
tine, and this circumstance fixes their position in 
the State. We know that the Aventine was al- 
ways the peculiar home of the Plebeians, that the 
Patricians were jealously excluded from it, and 
that although densely inhabited, it was not included 
within the sacred Pomoerium of the city, until long 
after the Republic had merged into the Empire. 

This large accession to the small class that had 
probably existed from an early period, would at 





whose low extraction prevented their being enrolled 





once give it greatly increased importance; and 
more especially as it is quite likely that many who 
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thus ae? the Calida at Reine. had been no- ted the dinins, ‘s: found at alee a very large and 
bles athome. And consequently we now first find| powerful class, entirely excluded from the Curiae 
them distinctly recognized as a constituent portion | and from all share in the government, whilst many 
of the Roman State; and a portion too of very | of them had been nobles in their own States, and 
great importance, as furnishing the materials for| were still wealthy and powerful. He wished to 
the main body of the legions. include a portion of these in the nnmber of Roman 
The Plebs stood in a general relation to the/| citizens, and for this purpose proposed to double 
State, were personally free and independent, but | the number of the tribes, the Curiae, the centuries 
in none of the essential requisites, were they citi- | of knights and all the other divisions of the Patri- 
zens. It will be perceived at once, then, that when | cians. But he met with so obstinate a resistance 
the people (populus) of Rome in this early age| on the part of the nobility, that he was compelled 
are spoken of, none of course are meant but the | to modify his plan. We have already remarked 
full citizens, the members of the tribes and Curiae. | that the third tribe of Luceres was not raised to an 
The early writers undoubtedly understood and used | entire equality with the others, until the time of 
the term in its proper sense, but when they came|this monarch. This was probably a part of his 
to be copied by others who lived under a different | plan which he first accomplished ; and the full equal- 
state of things, and who we fear were no better’ ity was marked by the addition of the third hun- 
acquainted with the language of the old Annalists | dred to the Senate and the increase of the number 
than they should have been, the meaning of the! of Vestal virgins from four to six, two for each 
term was ofien mistaken, and it was used in the| tribe. 
wide signification it had acquired in theirownday.| After having created three new tribes of ten 
Thus excluded from the great national assembly | curiae each, and three new centuries of knights, he 
of the Comitia Curiata, and loaded with a full pro-| was prevented from placing them by the side 
portion of the national burdens, the noble Com-| of the others, as he had intended, and consequently 
mons of the Aventine struggled manfully against he incorporated them into those already existing, 
the grinding oppression of the Patrician aristocra-| thus in reality doubling the number of the ruling 


‘ -_— . 
cy, and the history of Rome for the next three class, though the number of divisions was not in- 


hundred years, presents one continued scene of! creased. 
fierce and bitter strife between the ‘two orders, | 
until the Plebeians finally won their way to a full 
equality of political rights. 

Such is a slight sketch of the constitution, as it 
existed under the early Roman kings. Some im-| 
portant changes were made in it by the elder Tar- 
quin, and the whole fabric was reconstructed upon 
a different plan by Servius Tullius. The whole} 
story of these later kings is equally as_poeti- 
cal and fabulous as that of their predecessors, and| He divided the main body of the Plebeian popu- 
perhaps more likely to impose upon us, inasmuch lation of the State into thirty tribes, corresponding 
as they embody much real historic trath. Dr.| ‘© the thirty Curiae, four of which included those 
Arnold has well remarked that the constitution of Who dwelt in the city and twenty-six those in the 
Servius Tullius is as real as the Magna Charta,|CoUntry. These tribes met together to consult 
and yet its reputed author is scarcely a more his-| 20d determine upon all matters relating to the in- 
torical person than king Arthur. We know not! ‘rest of the Cummons, and the assembly thus 
even his name* or his race; whether he was a de- formed was called the Comitia Tributa and or- 
pendent in the House of Tarquin, or a military ad- ganized upon the same plan with the Comitia Cu- 
venturer. We have pointed out above a few of riata of the Patricians, and its decrees were called 
the absurdities in the stories of Servius and the two| Plebisceta. Thus, to borrow an illustration, there 
Tarquins, and yet their names are still used for the were in the State two coérdinate bodies corres- 
sake uf convenience, to mark the eras of the sev- ponding hethe Honse of Lords and the House of 
eral changes in the constitution; changes that are Commons in the British constitation. 
as real as their authors are imaginary. The divisions of the Patricians were also chan- 

It has been stated that the whole Roman people were ged in many important particulars ; and in addition 
divided into three tribes and thirty Curiae, and that|t© the two assemblies we have mentioned, the 
corresponding to these were three centuries of ©omitia of the Curiae and of the tribes, the one 
Equites or Knights, and thirty centuries of foot-| exclusively Patrician, and the other Plebeian, a 
soldiers. When, however, the elder Tarquin moun- |third was instituted including both classes, called 

the Comitia Centuriata. We will now attempt to 

* By some authorities he was called Mastarna, and said| give as clear a view as we can of this mixed as- 
to be a military adventurer. sembly, premising, however, that there is still a 





These changes made in the constitution by Tar- 
quin, afforded some relief to the large class who 
were excluded from the rights of citizenship bya 
small and narrow oligarchy, but Servius Tullius 
reorganized the State throughout all its parts. 

We can here only give the outlines of his consti- 
tution, and refer those who wish to look into the de- 
tails of the whole system, to the pages of Niebuhr. 
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good deal of obscurity hanging over many parts 
of it. 

The Comitia of the Curiae was based exclusive- 
ly upon distinctions of birth or family ; the Comi- 
tia of the tribes upon purely democratic principles ; 
but in the mixed assembly of the centuries, it was 
necessary to avoid both these extremes, and to 
adopt some principle that would at the same time 
preserve the necessary distinctions and also give 
the Commons their proper weight. The one adopt- 
ed by Servius was that of wealth, as affording the 
fairest prospect of enabling the Commons to bal- 
lance the weight and influence of a hereditary 
aristocracy. 

It was stated that Tarquin had in reality doubled 
the number of the ruling class; but the Patricians 
had so far succeeded in their resistance as to ad- 
here to the old forms of the Constitution in the 
number of its divisions. Servius, however, chang- 
ed the name as well as the reality, and the double 
centuries of the knights of the old Ramnes, Titi- 
enses and Luceres counted as six centuries, as they 
really were called the sex suffragia, and possessed 
six votes in the new assembly of centuries. To 
these were added twelve new centuries of knights 
chosen from the wealthiest of the Plebeians, and 
voting along with the other six in the new assem- 
bly, though they still belonged also to the assem- 
bly of the tribes. These centuries of knights, 
however, composed but a small proportion of this 
new body; the great mass was made up of the 
centuries of foot soldiers, who belonged to the 
Commons, and in order to the introduction of these, 
it was necessary to arrange them into classes with 
reference to the amount of their property. Con- 
sequently, the whole body of the Commons, who 
were to serve on foot, were divided into four class- 
es, according to their wealth, and it naturally hap- 
pened that the first class was the smallest in num- 
ber, the second next, and so on through the third 
and fourth, the last being much larger than either 
of the others. Their weight in the assembly, how- 
ever, did not depend upon the number of persons 
in each class. This was arranged by an arbitrary 
system. The first class formed eighty centuries, 
the second, third and fourth each twenty centuries, 
in this mixed assembly. So that the first class 
possessed more weight than the other three to- 
gether; but as a compensation on their part for 
this advantage, they were required to arm them- 
selves in a much more complete manner than the 
others, to serve in the front ranks of the legions, 
and to pay much more to the support of the State. 
These four classes composed the phalanx, or main 
body of the Roman army. 

There was then a fifth class, probably containing 
avery large number, whose property fell below the 
amount required for admission into the phalanx, 

who were formed into thirty centuries, and equipped 
themselves as light armed troops to follow the army. 


All the others who could not enter this class were 
included in four centuries, from whom was required 
little or no military duty, and the last two were also 
exempt from taxation. And finally there were three 
centuries composed of persons not according to 
their property, but according to their occupation. 
These were the centuries of Carpenters and Smiths, 
of Hornblowers, and of Trumpeters, all of whom 
were required to attend upon the army. 

From this outline it would appear that this as- 
sembly of the Comitia Centuriata was composed 
of one hundred and ninety-five centuries. It is, 
however, quite certain, that the Clients were also 
admitted into it, though in what manner is not dis- 
tinctly known. The probability is that they were 
attached to the centuries of their Patrician patrons, 
who thereby acquired more weight in this body 
than they otherwise appear to have had. 

Such is a brief and popular, but we hope clear 
and satisfactory sketch of the celebrated Constitu- 
tion of Servius Tullius. It was, however, never 
tully carried into effect. Scarce had it been com- 
pleted by the “ good king of the people,” when, 
as the story goes, he was hurled from his throne 
by the second Tarquin, and every vestige of the 
free Constitution, and the rights of the Commons, 
were swept away by the rigorous tyranny of the 
last monarch. 

We have already observed more than once, that 
none of these kings are to be regarded as histori- 
cal persons. But though they may be the mere 
shadows of fable, yet the great revolutions which 
they represent are real and substantial. Laws 
and institutions, we cannot too often recollect, are 
but the offspring of the manners and customs of a 
people,* and these can never undergo any great 
and important change, without leaving behind tra- 
ces that can never be obliterated. The memory 
of rights once theirs, (and wrested from them by 
the hand of tyranny,) will ever live in the hearts 
of a people, and it usually seeks to embody itself 
in the person of some favored monarch, whose 
name is made to swell upon the national chorus, 
until its reécho is caught by the historian of a dis- 
tant age. Such undoubtedly was Servius Tullius 
with the Roman Plebs, and such we know was Ed- 
ward the Confessor with the old English Commons. 

From this time the whole internal history of the 
Roman Commonwealth is one protracted struggle 
between the Patricians and Plebeians. Within a 
few years after the expulsion of the kings, the cel- 
ebrated secession of the Plebeians upon Mons 
Sacer took place, and the Tribunes of the Com- 
mons were created to defend them from the oppres- 
sion and cruelty of the aristocracy. But the evil 
was radical and permanent, the remedy only par- 
tial and temporizing. 








*Vide on this subject Legaré’s very able report on the Ar- 
bitrament of National disputes. 
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The internal dissensions continued, and the sa- 
cred cause of the Commons steadily advanced, 
until finally the barriers of the hated aristocracy 
one by one were levelled to the ground, and the 
whole Roman people united into one mass. The 
Licinian law first threw open to the Plebeians the 
office of the Consulship; shortly afterwards the 
Ogulnian law admitted them to the sacred offices 
of the national religion, and finally the right of 
intermarriage completed the unity of the nation. 

And then it was that Rome entered upon that 
long and wonderful career, that terminated in the 
conquest and subjugation of the world. 





HYMN, 
FOR THE DEDICATION OF A CHURCH. 


Before thy sight, we give, Oh God! 
This humble house for thine abode, 
Let arch and aisle and turret be 

A pleasing tribute, Lord, to thee. 


Here let thy sovereign grace be poured 
Thro’ the rich mercies of thy word, 
And here thy choicest blessings flow, 
As on thy favored court below. 


May each imperfect note of praise, 
That here our feeble voices raise, 
To all thy guardian care proclaim 
And glorify thy matchless name. 


When here we bow before thy throne, 
Lord, make thy radiant presence known! 
And shed upon us from above 

The inspirations of thy love. 


And when at last, in life’s decline, 
This earthly temple we resign, 
May we unite to swell on high 
The choral raptures of the sky ! 





A FEW PLAIN SUGGESTIONS 
AS TO THE 


LIBRARY OF VIRGINIA. 


We propose offering a few plain suggestions as 
to the Library of Virginia, with a view to its utility 
as a means of education and improvement to our 
citizens—views which we have for some time en- 
tertained and in which we were greatly strength- 
ened by a conversation which we had the pleasure 
of holding with that distinguished Frenchman and 
true “ friend of America,” M. Vattemare, during 
his recent visit to our State. 


Hymn.—A Few Plain Suggestions as to the Library of Virginia. 
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Our State Library as at present regulated is not 
the Library of Virginia, but of her Legislature 
and a few of her public officers—gentlemen who 
are presumed for the most part to have already re- 
ceived a liberal education, and consequently not 
to stand so much in need of its benefits as the lar- 
ger portion of our community. It is true, that by 
the courtesy and kindness of our Librarian and his 
Assistants, (which we take leave here to say, are 
always extended to every applicant,) a person desi- 
ring information on any subject can obtain admit- 
tance to the Library for the purpose of examina- 
tion; but there are few of us who would be wil- 
ling to tax that courtesy and kindness to any great 
extent for our own instruction or amusement—cer- 
tainly not to the extent that we would if we had 
the right to do so. 

We repeat, then, emphatically, that our Library 
is not now the library of the People of Virginia. 
And why is this sot Was it not purchased and is 
it not kept up at ¢heir expense—and why should 
not ‘hey enjoy some of its benefits? Was it the 
design of its founders to collect together valuable 
works to be secluded from view and use “‘as a miser 
hoards his gold”? Or was it not, on the contra- 
ry, their intention that it should be a medium of 
circulating knowledge and spreading information 
and enjoyment throughout our land ? 

And here we must say that we ask these ques- 
tions in no demagoguish spirit. God forbid that 
we should ever in any way countenance or encour- 
age that spirit, which alas! is already too preva- 
lent amongst us and which we fear is to cause our 
ruin. On the contrary, our aim in the present un- 
dertaking is to afford another source of enlighten- 
ment to our people, so as to enable them to rise 
superior to the wiles and deceptive arts of the vile 
and contemptible demagogne, who, to compass his 
own ends, professes to be actuated solely by love of 
** the dear people.” 

We submit, then, that a State Library ought to 
be free and accessible to all its citizens. We at 
least have always supposed that the main object in 
founding such an institution was by an unity of ef- 
fort to collect together a fund of knowledge—/far 
beyond individual enterprise—to be enjoyed by all 
contributors. The genius of our institutions is 
such, too, that avy citizen, however humble his 
origin, may aspire to the highest rank, whether in 
science or in politics—but that aspiration ought to 
be predicated only on native intellect, cultivated 
and improved by education and study : and we con- 
ceive it to be the duty of Government to foster and 
aid such development of intellect in every way 
practicable. 

We hear in our sister States of “ learned black- 
smiths” and “literary operatives,” but we know 
them not amongst us. Does Virginia lack native in- 
tellect, or is it owing to the deficiency of her sources 
of education and improvement? Our State pride 
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would forbid our acknowledging the former, even, not the means to improve themselves at home, who 
if we were not painfully conscious of the truth of would thus have an opportunity to spend their even- 


the latter cause. 


We all lament, deeply lament | ings in storing their minds with useful knowledge, 


the deplorable State of ignorance prevalent amongst and thus fit themselves to be a ornaments to their 


our masses and the total inefficiency of our pres-| 
ent system of education—bat still we do nothing | 
to remedy it. We rest on the * past glory” of Vir- 
ginia and content ourselves with repeating that 
“ the sceptre has departed” from the “ mother of 
States and of Statesmen.” Or if we do anything, 
it is to hold Education meetings and conventions, 
draft reports and resolutions, make speeches and 
do nothing more. Action is what is essentially | 
necessary to advance the cause of Education : but | 
Jike the man in the fable, each one of us calls upon 
Hercules for “ help,” instead of putting his own 
“shoulder to the wheel.” There is scarcely a) 
State north of us, but has, (in addition to its sys- 





families, to society and the State—young men, 
whose destiny it may be, at some future day, 


The applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise— 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes. 


With this arrangement, we will require probably 
another Assistant Librarian, or at any rate an in- 
crease of the salaries of the present incumbents, 


and we propose that that increase of expenditure 
shall be borne by the citizens of the metropolis, who 


would derive more benefit from it, than those from 
‘other portions of the State, and who would thereby 


tem of Common Schools,) Pablic Libraries, Mu- | quiet any jealousies which might otherwise arise ; 


seams and Atheneums in every town and village. 

It is true, that owing to the sparseness of our. 
population and the character of our domestic institu- | 
tions, we cannot adopt to the full extent the North-| 


while the tax upon them would be as ‘‘ a grain of 
sand upon the sea-shore” in comparison with the 
‘benefits to be derived. For this last suggestion 
we are indebted to M. Vattemare, whose just ap- 


ern system of Common Schools, still we can do preciation of our institutions and quick perception 


something to reform our present system, which is, 
almost as bad as none at all—and we can afford | 
light too to our fellow-citizens in other ways. And 
we ought to do so. | 

Providence has blessed us with “ free institu- | 
tions,” for the preservation of which we must rely 
on the virtue and intelligence of our citizens. Our) 
Constitutions to be respected, must not only be) 
written on parchment, but they must be engraved 
on the hearts of the people—else, as “ writings in 
sand,” they will be swept away by successive ebul- | 
litions of popular feeling. We must be taught to 
know and appreciate the beauty and blessings of our 
systems of government both State and Federal—and | 
“knowing dare maintain them.” 

Let us arouse ourselves, then, from our apathy, | 
and do something to regenerate Virginia. 

To aid that cause, we propose that the State Li- 
brary shall be kept open from 9 o’clock in the 
morning to the same hour in the evening—free 
and accessible to every person to read and examine 
during that time, any work contained in it, in the 
presence of the Librarian or his Assistants. Of| 
course we would not extend the right to take any 
work away any farther than it is at present enjoyed, 
and we would have stringent rules too to prevent 
any injury being done to the Library during the 
time that it is kept open. 

We have proposed that the Library should be 
kept open until9 o'clock in the evening, for the rea- 
Son that there is many a man occupied with his 
business during the morning hours, who would 
gladly pass a leisure afternoon ia a Library, read- 
ing and improving himself: while there are many 








young men who have to work for their daily bread 
and who feel “ the stirrings of ambition,” but have 


of our character struck us very forcibly. 

And in this connection we trust we shall be par- 
doned for urging upon our citizens the claims of 
| that system of International Exchanges, to effect 
which, that interesting gentleman has paid a visit 
to our Country and State, at such a sacrifice to 
himself of time, money and domestic enjoyments : 
a system marked by “the largest philanthropy,” 
which has for its object the introduction of nations 
to one another, and the cultivation of more inti- 
mate relations between them through the medium 
of free-will offerings of one nation and its citizens 
to another—even as an individual feels more kindly 
inclined towards astranger who has extended to him 
any courtesy or civility of life. It is a system, too, 
which should appeal especially to the patriotism of 
every American as enabling us in some degree, by 
means of our writings and works of art and science, 
to falsify the charge of ignorance so often brought 
agains! us as a nation by-foreigners, and to show to 
the Old World, that in our rapid strides to power 
and greatness, we have not been altogether un- 
mindful of Literature and the Arts. 

Under this system, properly sustained, every 
American would visit with a light heart the Hotel 
de Ville, and as he entered the Hall of the “ Uni- 
ted States,” would point with a conscious pride to 
their representatives, claiming to be admitted as 
members of the great “ Republic of Letters.” 

And shall the praise-worthy efforts of “ our 
friend” fail for want of encouragement on our part ? 
Remember, too, that it is la belle France who 
makes you this offer through one of her citizens :— 
she who in the hour of need, through the agency 
of another son, lent us a * helping hand” and ena- 
bled us to triumph in war, now gives us an oppor- 
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tunity of achieving another victory as glorious and 
even more enduring, because pacific. 

And especially do we trust that Virginia,—who 
was one of the first to give an earnest of her in- 
tentions—and her citizens will not suffer the sys- 
tem to flag, (for we must not be satisfied with a 
beginning,) but that she and they will continue zeal- 
ous in the good work and that when M. Vattemare 
shall have “ fulfilled his allotted time” and shall be 
called ** hence,” that he will have the proud satis- 
faction of knowing that he has been ‘‘ somewhat 
useful in his day and generation.” 

Nor should this system be extended to foreign 
nations only, but let us establish a similar system 
between the several States of our Union and not 
content ourselves with simply exchanging codes, 
but exchange Public Documents of every descrip- 
tion, and acquaint ourselves as far as practicable 
with the character and institutions of our brethren, 
of some of which we are almost as ignorant as of 
thuse of foreigners. 

We have thrown out these crude suggestions for 
the consideration of the people of Virginia—and 
especially of her Legislature, in whom exists e- | 
gally the right, and upon whom devolves morally 
the duty, as we conceive, to do something to en- 
lighten our people and thereby conduce to the true 
interests and permanent glory of the “ Old Do- 
minion.” 





IN THE BLOOM OF HER BEAUTY SHE DIED. 


In the bloom of her beauty she died, 

Far away, and no loved ones were near 
To sing her across the dark tide, 

And through the dark valley of fear. 


Yet strong in that hope of the soul, 
Of blissful reunion above, 
Her spirit passed off to its goal, 
Though the smile still remained of its love. 


She had smiled at the thought of alarm— 
The shadow of death had no fears, 

Where the angel would lead, without harm, 
That had led through the valley of tears. 


And we knew not that ere the warm glow 
Of bliss left her lips and her eye, 

That her mission had ended below— 
That her spirit had gone to the sky. 


In the bloom of her beauty she died, 

Yet why should we mourn o’er her youth, 
Ere life’s vain delusions had tried 

Her heart’s full devotion and truth. 





THE ROSE. 


The Goddess, Flora, whilst walking in her gar- 
den one day, called all her little attendants around 
her, and gave to each a small ivory box containing 
paints of the most beautiful and delicate colors— 
every box was supplied with a sufficient quantity 
of small fine brushes. 

Each little fay was entrusted with the care of 
some particular flower. To one she gave charge 
of the rose—to another the hyacinth—to another 
the violet-—and so on until there was a guardian 
fairy toevery flower. There was one little elf who 
was so ill-natured and capricious, that whenever a 
leaf was not shaded to suit her fitful fancy, she 
would tear it immediately from the stem—dash it 
with violence to the ground and crush it beneath 
her tiny foot. Her cruelty rendered this delicate 
plant so timid that whenever she, or any one, ap- 
proached and touched it, the leaves would tremble 
and shrink together as if to seek protection from 
one another. The Goddess Flora admired and 
pitied this tender flower—and called it the Sensi- 
tive Plant. 

Another fay, equally cross, had charge of the vio- 
let—and this little flower always hid behind the 
leaves when she heard the footsteps of her keeper. 
She became so fearful, that at last she acquired the 
habit of just peeping from her hiding-place and 
never ventured farther. Yet the sweetness of her 
sphere often betrayed her. 

One flower, fortunately, had a pleasant mistress, 
who attended her with such unceasing care, and 
diligence, and patience, and kindness—that she 
feared no one, and soon became the most beautiful 
of the floral race. —The Goddess was much pleased 
at this, and admired her beauty and dignity so much, 
that she erected for her a throne in the midst of 
the garden and crowned her the Queen of flowers! 
It was the Rose. 


Jeffersonville, Indiana. 





TO SUSAN, 


AUTHOR OF “ FIRE-LIGHT MUSINGS.” 


Lady, a Stranger knows not who thou art— 
Whether a blooming Matron, on whose knee 
Bright rose-cheeked children sit in prattling glee : 

Or a fair Maid, whose slightest accents dart 

Rapture or sorrow to some votive heart— 

Yet can he not repress the sympathy, 
Which in his bosom fondly turns to thee, 
And speaks the bliss thy tender lines impart :— 

For oh! if Poetry be that sweet power, 
Which offers to the broken-heart a charm, 

To cheer it, lonely, in Life’s dreary hour, 

And once again its injured feelings warm— 

Then may he for thy snowy brow entwine 





G. B. Watts. 
Washington, April, 1848. 





A WreaTH, in honor to thy “ Gift divine !” 
Charleston, S. C. ALTON. 
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A TALE OF HELIGOLAND. 


(From the German of Wachsman.) 


From a very early period, the attention of the 
inhabitants of the coast bordering on the German 
Ocean, has been directed with interest to Germa- 
ny’s “ Ultima Thule,” Heligoland. Its bold and 
precipitous rocks, extending eight miles into a 
stormy sea, and rising to an elevation of two hun- 
dred feet, had attracted the fancy of the old Frise- 
landers so strongly, that they had there established 
the temple of their principal God ; and even in later 
years, when nothing remained to declare the for- 
mer abode of the divinity except the name Heligo- 
land, (Holy Land,) and a few hills, under which 
reposed the bones of the Druids and the old Kings 
of Friseland, the Island remained of political im- 
portance; situated as it is at the mouth of three 
navigable rivers; so much so, that Germany felt 
inclined to keep the key of its portal, an office which 
Denmark was equally desirous of possessing. 

In the year 1470, King Christian entrusted the 
Island to the Chapter of Heswic: but when, in 
1544, Holstein and Heswic were divided, Denmark, 
perceiving the importance of possessing Heligo- 
land, put in its claim; though a century after, we 
still find it fortified by a Heswic grandson, until on 
the 7th of August, 1714, it was bombarded by the 
Danes. 

The appearance of Heligoland was, at the time 
of our story, very different from what it now is. 
A strip of land, in the form of a half circle, con- 
nected the island with the main land; thus af- 
fording a safe harbor for ships of middle size; and 
as its rocky platform could only be reached at one 
spot—all other points ascending precipitously from 
the sea, it was difficult to take possession except 
by a great stroke of war; and Denmark had only 
one ship of war stationed near Heligoland, whose 
business it was to blockade if necessary. This ves- 
sel, “ The Falcon,” under the command of Cap- 
tain Springer, lay in the middle of the channel 
leading to the haven, and about acannon shot from 
the southern point of Heligoland ; thus preventing 
all commerce with the island. No vessel could 
enter without saluting the Danish flag, and quietly 
lying to, until a boat was sent to search it from 
deck to keel. The Danish despot could make any 
demand on the inhabitants who lived, as now, en- 
tirely by traffic and fishing; not even a vessel of 
provisions was allowed to enter without being first 
inspected ; and in spite of their superiority in num- 
bers, the Heswic garrison in the Blockhouse, under 
the command of Major Boldervahn, a brave old 
soldier, could offer no opposition. No fisherman’s 
boat was allowed to pass the “ Falcon,” without 
yielding up a part of its booty for the support of 





the Danish crew ; on this account, the boats gen- 
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erally returned in company; and Joud was the jeer 
and open the scorn, which befel the unskilful boat- 
man, who fell into the hands of the hated foe. 

It was on a bright sunny afternoon, when the 
two beautiful daughters of the Governor of Helig- 
oland set out for a walk to the southwest coast of 
the Island, where rose a circular hill called the 
‘“‘ Flag Mount,” which hung directly over the sea. 
Although twins, the maidens were entirely differ- 
ent, both in mind and appearance ; for while Re- 
gina was slender and uncommonly lively, of ener- 
getic character, and regarded by the Islanders as 
proud, Margaret was small in stature, quiet and 
almost melancholy in disposition, and a general 
favorite. In intellectual acquisitions, the former 
far surpassed the latter ; for having received her 
education in Hamburg, in the house of a relation, 
she was well acquainted with every branch, suiling 
a female capacity ; and had only returned home a 
year previously, to find herself far from happy amid 
its utter seclusion. Often did she speak of the so- 
ciety she had left behind her, and of the refine- 
ments of city life; comparing them, in the pres- 
ence of her sister, (for she feared to murmur before 
her father.) with the barren cliff, where she was 
now a prisoner for life, unless something could turn 
up to assist herescape. Margaret had, on the con- 
trary, never left the Island; reading and writing 
were all she had acquired ; and in the department 
of house-keeping lay her greatest enjoyment. She 
felt herself sufficiently rewarded, when after a day 
of domestic activity, Siemon Siemons, the town 
clerk and chosen companion of her father, would 
drop in at supper time and pronounce the puddings 
or groats excellent, or declare that no one else 
knew so many ways in which to prepare the shell- 
fish and haddock; while a certain mischievous 
glance always accompanied the praise lavished by 
him on his favorite. 

Master Siemon Siemons was a man of consid- 
erable importance. In his youth he had command- 
ed a merchant ship, and amassing considerable 
property, took up his abode in Heligoland after the 
loss of his wife, who died childless. His only heir 
was a youth, who was usually regarded as a rela- 
tion, but over whose birth hung some mystery, 
since he was a year old when first brought from the 
continent to the island. Some asserted, and he 
corroborated the assertion, that the young man 
was the son of a deceased ship-captain, a cousin 
of Siemons; others hinted that he was a nearer 
relation, and if not his own child, probably the son 
of his sister, Ulla, who, after a residence of some 
length in Hamburg, had returned home so disor- 
dered in mind, as to be generally regarded asa lu- 
natic. 

Philip Rickmer was greatly beloved by his uncle 
Siemons, who, having been in early life an active 
sailor, was very desirous that the youth should fol- 
low the same calling; but while Philip’s active 
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frame, healthful color and strong arm, seemed well 
suited to a seafaring life, he showed no disposition 
for the same, but from childhood had evinced such 
a passion for books, that the old curate, whose fa- 
vorite he was, frequently urged Master Siemon to 
allow him to study theology. Seafaring life was 
that which was almost universally adopted by the 
young men of Heligoland ; and Philip’s unsuccess- 
ful attempts at fishing, and his want of dexterity in 
managing a boat, constantly drew on him the deri- 
sion of his companions ; indeed, they ventured so 
far as to declare that it was not a lack of skill alone, 
which caused the youth to dislike the occupation in 
which they were all so emulous of success, but a 
want of courage. Even the Governor, although 
his adopted father’s closest friend, regarded the 
youth with but little respect, and would often ex- 
claim, in the presence of his daughters, “ Philip is 
an old woman—a timid fellow ;” at which Regina 
would laugh loudly; while Margaret, who had 
grown up with him, shared his every thought, and 
was aware of his secret inclinations, felt that the 
Major did him injustice, and mourned in secret over 
every word of derision. 

Such, in fact, was Philip’s insurmountable mod- 
esty and natural want of self-confidence, that he 
actually laid himself open to these suspicions, par- 
ticularly in the presence of the Commander, who 
was aware of the mutual attachment existing be- 
tween him and his daughter. 

*“* Margaret,” said he, one day, when the town 
clerk had hinted his desire of an alliance between 
the maiden and his relative, ‘do not indulge the 
thought of ever marrying Philip; since such a 
thing can never happen : allow that the youth will 
be one day rich, and that his station in life is al- 
most equal to yours, since his father was a sea- 
captain—and | commenced life as a common sai- 
lor. But the boy is a visionary, a book worm, a 
fellow who possesses no courage! Such a one 
would not suit for my son-in-law. But enough.” 

Whenever the old gentleman exclaimed “enough,” 
his daughter knew, from experience, that it was 
needless to press any desire further upon him ; and 
Margaret, therefore, quietly waited a moment when 
she might again openly express her attachment to 
Philip. 

Hardly had the maidens reached the rocky ledge 
at the southwest corner of the island, which rises 
one hundred and fifty feet precipitously from the 
sea, when the “ Falcon,” under light sail, passed 
at hardly the distance of two gun shots from them ; 
and just at the time, when several fishing-boats 
were coming in from sea. There was something 
strikingly handsome in this vessel of war. Its 
slender spars, its broad yards—the perfect ar- 
rangement of the cordage, made it compare very 
advantageously with the Swedish schooner, and a 
heavy Oldenburgish Kuff, which had been lying at 
anchor for several months, prevented by the pres- 











ence of the Danish vessel, from getting out of port. 
The cutter had approached so near the island, and 
the day was so cloudless, that one could readily per- 
ceive a young and well-formed man, who stood at 
the poop, and who was probably the Captain, since 
at his back, a dark signal flag was elevated to the 
mast. As the Cutter, like a graceful swan, passed 
slowly and proudly by, the stranger looked upward 
towards the cliff where the sisters were standing, 
and bowed low as he raised his hat; which saluta- 
tion Regina promptly returned by fluttering her 
handkerchief in the breeze. 

“What do you mean *” said Margaret somewhat 
angrily, * by thus noticing that bold stranger? My 
heart burned within me, when I saw him elevate 
that flag ; while you returned him thanks for thus 
deriding us.” 

“Deriding us!” exclaimed Regina, with a careless 
laugh, “ his salutation was very seriously meant; 
that is to say,” she added quickly, “I believe that 
when a handsome man bows to two young ladies, 
there is no ground for thinking that he means to in- 
sult them.” 

* And how do you know that he is handsome ” 
asked the other inquiringly ; * you have never seen 
him.” 

“Ah! I only fancy so,” replied the sister; “ at 
this distance you yourself can see that he is grace- 
ful and well-formed. But see! he is putting on 
more sail. Ah! a vessel of war is a different 
thing from our ships and schooners ; does it not 
look like an angry swan when it bristles its feath- 
ers and is about to fly? ButI forget that you have 
never seen a swan on this miserable island : for the 
engraving which hangs in my father’s chamber 
looks like a fattened goose ; quite different from the 
noble creatures] saw in Hamburg. Hush! there 
goes a report of cannon. Ah! it is from the 
Dane, who is probably in want of some dishes of 
shell fish, and thus stops yon fishing boats in their 
course. 

“You speak as though you rejoiced to see our 
brave people thus plundered by the despot,” cried 
Margaret angrily. 

* And what matters it,” exclaimed Regina; “a 
few dozen shell fish is no greatloss. But the boats 
flee: see! they are pursued.” 

* There goes the cannon again,” said Margaret 
in terror. ‘ Ah! I fearthe boats will be sunk, and 
Philip is in one of them.” 

“Do not be afraid: he only means to frighten 
them—that is to say—I believe he cannot mean 
seriously ; since no one has yet received any injury. 
Now three of the boats have passed in safety ; but 
the fourth has been stopped: it seems to be un- 
skilfully managed. I would lay a wager that Philip 
sits at the helm.” 

“How can you speak so carelessly,” rejoined 
her sister. 

Oh, his life is not in danger; he will only lose 
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his day’s work ; and I will tease him enough about 
jt. Some one hands a basket of fish from the boat, 
and now it is allowed to go onits way. Did 1 not 
tell you that would be all ?” 

* Ah!” said Margaret, with a sigh, “ the fish 
are not worth naming; but if Philip is the steers- 
man, there will be no end to the bantering that he 
will have to endure.” 

“‘T cannot imagine why you are so much attached 
to that young man,” rejoined Regina, her bright eves 
still turned towards the direction of the Danish ves- 
sel. ** He ishandsome, I allow, but I have seen many 
far more so; he is rich, but that does not matter 
on this barren rock, where one day is just like 
another, and the year is made up of fifty-two tedi- 
ous, never ending weeks. Nay, what difference is 
there between the life of the rich town clerk and 
the poorest fisherman in yonder boat, except that 
the first drinks wine and takes his part in a game 
of piquet with our father; while the other plays 
blockhead over a glass of schnapst Nay, father is 
quite right when he will not allow you to think of 
Philip. A man deficient in courage, is no man at 
all. Iam braverthan he is. The one that would 
please me, must be able to manage the raging sea ; 
must lead a three-decker round the world, or com- 
mand a war-ship. Look at yonder small vessel !” 
As she spoke, Regina pointed to the Dane; * it 
holds in awe the two thousand men who inhabit 
this cliff. All eyes are turned to it, if but a gay 
rag is hung on its mast ; and when a cannon is dis- 
charged, it fills us with as much terror as though 
we were an army of mice.” 


Margaret had been often deeply grieved by the 
ironical manner in which her sister spoke of Philip, 
and she was in the act of expostulating, when Re- 
gina seized her arm, whispering, as she pointed to 
the neighboring hill, called the Flag Mount, “ look 
at the old Ulla, yonder she stands, hour after hour, 
looking at the sea and muttering to herself, as she 
moves her hands in quick gesticulation.” 

“Poor creature!” said Margaret compassion- 
ately, ‘God only knows what are her thoughts, 
while she looks over the waves. The old people 
say that she-was formerly the most beautiful maiden 
of the island; but afier a few years residence on 
the continent, returned quite disordered in mind. 
It is said that her bridegroom perished with his 


ter, though vainly, since Regina gaily pulled her 
forward. : 

On the level and somewhat elevated hill, stood a 
woman of about fifty years of age, clad in a crim- 
son woolen shirt striped with orange, a dark blue 
jacket, and a small white cap, from which hung 
long locks of gray hair, the sport of every passing 
breeze. In spite of the regularity of her features, 
where might be discovered traces of former beauty, 
her emaciated face wore an expression of harsh- 
ness and severity ; her eyes wandered constantly 
from place to place, and after glancing momenta- 
rily towards the approaching maidens, she turned 
from them to look again upon the sea. 

“Good evening, Ulla,” said Margaret kindly. 
The woman bowed, but made no reply. 

‘** Do you expect any one,” asked Regina, “ that 
you are always on the lookout ?” 

“To be sure I do; I have been waiting a long 
time—I believe it must be several weeks, perhaps 
a year, but he has not yet arrived,” she muttered, 
with a sigh, which seemed to come from the bot- 
tom of her heart. 

“Such suspense must be very sad,” observed 
Margaret compassionately. 

** Yes, child, sad, very sad,” she repeated, press- 
ing her clasped hands over her heart, as if to stop 
its impetuous beatings. 

“Do you know when to expect him?” asked 
Regina laughingly. 

Ulla frowned on the maiden, but shook her head 
in the negative. 

“ Does any body know ””’ rejoined the careless 
girl. 

“Yes,” replied the other solemnly ; “‘ there is one 
who knows, but he will not tellme. Often at mid- 
night and at daybreak I have asked him, but he 
will not speak; kneeling, 1 have besought him, 
but he will not reply.” 

“ And who is the person whom you interrogate !” 
exclaimed Regina. 

‘He, on whose grave we are now standing,” 
replied Ulla, turning wildly to the maiden. 

Regina laughed again; and in spite of her sis- 
ter’s quiet entreaties that she would not further 
trouble the excited woman, she said, “If you ex- 
pect intelligence from such people, you will have 
to wait long enough.” 





ship at sea; but she would never believe it, and 
remains sometimes for whole days and nights on 
the top of yonder hill, or wanders from one end of 
the island to the other.” 

“ Yes,” said Regina, laughing, “ and people also 
Say that she holds intercourse with the old svoth- 
Sayers and heathen priests, who are buried beneath 
the hill, and constantly entreats them to tell when 
her lover will return. Come! Margaret, let us 
hasten on and have some fun with her.” 


“ Do you think so, foolish girl!” exclaimed Ulla 
angrily, ‘‘and yet he will speak when his answers 
‘regard not my personal sorrows. You doubt! you 
smile! Will you not believe, if I offer to tell you 
why yonder ship-of-war, only a few minutes ago, 
raised that small flag on its mast? Shall I say 
why it was that you waved your handkerchief to- 
wards him, or what you purpose to do at mid- 
night ?” 

It seemed as though a flash of lightning had well 





“No! no! we had better not,” rejoined her sis- 


nigh struck the maiden, so replete was her coun- 
tenance with terror and alarm. Margaret tried to 
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soothe the old woran, but glancing angrily towards 
Regina, she turned hastily away, and taking the 
path leading directly over the waste to the north- 
eastern ledge of rock, she there disappeared in a 
hollow formed by a dry pond. 

The above mentioned reservoir is connected with 
the oldest traces of civilization on the Island and is 
not without interest to the enquiring mind. Evi- 
dently dug by human hands, it was probably filled 
by rain water conducted to that spot from the whole 
Island plat ; serving in ancient times for a bath, or 
place of washing, according to the rites of the 
Druids. In this pond, which, at the time of our 
story was dry. stood a block of granite, which was 
also an object of interest, since none such was to 
be found in the Island strata. 

Mattering to herself, as though absorbed in some 
subject of thought, Ulla sat alone on this granite 
block, till, in a few minutes, she was joined by a tall 
and handsome youth, whose noble and not irrega- 
lar features were overcast with sadness. 

“*] have come in search of you, cousin Ulla,” he 
said, in friendly tones, as he laid his hand on the 
old woman’s shoulder. ‘“ My uncle mentioned that 
you had eaten nothing throughout the day, and ] 
come to enquire whether you will not return and 
share our evening meal.” 

Ulla appeared to waken as if from a deep sleep; 
her eyes became clearer and her countenance lost 
its wildness, as turning kindly to the youth, she 
said, ““ Have you been fishing to-day, and what 
luck have you had, my son?” 

“Worse than ever!” answered Philip with a 
sigh. “I am not suited to the sea; far better 
would it have been, had my uncle allowed me to 
go into the counting-house of the rich merchant 
in Bremen, with whom he is acquainted. How | 
should delight to travel throughout the various coun- 
tries of which I have read in books; to become 
acquainted with mankind, and to gain experience 
which would be afterwards useful to me as a mer- 
chant. I have no inclination—nay, every body 
says, no skill in fishing, and that is why I never 
succeed. How was it to-day ! my lines were in 
the best order ; the bait as fresh as possible ; yet I 
did not catch half as many as the others ; and even 
of those I have been deprived ; for when by some 
want of management, I found myself behind the 
other boats, the Dane stopped me and compelled 
me to give up my day's profit.” 

“Tt matters not, Philip,” said Ulla, sympathi- 
singly, “*no doubt there will be provision enough 
without the fish.” 

“*] care not an iota about the fish: would that ] 
were with them at the bottom of the sea!” mut- 
tered the youth petulantly ; “ but it is the jesting, 
the bantering, which I mind. This morning, again, 
I had to encounter whispers and smiles when | 
reached the shore, and some even hinted that the 
fish were a free-will offering on my part to make 














friends with the enemy. I am not fit for a seaman. 
I know that I am too shy, awkward and unhandy ; 
yet I am no coward, and have determined, at the 
next least insult, to show that such is the case and 
to make good use of my fist. I told my compan- 
ions so to-day, and if the Major had not just then 
come up, there would certainly have been some 
fighting.” 

** And what said the Major ?” asked Ulla. 

* Ah! cousin, it was that which hurt me more 
than all the rest—‘ Let him alone! he cannot help 
it,” he said, and there was an expression of con- 
tempt and pity in his eye, which seemed to me a 
death-warrant to all my hopes, for 1 cannot exist 
without Margaret, and her father will never be- 
stow her on such a one as he esteems me to be. 
He is right! how could I expect that he would sac- 
rifice that good, noble, and beautiful maiden to a 
man whom he despised? I can bear it—no! I will 
bear it no longer! I will neither be an object of 
compassion tv him, or derision to others. In two 
days I will bid farewell to the Island, and you, 
cousin, must make known my determination to my 
uncle.” 

“ Philip! what ails yout You dare not leave 
us: whither do you wish to go?” exclaimed Ulla 
in anxious tones. 

“To Hamburg, Bremen, or England, wherever 
I may prove to people that 1 am not the coward 
they take me for. I think of becoming a soldier.” 

“ Never,” cried Ulla; “ think you that the Major 
would give his daughter toa common soldier? And 
must Margaret pass her yonng days in grief and 
anxiety, looking, perhaps vainly, for your return? 
No! here is the place where you must prove that 
they have done you injustice—that yours is not a 
craven soul. Here must you do something which 
shall cause peuple to respevt you—to think highly 
of you—and I will help you to the means.” 

* You, cousin!” exclaimed Philip with an un- 
believing smile, for although he knew that when 
the cloud which darkened her spirit was dispersed, 
Ulla gave proofs of a very strong understanding ; 
yet these minutes were so brief, that the line be- 
tween reason and fancy could not be marked with 
any certainty. ‘“ You would show me a way, cou- 
sin!” he continued, as he observed the powerful 
effort which Ulla made to collect her thoughts; 
“a way by which to win for myself the respect of 
those who now despise me.” 

‘Certainly !” said she in strong tones, “ and if 
you only conduct the matter with needful foresight, 
prudence and courage, all will be well.” 

** Courage !” cried the youth passionately, “ yes, 
I will wash out the affront which weighs upon me, 
or die in the effort; but for prudence and fore- 
sight”— 

“Do exactly as | bid you, and you cannot fail,” 
answered Ulla. ** This evening, arm yourself with 
two loaded pistuls, and a quarter of an hour after 
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midnight, glide as quietly as possible along the 
south point of the Island, until you reach the strand 
in whose neighborhood stands ‘ Young Gatt,’ 
(dark cavern,) ten steps from which rises, as you 
remember, a rock right out of the sea. There you 
will find a small boat fastened,—and the first thing 
to be done is to shove it as quietly as possible into 
the water; the least noise would spoil every thing 
and perhaps place you in great danger. As soon 
as you see the hoat gliding away on the waves, con- 
ceal yourself behind the cliff, with your eyes turn- 
ed to the cavern; from which, in the course of 
about an hour, will issue two persons—a man and 
a woman: the first of whom will accompany the 
latter some hundred yards and then return alone 
where the boat lay. Then is your time for action. 
As soon as he approaches you, with one hand seize 
him by the throat, and with the other present a pis- 
tol to his breast ; and if he makes an effort to es- 
cape, shoot him down—for the man is Captain of 
the Danish vessel, and nothing is easier than either 
to kill him or make him your prisoner.” 

“Ah! if such is the case,” cried Philip vehe- 
mently, “I will either make him my prisoner, or 
fall in the effort. But Ulla,” he added, doubtingly, 
“how can I be assured that all this will happen as 
you say ?” 

His companion looked around, with a fearful 
glance, as though she was afraid of being over- 
heard ; then continued, “I could tell you who en- 
trusted all this to me before I myself became a wit- 
ness; but it must not be mentioned on this spot. 
1 solemnly protest, however, that on the two last 
nights, I myself have witnessed the interview of 
the Danish Captain with a young female.” 

“Were you acquainted with the lady t” asked 
the youth enquiringly. 

“Certainly !” replied Ulla, ‘and though she does 
not deserve that I should conceal her name, yet I 
will spare her for the sake of others ; therefore, let 
her begone ere you imprison or kill the Captain.” 

“ Your counsel fills me anew with life, and I will 
follow it!” cried Philip joyfully ; for he now felt 
convinced, that in her frequent night wanderings, 
his companion had witnessed all that she had just 
made known to him. 

“ Perhaps,” continued Ulla, anxiously, “ you may 
not be able to manage the Dane alone; if so, take 
a young man.” 

“Never!” cried Philip hastily. ‘I will over- 
come him, even though he were a giant.” 

“If the boat is only safely launched in the sea, 
you are assured of your foe; since the cliffs and 
strong waves will prevent him from swimming from 
the vessel ; and even if help is necessary, you might 
summon the Pilot-watch, which is so near, as to be 
able to hear your voice in the still night.” 

“It is needless!” cried Philip boldly ; “let the 
Captain but cross my path, and he is mine !” 


“but,” continued she, with a wild expression, “ has- 
ten away, my son, for now that the sun is set, there 
are those about this hill who are displeased to find 
a stranger at my side. Farewell! may success at- 
tend you.” 

The youth knew by experience that his compan- 
ion’s mind became always more disordered as the 
shadows of evening advanced ; and with a few kind 
words at parting, he hastened homeward, and was 
soon busy in preparing a pair of pistols, the prop- 
erty of the town clerk, for his secret expedition. 
It was about a quarter of an hour after midnight, 
when taking his way behind the counting-houses of 
Bremen and Hamburg, the only buildings erected 
at that time in the front of the Island, Philip mo- 
ved towards the south and then glided on till he 
reached the cavern called “* Young Gatt,” which is 
a cavity of some extent, formed by the continual 
dashing in of the stormy waves, and which, at ebb 
tide, could be reached with dry feet, It wasa 
starry, though moonless night; the sea shone like 
a mirror, and no sound broke on the stillness, save 
at intervals, the noise of the waves, those beating 
pulses of the deep. A single light might be seen 
beaming from the Danish privateer, and anxious to 
move along as quietly as possible, Philip stepped 
from stone to stone along the rocky cliff, which ex- 
tended like a wall; every now and then stopping 
in his course to listen whether there might be any 
one in his path. 

On reaching about one hundred steps from the 
entrance of the cavern, Philip had to pass beneath 
a rocky eminence, which rose to the height of a 
tall house, and where the water at ebb tide just 
reached, forming a convenient place for the land- 
ing of a boat. Stealthily he moved onward, his 
heart palpitating with anxiety, till on turning the 
rock, he felt that his hopes were realized, for there 
lay the small vessel on the strand. 

“TI have it! He is mine!” he muttered, and quickly 
laying his pistols on the cliff, so as to guard against 
injury, he immediately began to shove it towards 
the water as Ulla had advised. It was just the time 
of low ebb tide, unfortunately, and the bark was 
so bedded in the sand, that it required all Philip’s 
strength to move it in the least, and even then not 
without considerable noise from the grating grav- 
el and fragments of rock. For several moments 
the youth was undecided how to act, till fearful that 
his foe might arrive before the boat was given to 
the waves, he exerted all his remaining strength, 
till with a loud sharp scraping it was forcibly push- 
ed from its resting-place, while, alarmed by the 
noise, Philip seized his pistols and stopped to listen. 
All around, however, was perfectly still, and re- 
joicing in his success, he once more stooped to use 
his strength for pushing the boat into the water, 
when he received a terrible blow on the back which 
laid him senseless on the ground. On returning to 








* Heaven grant it may be so,” ejaculated Ulla ; 


consciousness, he found himself bound hand and 
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foot with a strong rope; a handkerchief was tied 
over his mouth, so as utterly to prevent him from 
uttering a sound; and on opening his eyes, he met 
the savage gaze of a young and handsome man, 
who, presenting a pistol to his head, muttered, 
** Miserable fool! with a ball [ might shatter 
your brains; but that would be allowing you to 
die the death of a man. Like a cat you came 
stealthily upon me; therefore, you shall meet a 
cat’s death by slow drowning ;” and with his 
strong arm, dragged him to the water’s edge, ex- 
claiming, as he turned his face towards the sea, 
“ lie here, and count wave by wave, until they beat 
out your miserable existence!” then with a loud, 
contemptuous laugh, he gave the boat a final push, 
sprang into it, and soon disappeared in the darkness 
of the night. 

All that had passed would have seemed but asa 
dream to Philip; had not his helpless condition, 
along with a violent pain in the head, convinced 
him of the sad reality. With his first returning 
strength, he sought to free himself from the rope 
that bound him; but this proved impossible, since 
his foe had knotted it so carefully behind, that it) 
required the assistance of another to untie it; and| 
for the same reason he could not get rid of the | 
handkerchief. ‘The gradual rise of the tide, caused 
him, but in vain, to strive to push himself higher 
up the steep beach. 





Wave on wave continually | 
approached ; inch by inch they drew nearer, while | 
their regular advance allowed him to reckon the| 
moment of his death, as exactly as if he was gazing 
on the hand of a clock ; while the uniform beat of| 
the ever-returning waves, compared well with the 
noise of a pendulum. At first, the water line was 
about an ell distant from him; then a foot; now 
only a few inches, so that the spray actually bath- 
ed his face. 

The situation in which the young man found him- 
self was truly horrible! His martyrdom must con- 
tinue fora full quarter of an hour, since, as he was 
well aware, he could only drown by slow degrees; 
every advancing wave recalling him to life; and 
his breath would remain until the water rose irene 
to his mouth. He determined to pray and then to 
turn his face so as to put an end to his misery as 
quickly as possible ; but hardly had the first ejacu- 
lation broken from his lips, when a wave stronger 
than any previous, almost stifled him with its foam; | 
and at the same time he felt some one busied in 
untying his fetters. The hope of life ran like li- 
quid fire through his veins! In the next moment, 
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The youth was silent for a moment, for he hard- 
ly knew how he could explain himself without be- 
traying Ulla. At length he said, “1 was takinga 
late walk on the beach.” 

** What! armed with pistols ?” sharply rejoined 
Regina, and she pointed to the weapons which lay 
on the rock. ‘“ Speak the truth—say that you 
came to spy after the man who placed you in the 
lifeless condition in which I find you—that you in- 
tended either to subdue or kill him.” 

“TI do not deny it,” returned Philip. 

“* And how did you know that you would meet 
him here ?” 

“I cannot say, it would be ungrateful if I did”— 

“ Notif I demand it in return for the favor I 
have done you 2” 

“ Not even then; yet believe me, Regina, with 
my whole soul I acknowledge how opportune was 
your assistance, though now I could almost wish 
that you had allowed my misfortunes to end by 
leaving me to the fate that threatened me. Tell 
me”— 

“T will tell you nothing!” exclaimed Regina, 
hastily. ‘* Perhaps it would have been better if I 
had left you to your fate; for in what a dastardly 
manner did you seek the destruction of a man who 
is far, very far superior to you. If you wish toen- 
gage him in honorable fight; how much better to 
have taken one hundred armed men with you and 
attacked his ship instead. Ah! he would have 
stood steadfast! he would have answered you with 
his cannon! but you preferred to sneak after him, 
perhaps to shoot him down when his back was turn- 
ed towards you.” 

* Regina! Regina! exclaimed Philip, greatly 
excited, ‘ free me from my feelings of gratitude, 
and I might say things of you”— 

‘**T care not for your gratitude!” she cried petu- 
lantly. ‘ With the exception of my father, it mat- 
ters little what you or any one else on this Island 
may say; and if you choose to reveal this night's 
event, I, on my part, shall every where make known 
in what a pitiful condition I found you. Thus you 
will only have to thank yourself, if you become the 
laughing-stock of the Island ;” with these last 
words, spoken in a tone of utter contempt, Regina 
turned away and bent her steps homeward. 

“ Would that I were dead! Why did she save 
me ?” cried Philip, almost weeping with mortifica- 
tion and passion; and for a moment he looked upon 
the sea and resolved to bury in its depths his 
miserable existence ; but soon a feeling of self-res- 


he felt himself free, and tearing the handkerchief| pect prevented him from carrying out his sinful 


from his mouth, looked closely on the figure who | 
stood beside him, and discovered Regina. 

“Can it bet Are you my deliverer?” asked 
the astonished youth. 

“No other than myself, Philip. How did you 
come here t” asked the maiden, without expressing 





any surprise at the strange circumstance. 


purpose, and in loud tones, he exclaimed, “ I am 
worth more than they imagine! I will live and 
compel them to respect me. Fate and man’s in- 
jastice shall not make me throw away my life like 
a coward. From this moment I am resolved to es- 
tablish my honor, even though I die in the effort?” 

It may readily be believed that Philip passed 
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a sleepless night, and while he resolved to conceal 
from Ulla the fact of his unsuccessful expedition, 
under pretext that the foe did not appear, he hardly 
knew how to conduct himself towards Regina. 
Ought he to refer to the incident or nott He deter- 
mined on the latter course, though he felt that there 
was some mystery at the bottom, since it was im- 
possible to believe that accident had led her to that 
lonely spot at that unusual hour. And yet it seem- 
ed impossible that she could be the person to whom 
Ulla referred, as having had several interviews with 
the Dane; for although his ship had been for six 
weeks lying in the channel, yet he had never once 
openly visited the Island, and as her father’s foe, 
could the daughter of the commander possibly be 
leagued with her country’s enemy? Philip was 
shocked by the thought and determined not to speak 
a word on the subject with any one. 

At breakfast time, Philip was informed by his 
adopted father of an invitation to dine that day at 
the Major’s, where the Captain of the Swedish brig 
was expected; and at the proper hour, our hero 
presented himself at the commander's house, which 
was a small, but neatly furnished dwelling. Their 
host, Major Boldervahn, a gray-haired, but fine 
looking old man, received them in the porch, which 
looked out on an extensive, but poorly planted gar- 
den. With a soldier’s heartiness, he shook the 
town clerk’s hand, nodded carelessly to Philip, 
then ushered them into the chamber, where sat the 
Swedish Captain, a tall, cheerful looking man, with 
the host’s two daughters. At table, Philip scarce- 
ly dared to steal a glance towards Regina, who 
seemed equally desirous of avoiding him ; but chat- 
ted quietly with Margaret, at whose side he sat. 
The Major was a lively old man, and one who, as 
his face indicated, loved a glass of good wine and 
was fond of a merry jest, particularly when the 
subject was poor Philip. 

“ What good luck was it,” said he, when an un- 
commonly large turbot was placed upon the table, 
“that fellow did not get fastened in your hook— 
else the infamous Dane would have regaled on him 
instead of us. Nay, Philip, don’t look so gloomi- 
ly,” he added, good naturedly, as he pushed the 
bottle of wine to the discomfited vouth; “ let us 
drink to a seaman’s luck and skill, though both are 
rather slow in coming to you.” 

“A fishing boat has brought this letter,” said a 
servant just then entering. 

“Ah!” cried the Major, as he hurriedly broke 
the seal, “ this letter is from the Dane; hardly did 
we speak of the wolf when he appears. The com- 
mander ran through the contents; and the further 
he read, the redder became his face, and the veins 
of his forehead swollen with passion, till striking 
his fist on the table, he made all the glasses clat- 
ter. 

“What boldness! what insolence !” he cried, as 
he handed the letter to the clerk ; “ read it, Master 





Siemons. This scoundrel makes a modest demand ! 
that we should supply him with provisions, because 
his own provender is almost out. In conclusion, 
he declares that unless we comply, no fishing boat 
shall be allowed to leave the harbor.” 

After a careful perusal, the clerk returned the 
letter, and with a shrug of the shoulders, exclaim- 
ed, “ he signs himself Jobst Springer.” 

“Who cares what his name is!” cried the host 
angrily ; I should like to see him spring at the end 
of a short cable, with the other fastened on the 
foremast ten yards above deck. What think you 
of his modest request ?” 

“That we must comply with it,” replied the town 
clerk. 

“ What ! comply with it!” exclaimed the Major, 
angrily ; feed the villain while he is starving us? 
Truly Siemon, you and your family may have been 
very good people, but I doubt whether you could 
ever have boasted of a hero. 

‘*T see not what else could be done,” observed 
the visitor not appearing to notice the affront. “If 
the Dane allows no fishing boat to leave the har- 
bor, then are we all lost. * Perdu,’ as the French 
say ; for I know not how the two thousand in- 
habitants of the Island can get along without fish- 
ing.” 

* We must drive the Falcon out of the channel,” 
cried the Major, growing bold over his replenished 
alass ; “ the old cannon which lies at the Custom- 
House shall be brought to bear on the south point. 
I will have a whole oven of bullets prepared ;—I 
will mount with my forty soldiers on board the 
Dane !” 

“With your forty cripples,” quietly rejoined Sie- 
mons. 

“We will seize the vessel.” 

“The Dane will not wait for you to do so, but 
will send you to the bottom instead,” again inter- 
rupted the magisterial visitor. “ No! no! Major, 
it is your old warlike blood which makes you speak 
so ; but only reflect seriously for a moment and you 





must own that the Dane would not be such a fool 
_as to lay at anchor ready to receive our flying bomb- 
'shells. If so, he must be a pitiful seaman, and 
such he has not shown himself to be.” 

* Let me only have a band of volunteers, young, 
brave fellows! and after eight days drilling, they 
would be ready for service, and we could easily 
seize on the Dane by night,” cried the Major, as 
he swallowed another bumper of Bordeaux.” 

“The truth is,” observed the clerk phlegmati- 
cally, “‘ and I avoided mentioning it before, I be- 
lieve that this privateer Captain holds communica- 
tion with some of the Island.” 

«“ What a strange notion,” said the commander ; 
“ how could it possibly happen ?” 

‘““T am almost certain that it is so,” observed 
Master Siemon, “ for when he stops a fishing-boat, 





he makes such enquiries of the crew, as prove that 
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he is acquainted with every thing that takes place 
with us, and sometimes sets them right when they 
answer him incorrectly.” 

While Siemons was speaking, Philip observed 
that Regina never raised her eyes from her plate, | 
but seemed to eat with an unusually keen appe- | 
tite. 

“*T only wish I knew,” observed Siemon, after 
a pause, “ whether this Captain’s name is really 
Jobst Springer, or only an assumed one.” 

* By the hangman! why should the fellow’s| 
name not be Jobst Springer !” cried the Major pet- | 
ulantly. 

‘1 once knew a person of that name,” continued 
Siemonds, in a sad tone; * but he was lost with 
his ship, man and mouse, in the Indian Ocean.” 

“ Then it is certainly not the same person: that 
you may rest assured of!” was the Major’s good- 
humored reply ; “‘ but,” continued he, changing his 
subject, ‘ it is a shameful, infamous proceeding, if 
any one on the island conveys intelligence to the 
foe ; not a spark of love of country can burn in his 
breast.” 

““Which country do you mean, father—Heligo- 
Jand or Heswic ?” asked Regina tartly. “I know 
not whether the inhabitants care particularly for | 
either; but I do know, that the Island was once a 
Danish possession, and will probably become so 
again.” 

‘“* Be silent, girl!” exclaimed her father, ‘** Mu- 
lier tacit,’ but | am no Latin scholar ; all I can say 
is, if it happens that any one is found in league with 
the enemy, he shall be summoned before a council 
of war.” 

It was at length determined, after along argument, 
that Master Siemons should, on this very day, sum- 
mon the council and wardens of the Island, to con- 
fer with them, on the best way in which to answer 
the demands of the enemy ; and by some jndicious 
arrangement to win more favorable conditions for 
the prosecution of their fisheries and importa- 
tions. 

Dinner being ended, the girls retired to their 
chamber ; the town clerk hastened, with important 
air, to summon “ das pleunum,” as he said ; the 
Major and the Swedish Captain remained at table 
to finish a bottle of Burgundy ; and Philip, absorb- 
ed in thought, walked to the guard-house, where 
groups of young men generally collected to pass 
away idle time. 

It was an hour before sunset, when with flushed 
face and sparkling eves the youth returned to the 
commander's house, and hastily advancing to Mar- 
garet, who was walking in the garden, enquired— 
“Ts your father at home ?” 

“Certainly ! the Swedish Captain is still with 
him,” replied the maiden, wondering what could be 
the cause of his haste. 

“Where is Regina?” was his next enquiry. 
“She has gone to walk, and J would have gone 
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also, had she not advised me to remain at home, in 
case my father should be in want of something.” 

‘“*] wish to speak with the Major immediately, and 
dear Margaret: I entreat you, let no one intrude on 
him during our interview ; above all, should your 
sister return, detain her with you—it matters not 
how. I ask it as a favor.” 

“ Philip, what is the matter?” cried Margaret, 
alarmed by the youth’s evident agitation. 

“] dare not tell you, Margaret! No, I ought 
not! This much only do I say, either that I will 
win the consent of your father to our engagement 
before to-morrow morning, or will cease to live !” 

These words were uttered with flashing eyes ; 
and pressing the maiden’s hand to his heart, with 
two springs Philip reached the sitting-room, where 
his entrance was scarcely remarked by the Major, 
who still thundered out denunciations against the 
Dane ; till he ended by saying that he would sac- 
rifice his own life, could he but sink the Falcon in 
the course of the next hour. 

‘“* Forgive my intrusion, sir,” said Philip, in firm, 
but modest tones. ‘In the name of a number of 
young men, I come to make a proposal which may 
accomplish all you desire, without the necessity of 
offering up your precious life. We wish to seize 
the Danish vessel to-night. We are resolved to 
succeed or die.” 

‘Are you mad, Philip!” cried the Major, “ and 
if not, are you the man to conduct such an enter- 
prise ?” 

“We are determined to make the attempt, if 
you will supply us with arms and ammunition,” ob- 
served the youth calmly. 

* Do no such foolish thing, my boy!” said the 
commander in a fatherly tone ; * you have met with 
so many mishaps on the sea, as to make you the 
jest of your companions, and I myself have tor- 
mented you not a little, and now you wish to prove 
that you are not the man we took you for. 1 com- 
prehend it, and do not blame you for it; but when 
one undertakes a deed, let him be first assured that 
it is practicable, else his loss of credit is only in- 
creased.” 

“ The matter is feasible, and we will carry it 
through, or go to the bottom,” rejoined Philip, ani- 
matedly. ‘ Perhaps we might be surer of success 
if our band were somewhat stronger in numbers ; 
but surely ten men full of courage and good heart 
may compote with thirty hirelings.” 

“ What nonsense ! to think of capturing the ves- 
sel with ten men,” cried the Governor; “ but let 
us hear your proposal, Philip, and if it is reasona- 
ble, I will perhaps add to your number.” 

“Nine young men of my acquaintance have 
agreed to take a part in the matter, and we think 
of conducting it thus ; you are aware, sir, that our 
fishing boats generally go out at night, and being 
obliged to pass under the cannon of the Falcon, we 
must report ourselves to the Captain. As this is 
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a thing of daily recurrence, it will not surprise the 
foe, if we man two boats to-night and lie beside the 
privateer. ‘There are usually only a few people on 
deck, and while these are questioning us, one of our 
crew, with a sharp knife, will secretly cut the cable 
of the cutter, and as the ship begins to move, the 
sailors will think that the anchor has dragged ;— 
while they hasten to the fore-deck to cast out a/| 
main-anchor, we will mount the cutter and seize 


on them. Confusion will certainly take place, for | 


even if all the men are on deck, a part must be 
watchful to hold the vessel from the reef, and 
the rest of the crew we hope to manage”— 

“ Nay,” said the Swedish Captain, who had ap- 


peared much interested, “ they would let the vessel | 


float and turn the whole crew against you.” 


“For this we are prepared,” observed Philip, | j 


coolly. ‘ In such case we want the Major to prom- 
ise that he will fire his cannon against the priva- 


suppose it some important attack.” 

“ Enough!” eried the Major, who had listened 
till now with lively interest, ‘“* the thing will not 
succeed! Your band is too weak ! 


and I will place ten of my soldiers at your com- 
mand. The poor fools are thankful if they can 
only creep up the steps of the landing place ; there- 
fore, they will be worthless for mounting the sides 
of the vessel, but then they would do well enough | 
to lie in the boats under the cannon, keep up a con- 


tinual fire and cut the cable of the main anchor, if| 


the Dane should throw out such a one.” 

“T will lend you a half-dozen of my best sailors,” 
said the Swede; “ they will be useful to you with | 
grappling-irons and rope-ladders.” 

“And J,” rejoined the Major, “ will look after 
my cannon and the old mortar. 
get on board, cut away the cordage and shrouds, so 


as to prevent the Dane from manceuvring, and as | 


soon as he sits on the reef, come over board, so as 


to allow me a chance of sinking him to the bot- | 


tom.” 

“ Excellent! excellent !” cried Philip, “ we must, 
we will succeed !” 

“Of arms and ammunition you shall have no, 
want,” observed the Major, becoming even more | 
interested, “ and I will immediately make arrange- 
ments.” 

“Let us entreat you not do so, sir: 
arrangement is made, must not be until we are 


ready to get into the boats, since there is no doubt | 


that there is some one in league with the Dane on 
this Island, who would give him intelligence of our 
least movement, if made public.” 

“ Shameful ! if it were so; but possibly you may 
be right :—you hinted this to your comrades ?” 

“‘ We have pledged ourselves by an oath to men- 
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tion the undertaking to no one, till we are about to 
leave the shore. Excuse me, Major, but promise 
me not to speak of it even to your danghters.” 

“ Foolish fellow !” cried the Governor, laughing, 
“yet be itso. I give you my word that I will be 
mute till the affair is concluded.” 

It was about midnight when our hero, accompa- 
| nied by the Governor, descended the steps leading 
from the rocky ledge to the beach below. Deep 
silence reigned around, only broken by the noise of 
the waves, as they dashed against the battlements ; 
and when on reaching the last step, they stood in 
the darkness side by side, the old man, with evident 
emotion, seized Philip's hand, exclaiming—** You 
are going on a serious business, my son; and no 
one can say whether we shall ever meet again. It 





is well, therefore, that you should bear no ill-will 
in your heart ; since it is easier, with a free and 





But,” added |’ 
he, after a pause of thought, “the plan is not a) 
foolish one ; all that it wants is a sufficient number, | 


| 


As soon as you 


whatever | 


unvexed soul, to reflect calmly on the probability 
teer without regarding us; such a fresh attack | 


would increase the confusion, and the enemy would | 


of being this night summoned to the presence of 
your Judge. I fear I have been many times un- 


| Just towards you, and that I have thwarted you in 
your dearest wish, but believe me, if I had under- 


stood you better, I would have acted differently. 
Cherefore, my son, pardon me before you go on 
this dangerous undertaking.” 

Philip was deeply moved, for the Major had 
“* Dear, 
sir!” he exclaimed, sobbing, “ if I do not yield up 
my life willingly in this undertaking, then will I 
|prove myself the coward you once thought me. 
You shall never see me again if l am unsuccess- 
ful.” 

Overcoming his emotion with a powerful effort, 
| Philip and his companions now hastened to the 
strand, where their boats were ready to push away. 
A number of dark figures, consisting of young fish- 
/ermen, armed with swords and pistols, soon gath- 
ered around him, along with the old soldiers of the 
garrison and the small band of sailors from the 
‘Swedish ship. “ My friends,” said Philip, “* let us 
make proper arrangements before we set off. We 
who are the natives of this Island ;” he spoke to his 
nine comrades, ** will man the first boat ; the others 
_will follow close behind. As soon as we reach the 
‘bow of the Falcon and stop to answer the usual 
‘question of ‘Who goes there?’ our hardy Swe- 
dish seamen will cut the cable of the cutter and 
‘throw out a ladder of ropes, provided with grappling 
‘irons, into the cordage of the bowsprit. This ac- 
complished, let them lay on their oars before the 
beakhead of the vessel, while our soldiers are sta- 
| tioned at the helm. The ladder arranged, the 
Swedes will climb up as quickly as possible, while 
we, on our part, will board the vessel by means of 
ropes also provided with irons, springing into the 
shrouds, as our soldiers fire through the windows 
= the cabin, shooting down the helmsman as he 
approaches the wheel.” 

“ And I, on my part, will have every thing in 


never spoken to him so kindly before. 
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preparation to fire on the vessel when it strikes a 
reef, in case you are not successful,” observed the 
Major. * Should you, however, become victors, 
place two lights at the foremast. God be with 
you! May you all return safe.” 

“To-day is mine—to-morrow thine,” cheerfully 
exclaimed a strong built young native. ‘* Should 
we fall by the enemy’s hand, no doubt the parson 
will preach as good a sermon over us as though we 
had been drowned in a storm at sea.” 

“Right! Michael,” cried the Major, shaking the 
youth’s hand ; “ it matters not how we die, if it is 
but in an honorable way.” 

In a few moments the boats were ready; the 
crew sprang in; and although the sea ran tolerably 
high, they were soon beyond the breakers. Phil- 
ip’s boat took the lead; the others followed, and in 
the course of a quarter of an hour, the southern 
point of the Island lay directly back of them. 

‘Can the vessel have changed her place ?” en- 
quired Michael of Philip, as he stooped down and 
spied along the horizon. ** Yet no—there she lies; 
her broadside turned towards us. Can it be that 
they suspect something, or have they thrown two 
anchors ? 

* No,” replied Philip; “it is its slenderness 
which gives it that appearance.” 

* Look!” continued the other, pointing back- 
wards toward the Island, “ what mean those three 
lights in the npper window of the Governor’s house? 
Were it any other building, I should really think 
they were intended as a signal to the foe.” 

“ Poh!” exclaimed Philip, animatedly ; “ one of 
the Major’s daughters occupies that room, and no 
doubt she is fast asleep; but come! comrade, let 
us hasten onward.” 

The crew exerted all their strength, while from 
time to time, Philip looked anxiously towards the 
cutter, which lay motionless on the water, save 
when tossed by the mighty waves; then again he 
watched the three lights in Regina’s casement ; till 
at length they reached the vessel. 

“Who goes there?” cried a voice from the 
deck. 

“We fishermen,” replied Philip, as his boat 
stopped at the bow of the Falcon, while the two 
others sought their proper positions. 

“What! fishing in such a full seat and why are 
you so strongly manned ?” asked the same rough 
voice. 

“On account of the strong current ; though the 
fish bite best then,” observed Philip, looking anx- 
iously to the boat, where the sailors were busy 
cutting the cable. 

“ Wait a moment,” cried the voice, “I must call 
up the captain.” 

“Be quick! hurry!” whispered Philip to the 
Swedes. 

“ Hah! what mean those three lights? Treach- 
ery ' to arms!” cried the captain, in clear startling 
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tones; while at the same moment, flew the rope 
ladder into the cordage of the bowsprit, and the 
ropes fastened among the shrouds and braves of 
the yards, ere the sailors clambered on hoard, where 
they encountered a part of the crew, armed with 
swords and pistols. ‘“ Down with them! Shoot 
them down!” shouted the captain, as at the head 
of his crew, he rushed towards the fore-deck on 
the gathering foe. 

“ Captain, we are floating. ‘The cable is cut!” 
repeated an anxious voice. 

“Tack about! Veer the ship,” commanded the 
youth, who fought at the head of the Danes. 

“The Helmsman is shot down!” was the loud 
cry. 

“Then let the ship get aground. Let her be 
wrecked to pieces on the reef, rather than allow 
one of these villains to escape alive,” vociferated 
the commander; while the combat raged from the 
bowsprit to the poop. 

While the men on board of the Falcon thus 
fought with the courage of desperation, half the 
population of Heligoland had gathered at the ‘F'alm,’ 
a sort of breast-work, which encircles the outer 
cliff of rocks, on whose battery were several cannon, 
and an old mortar, which the commander had here 
disposed. The greater part of the gray haired gar- 
rison were here collected ; and the spirit of war 
seemed rekindled in their breasts, as with strain- 
ing eyes, they looked towards the sea, in the direc- 
tion of the Falcon, from whence was heard the 
noise of pistol shots, and the clash of arms, min- 
gled with wild cries that resounded with the foam- 
ing waves against the rocks. The Major, in par- 
ticular, showed all the fire of youth, as he stood 
on the breast-work of the battery, his hat fallen 
from his head, and the night winds playing with 
his gray locks. 

‘** Conduct yourselves bravely, my young men!” 
cried he as though the combatants were in sound 
of his voice: “ Let the ship but sit on the reef, and 
then comes our turn. Nay! Klas Petersen,” he 
continued, turning impatiently to one of his invalid 
soldiers, ‘“‘ throw out some bombshells at once, they 
will not strike the ship, and 1 would not wish them 
to do it, so long as our men are on board ; but they 
will serve as a salute to the Dane, and show that 
we are alive and active.” 

Hardly had he spoken, when with a lightning 
flash, and a noise like thunder, the bombshells flew 
out, describing large circles of fire. and after light- 
ing up the masts and spars of the Falcon, sudden- 
ly sunk into the sea. 

The combat must have lasted more than a half 
hour; and there were already slight traces of dawn 
in the East, before all was silent. 

With the multitade, collected at the ‘Falm,’ how- 
ever, it was the silence of anxiety and expectation. 
Was the usurper in the power of the Heligolan- 





ders or not? Would the inhabitants breathe more 
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freely on the morrow, or else have to weep over 
the corpses of their fallen const An endless half 
hour elapsed, befure-it was clear enough at sea to 
allow them to discover the ship on the edge of the 
reef; where apparently it lay at anchor, the out. 
line of its flag to be seen, but the large masses of 
mist, mingled with the smoke of powder, which 
hung over the masts like a thick veil, preventing 
them from discovering whether it was the banner 
of Denmark or the white, red, and green one of 
Heligoland. 

Presently there was a murmur among the mass 
of people, collected along the Falm; then loud 
eries were heard, although those at the garrison 
could not discover whether they were tones of joy 
or sorrow. Soon a strong voice cried, “ Where is 
the Major! where is the Governor ?” 

“Here! Here!” responded the old man, almost 
breathless with haste ; as a youth with hands and 
face black from powder pressed through the crowd. 

“ How goes it, Michael ?” exclaimed the Major 
anxiously. 

“We have them! Yonder hangs the flag of He- 
ligoland !” answered the youth, pointing towards 
the sea, while just then the mist dispersed and the 
tri-colored banner might be seen fluttering in the 
chill breeze of early dawn. 

“The captain, the pilot and a half dozen soldiers 
are killed ; the restare made prisoners. Here are 
the ship papers,” continued he in a breath! 

“And our brave crew and Philip!” cried the 
Major. 

‘Only two remain and Philip is mortally wound- 
ed. le was shot through the body by a prisoner, 
who had a concealed pistol, bat we used summary 
punishment and tucked him up at the hatchway.” 

The Governor groaned, then next enquired, 
“does the vessel sit on the reef ?” 

“No! the fight was over, before we reached the 
reef, therefore we anchored it.” 

‘* Let the dead be brought to the lighthouse, even 
the enemy must have honorable burial. The pri- 
soners can be secured in one of the warehouses.” 

The Major now hastened as fast as age could 
carry him to the town clerk’s residence, which was 
situated on the “ Falm,” and where Philip had been 
already conveyed. The youth was stretched on a 
couch, with his hand resting on the Danish flag; 
but as the governor entered, he opened his languid 
eyes, and with a cheerful smile, though in a feeble 
voice, observed, ‘* you see, sir, 1 have kept my 
word; now I shall die happy, as an honorable 
man.” 

“No one fought more bravely than this youth,” 
exclaimed an old officer of the garrison, who had 
accompanied the expedition. ‘* Hardly had he 
struggled like a young lion with the captain, than 

hurrying up the mast, he tore away the Danish 
flag, which act, I think, caused the enemy to sut- 
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“You shall live! You must live!’ sobbed the 
Major, throwing his arms around the exhausted 

Philip ; “else 1 cannot repair the injustice with 

which I have treated you.” 

On a closer examination of his wound, the sur- 

geon declared, that although the bullet had passed 

through his body, he did not despair of his life, and 

among the crowd, who gathered in the parlor, Mar- 

garet wept aloud on learning the possibility of his 

recovery. On passing into an outer room, Master 

Siemons found the Major, sitting at a table, busily 

engaged in examining the ship papers; while at a 

window stood Regina. pale as death, with lips com- 

pressed, and dark locks, hanging in disorder around 

a face, which bore something unearthly in its ex- 

pression. Close beside her, in a Jeathern arm- 

chair, sat Ulla, as motionless as some image car- 

ved on a tombstone. 

The Governor opened one paper afier another. 

‘* Here is his commission,” said he. ‘ ‘This is the 

log-book : here is his appointment; and this, I be- 

lieve, is his certificate of baptism. Let us see 

who he was and whence he came.” He read ina 

low voice, as follows: “ Baptized, in St. Peter’s 

church, on the 10th of August 1680, a boy, by the 

name of Jobst Wilhelm, whose father was the 

Hamburg ship Captain, Wilhelm Springer, his 
mother, Ulla.” 

The Major stopped and hastily folding the pa- 
per, was about concealing it among the others, 
when springing forward, with a wild delirious cry, 
Ulla sought to snatch it from his hand. 

“Go to your chamber, sister,” said master Sie- 
mon decidedly. ‘ Will you have the goodness to 
accompany her?” added he, turning to Regina. 
The maiden took her companion by the hand, who 
with no further effort, retired to her room, on the 
ground-floor. 

“I have never loved you, Regina,” said she, 
with a stern glance, “but misfortune is a strong 
link between two hearts; I know in what relation 
the dead stood towards you. Will you go with 
me to pay him a last visit ?” 

With a gesture of mute despair, Regina follow- 
ed Ulla through the garden, until they reached a 
small tower, in whose lower story had been placed 
the corpses of the Danes. On a bier in the mid- 
dle lay the captain of the cutter, who had been 
shot through the breast, as was evident from the 
blood which had stiffened his garments; though 
his pale face, even in death, was replete with man- 
ly beauty. 

“ With a loud, wild shriek, Regina fell on her 
knees beside the bier and covered the pale, stiff 
hand of the body with kisses; while, without ut- 
tering a word, but with a convulsive movement of 
the lips, that told of the inward conflict, Ulla stood 
motionless beside her.” ‘My son! My son!” 
she at length cried in tones of horror, “* My son! 





render.” 





I alone have murdered thee. Yes, | counselled 
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Philip to seek him in‘ young Gatt,’ and when! 
that failed, he attacked him on board his ship.” 

“No, you are innocent, Ulla; it was I who en-| 
ticed him to death,” cried Regina, wringing her 
hands in despair. ‘*‘ We met in Hamburg, we 
Jearned to love one another; we were secretly be-| 
trothed ; for my sake he undertook the command 
of the ‘ Falcon.’ ” 

Ulla now appeared wandering in her mind, and 
pointing to the ground, she whispered, “ they are 
false ! the spirits are false! they told me that the 
father was near at hand; but lo! it was the son. 
Come! let us haste away: they are here! they 
surround us! See! they mock us! there is no 
truth, either in the dead or the living.” 

** No, Ulia, you mistake,” cried Regina pas-. 
sionately : ‘*he, who lies dead before you, loved 
me devotedly, and I, the living, will remain true| 
to him even to death.” 

With these words, she kissed the cold brow of} 
the corpse, and seizing Ulla’s hand, drew her wild- 
ly to the door of the tower, from whence descend- 
ed three hundred steps to the ridge of rock. As 
if each knew the purpose of the other, although 
neither had spoken a word, they passed hurriedly 
through the portal, then stood, for a moment, look- 
ing down on the foaming billows, as they dashed 
against the shore, at the distance of one hundred 





and fifty feet below them. 

“ Are you willing ?” whispered Ulla, with a fear- | 
ful glance at her companion. For a moment, Re-| 
gina hesitated ; then with a lowery of despair, she 
threw herself into Ulla’s arms, and together they 
sprang from the cliff. A shriek of agony was} 
heard ; and the roaring waves, as they rose again 
from their ocean-bed, bore the shattered bodies of| 
the beautiful maiden and the emaciated matron| 
into the deep sea. | 

Many weeks had elapsed after the above men-| 
tioned events, when the town clerk, Philip, and the | 
sorrowful Margaret once more sat together in the| 
Governor’s apartment. The old Major reclined | 
in anarm chair, with his hands fulded, and his face | 
bearing traces of many tears. 

“The poor unhappy child!” he said, “she cost| 
me much anxiety by her ardent and passionate | 
temper; yet God knows, that I would willingly | 
die, if I could but recall her to life, or could only | 
conjecture the occasion of her self-destruction.” | 

“Nay! TI cannot but believe that it was entirely | 
accidenta!,” said the clerk ; “ she accompanied my | 
unhappy sister to the rocky cliff, and who knows| 
whether Ulla, in her wild desperation, might not| 
have dragged your daughter with her down the) 
fearful steep.” 

The Major shook his head mournfully, but made | 
no reply ; while Philip sought to comfort the weep- 
ing Margaret, who had already confided to him the| 
fact, that her sister, in a moment of confidence, 
had informed her that she was engaged to a stran- 
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ger, with whom she had become acquainted while 
in Hamburg, and whom she hoped to marry in the 
course of a few months. She also mentioned, that 
on visiting Regina’s chamber one night, when her 
father was taken unexpectedly ill, she found her 
absent, but kept the fact a secret, through fear of 
exciting the Major's displeasure. 

Six months after the above events witnessed 
the marriage of Philip and Margaret; and when 
the banns were published, it was openly éeclared 
that the youth was neither Ulla’s or the town 
clerk’s son as had been falsely reported, but the 
orphan child of a distant cousin of Siemon’s. 
As none of theIslanders further disputed Philip’s 
courage, he gladly renounced the business of a 
fisherman, and was unanimously elected to fill the 
office of town clerk, when Master Siemons vaca- 
ted the office on account of his advancing years. 

Mary E. Ler. 





MAN'S THREE GUESTS. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


A knocking at the castle gate ! 
When the bloom was on the tree, 

And the youthful master, all elate, 
Himself came forth to see,— 

A jocund Lady waited there, 

Gay were her robes of colors rare, 

Her tresses bright, to the zephyr stream’d, 

And her car on its silver axle gleam’d, 

Like the gorgeous barge of that Queen of yore 
Whose silken sail, and flashing oar, 
Sparkling Cydnus proudly bore. 

The youth, enraptured at her smile 
And won by her enchanting wile, 

And flatteries vain, 

Welcom’d her in, with all her train, 
Placing her in the chiefest seat, 
While as a vassal, at her feet 

He knelt, and paid her homage sweet. 

So, Pleasure deck’d his halls, with garlands gay, 
Bidding the sprightly viols play, 

Till her seductive power 
Chang’d day to night, and night to day, 
For every fleeting hour 

Bow’d to that syren guest of mirthful mien, 

Who linger’d till the vernal ray 
And summer’s latest rose had sigh’d themselves away. 


A knocking at the gate ! 
And the lordling of the hall, 
A strong and bearded man withal, 
Held parley at the threshold stone 
In the pomp of his estate. 
At length, the warder’s horn was blown, 
And ponderous bolis drawn one by one, 
And slowly on, with sandals torn, 
Came a pilgrim, travel-worn,— 

A burden at his back he bare,— 
And coldly said—** My name is Care !” 
Plodding, and weary years he brought, 
And a pillow worn with sleepless thought,— 
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And bade his votary ask of fame, 
Or, wealth, or wild ambition’s claim, 
Payment for the toil he taught. 
But black with dregs was the cup he quaff’d,— 
And ’mid his harvest proud 
The mocking tare look'’d up, and laugh’d 
Till his haughty heart was bow’d,— 


And wrinkles on his forehead hung, and o’er his path acloud. 


A knocking at the gate, 
’Mid the wintry even-tide, 
But querulous was the voice that cried, 
‘* Who cometh here so late ?— 
Ho! rouse the sentinel from his sleep,— 
Strict watch at every loop-hole keep.” 
* And man the walls,” he would have said, 
But alas his early friends were dead,— 
And his own eagle-glance was awed,— 
And the frost that never thawed 
Had settled on his head. 
Yet still, that thundering at the gate, 
From dawn till midnight late, 
Knew no rest, 
And a boding tone of fate 
Like an owlet’s cry of hate 
Chill’d his breast. 
Still, he rais’d the palsied hand, 
And earnest gave command 
To repel the threatening guest, 
And the Esculapian band 
In their armor old and tried 
He summon’d to his side, 
While the watchful nurses came 
Whose lamp like vestal flame 
Never died. 
But the siege advanc'd and a breach was made, 
For tower and bulwark their trust betray’d 
And thro’ the chasm, a skeleton fvot 
Forced its way,— 
And death’s cold hand to a shaft was put, 
And the man was clay. 


SONNET. 


My cot shall be beside a peaceful river, 

Far in the west shall lofty mountains rise, 

While all the east before me open lies ; 

When Spring appeared, such welcome I would give her, 
That she with me the live-long year would stay, 

For I would build a crystal green-house gay, 

And stock it with each rare and od’rous flower, 
Where she might safely make her winter bower. 
Without, the storm may beat, the ice may glaze, 
Within, green boughs, and books, and cheerful blaze, 
The chess-board’s marshalled host, and music’s tone 
And pleasing chat of youthful days long flown, 

Shall pay for all that winter’s band destroys, 

And make more dear the summer’s idle joys. 


Cc. C. L. 
Staunton, Va., 1848. 
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ADDRESS. 


Delivered at the request of the Military and Cit- 
izens of Richmond in commemoration of the 
life and services of John Quincy Adams, March 
21st, 1848. 


BY A. JUDSON CRANE. 


(Published at the request of the Committee.) 


Soldiers and Fellow Citizens: 


When the Indian Chief, Pushmetaha, was about 
to die, far from his western home and hunting 
ground, surrounded by only a few of his tribe, his 
last words were, “‘ go to my people, and when they 
say where is Pushmetaha, tell them that he is gone : 
that he has fallen like a mighty oak in the stillness 
of the forest.””> Untutored child of nature, he did 
not know his dying words were eloquent; but now 
I borrow them as appropriate to the occasion which 
has called us together, for of truth it may be said 
““a mighty oak has fallen in the stillness of the 
furest :”” and the echoes of its fall are still resound- 
ing through our land. 

If the great man, whom we now commemorate, 
when he came at the call of his country’s repre- 
sentatives to eulogise his country’s friend, Lafay- 
ette, found it needful to pray 


Oh Thou my voice inspire, 
Who touched Isaiah’s hallowed lips with fire, 


how much more needful is it to me to invoke 
His aid who turneth the hearts of the children of 
men! I am to speak to you of a man whose eagle 
eyes have witnessed, and whose laborious pen has 
recorded the stupendous events of nearly 70 years, 
a period crowded with incidents fearfully tragic in 
physical and sublime in moral action—a period in 
which all the elements of social and political power 
have been resolved into chaos to reconstruct them- 
selves anew,— incidents foreshadowing and follow- 
ing the apocalypse of Freedom which America re- 
vealed to the world. At an age when lads com- 
monly are but learning to write, his earnest, boyish 
face was flushing with intense interest at scenes, 
that brought an empire into existence; his hand 
was silently chronicling all that he witnessed. 

I am to speak to you of a man whose very in- 
fancy was as the mature age of most men; who, 
before he had fairly reached the period of youth, had 
made attainments and enjoyed advantages which 
seldom bless the longest life. He had seen and 
communed familiarly with men, both in Europe and 
America, who had Jed armies and ruled states, who 
were profound in knowledge, and great in all the 
elements of greatness; and who stamped their im- 
press on the world—in later years he sustained the 








honor of his country abroad on more occasions and 
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fur a longer period than any of our countrymen ;|table eyes away from it. To him were committed 
and advancing through successive gradations at-|the memories of our Washington, Madison, and 
tained the Presidency of the United States, a| Monroe, for eulogy, and he executed the task in 
power in comparison of which the proudest sceptre | such a way that the productions are literal histories 
that kingly hands now hold is a feeble barren | of the times of those distinguished men. On no 
thing. /page of them has he recorded one ungenerous 
I am to speak to you of the scholar who found | thonght or unkind reflection. 
time amid the most oppressive official duties to} Duty to the dead demands no injustice to the 
commune with the great men of antiquity and com- living. He, who has borne his country’s honors 
ment upon their writings ; who discussed with tra- | and dies enveloped in his country’s flag, is shielded 
gedians the master-pieces of the great dramatist, | by its consecrated folds from rude invasion or pro- 


who corresponded with men of science and of let-|fane scrutiny. Perfection is not an attribute of 


ters, while his own eyes nightly swept the heavens | 
on the alert for some new signal from the skies. 
In short I am to speak to you of the states- 
man, philosopher, poet, scholar, patriot, christian, 
the combined acts of whom, with all the circum- 


‘humanity. ‘The only human character which his- 
'tory presents that gives no salient point of attack 
even to his foes, the only career unique in its har- 
| mony and powerful in its majesty, isthe career of 
| him, whom we still delight to call the Father of his 


stantial details of his life point him out as one of| country. 


the most remarkable and wonderful men of past or 
present times. 

But my subject will still want much of the inci- 
dent that gives popularity toa theme. He was no 
triumphal conqueror. ‘There is no wreath of glory 
on his brow, snatched from the battle-field amid 
danger and death. The way of his journey was 
among the paths of peace. His battles were 
fought in the quiet seclusion of the study or the 
cabinet. His antagonists were armed not with the 
sword but the pen, led on by Castlereagh and Nes- 
selrode, Metternich and Talleyrand. 


He sleeps and o’er his peaceful grave 
No banuers soiled with conquest wave, 
Yet he was freedom’s cherished son 
He sleeps—the friend of Washington. 


How oppressive is my task and with what fer- 
vent sincerity and well-founded claim, while I dis- 
trust myself, may I rely on your patience and par- 
tial consideration. I should shrink in dismay from 


the attempt if I did not know that a glance at his | 


life will suffice for his eulogy, a bare enumeration 
of his prominent acts will attest his great powers. 
Fellow citizens: we stand this day, in contem- 


| If, before proceeding further, I might go a 
little into detail, I would say there is peculiar fit- 
‘ness in Virginia paying honor to a departed son 
‘of Massachusetts. They are the twin sisters of 
'the family of states. In one the revolution began, 
in the other it ended. Lexington saw the first, 
Yorktown the last of the continental war. Adams, 
vin Massachusetts, and Henry in Virginia, as if un- 
/consciously breathed upon by some hidden angel, 
were at the same moment arming for the conflict, 
which their prophetic eyes saw to be inevitable. 
They gave successively the first presidents to the 
nation. Without disparagement to the other states 
of the confederacy, it may be said, without the aid 
of a metaphor, that their great men banding to- 
gether, standing up shoulder to shoulder, formed 
that sacred arch, spanning like a rainbow the politi- 
cal heavens, on which the Goddess of Liberty came 
down to the earth. 

Let the bands of that holy marriage solemnized 
iby contract in 1776 in the face of the world, the 





prolific fruits of which are seen in seventeen new 
| states of American freemen, let it, oh let it never 
| be sundered ! 

As the august subject of my discourse once de- 





plation at least, around the bier of the dead: we} clared in the privacy of social converse, but with 
come as countrymen to do honor to one who has| the emphasis of hearty sincerity, and with an en- 
borne the highest honors our country can bestow ;| ergy peculiar to his character, ‘‘ By the consti- 
we come as a family of brethren to do the last sad | tution of my country, by all its compromises for the 
offices to our elder brother. What though we dif- | south and the north I will stand to the last moment 
fered in life! The hand of death has smitten one of | of my life,” so let us stand by the compact of our 
us, and it is no time for any other thought, there is | forefathers and suffer no intrusive thought to weak- 
no room for any other feeling than all-absorbing|en its grasp. Let us declare 


grief. Let us in common with the nation gather Una Spes unaque Salus 


around the sacred corpse and bow our heads in 
woe. Let us look into the venerable face of the| 
departed, and recounting all his virtues and his 


Ambobus erit: 


To us there shall be one hope and a common fate. 
Passing by the birth and infant years of John 





mighty acts, give to oblivion every other feeling. Quiney Adams “whose nursery songs were the 
His name is inscribed on nearly every page of the | hymns of freedom,” and whose infant soul was 
history of his country which includes his life. Let) pow darkened by the perils of the incipient revolt 
us look upon the brighter pages, and if there be} of the colonies, and now nerved and strengthened 
any on which there is a shade let us turn our chari- by the stern resolve, warm debate and lofty action 
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of the patriots around him, whose eyes beheld the 
smoke that rolled up from Bunker Hill,——passing 
them by as familiar or unsuitable we find him cast 
by the current of events at the early age of eleven 
years along with his father on the already perturbed 
shores of foreign lands. Could an American lad, 
upon whose mind the idea of freedom had fallen 
like a spark on tinder, could he go among the an- 
cient dynasties, the then arbitrary governments 
and almost brutish serfs of the older world, and 
not find new, strange, powerful impulses awakened 
within him! What a contrast even to his youthful 
soul! leaving a country which had just awaked 
from slumber to find itself free—he walked among 
peuple, he beheld thrones, which for centuries the 
one to be governed and the other to rule by an ar- 
bitrary and unquestioned doctrine, brief as it was 
omnipotent “ the divine right of kings,” had main- 
tained a silence and repose astounding to him—the 
silence of political and social death. To think and 
to speak on great political topics therefore, even 
at so early an age, was a transition as natural and 
as congenial to him as the usual delights of boy- 
hood, the hoop or the top. 

The mission on which his father went, to borrow 
money for our impoverished colonies, fighting, 
bleeding for freedom, doubtless must have created 
in his breast a solemn conviction that he was part 
and parcel of a holy mission. 

Without stopping to dwell on this picture or to 
invoke the aid of your fancy, is there a man.who 
can conceive of the tide of swelling, oppressing 
emotions, which crowded in upon and overwhelmed 
this American lad—I might almost say this first 
of the Republic of North America. 

Such a transition, under such circumstances, 
could have no other effect than to give to youth the 
soberness and sternness, the thoughtfulness and 
cautious forecast that belongs to ripe manhood. It 
may be that-the frigidity of manner which charac- 
terized his after career, was acquired by being thus 
prematurely introduced into life, and made to see 
by an early and enlarged observation of mankind 
the necessity of prudence and circumspection. Cer- 
tain it is, it was not the result of a selfish or un- 
feeling heart. One inevitable consequence of it 
was to brighten and employ his faculties to a degree 
that attracted the observation of the distinguished 
men with whom he came in contact, and hence at 
the puerile age of fourteen years, he was selected 
by Mr. Dana, then named as Minister to Russia, as 
the Secretary of that legation. Having heard the 
wrongs of his country, and the rights of his country- 
men, discussed on both sides of the Atlantic by the 
great men of America and of Europe, and the great 
problem of free institutions debated by the mas- 
ter minds of the world; having been actually en- 
rolled in his country’s service at this early pe- 
riod, it is no matter of surprise that he imbibed 
a love of her institutions and a dislike of the Gov- 


ernments of Europe, deep, burning and inveterate. 
This sentiment tinges all the productions of his 
pen at that period of his life, which have fallen 
under my eye, and | need not recall to your minds 
the familiar writings of his early manhood, in which 
this sentiment is every where present. His ora- 
tions, and they are not a few, are exuberant with 
congratulations at the happiness of his country and 
eloquent invectives against governmental tyranny. 
Indeed, those who are at all familiar with his life 
cannot fail to recognize this feature in his public 
acts. A recent measure of public policy concern- 
ing England was an instance in point. He ever 
presented a firm, adamantine front to the monar- 
vhies of the old world. He was for giving them 
no foothold, if possible, on this continent, and was 
ever on the alert to prevent their encroachments. 
His sagacity on this subject was surprising. In 
1844 he made a remark in private conversation 
concerning the island of Cuba, which a recent de- 
bate in the Parliament of England proves to have 
been made with prophetic accuracy. It may not 
be generally known that he was the author of the 
political doctrine adopted by Washington during 
the French Revolution and which he promulgated 
in his Farewell Address to his countrymen, “ union 
among ourselves and independence of all entang- 
ling alliance or implication with the condition or 
policy of foreign States.” It might safely have 
been predicated of a life begun under such auspi- 
ces, that it would be devoted by inevitable neces- 
sity to the service of the country. The natal stars 
which prevailed at his birth were just appearing in 
the heavens, and taking their places within the belt 
of siderial fire, encircled in which they continue to 
float along the sky, catching the gaze of an admi- 
ring world. Their first mild radiance fell on him, 
and consecrated him to the cause of popular liberty. 

All this in the man and the statesinan was the 
legitimate influence of the early impressions made 
on the boy. 

A few years spent at the different courts of Eu- 
rope, or in study, and a few years in Harvard 
University, and in studying Law, brought Mr. Ad- 
ams into active life as a practitioner in the city of 
Boston. His father was at this time Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. Withall the influence 
of these then extraordinary advantages of educa- 
tion and connexion, his progress was slow and dis- 
heartening. Let it not be supposed that the sub- 
ject of my discourse was wafted on the gentle wings 
of birth and fortune into places of honor and profit. 
He either voluntarily or of necessity wrestled with 
all those oppressing and formidable trials which 
beset the pathway of early professional life, and 
which seem like Harpies to cling with malignant 
fury to the skirts of those who are most worthy of 
exemption. Narrow means, neglect, want of em- 





ployment, and consequent despondency, are the con- 
stant themes on which he descants at this period 
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of his life. I say this on the authority of some 
original letters of his which have been placed in my 
hands. 

It is ever instructive to look back, if we can, 
at the first steps of those who have achieved dis- | 
tinguished honor. It may serve a good purpose | 
in cheering that portion of my auditory who are) 
still on the threshold of life, to know that Mr. Ad- 
ams felt the chilling influence of straitened finances, 
cold neglect, self distrust, and personal embarrass- 
ment—and all these through several years, and so 
much so, as well nigh to determine him to abandon 
a pursuit so barren of rewards. He announces 
with great glee to his brother the advent of a client, 
and recounts his first appearance at the bar, ‘ on 
Friday about noon Otis came to me in the Court 
House, told me he had a cause of assault and battery 
just coming on, stated the facts which he expect- 
ed to prove at the trial ; and told me he should be 
happy to have me assist him if | felt disposed. I 
was determined to take the first opportunity to get 
over a very formidable task, and | knew I should 
have no other opportunity of the kind during the 
present session of the Court, and, therefore, with- 
out any further preparation, I accepted the offer, 
and at 3 in the afternoon, immediately after dinner, 
the trial came on. W. Cranch,* in the same manner 
made his first appearance on the other side, support- 
by Mr. Dawes. We were plaintiffs, and such was 
the weight of oppression upon me, that I had hard- 
ly strength to read the writ. You might have seen 
me ‘shiver and look pale, make periods in the midst 
of sentences and throttle the practiced accents in 
my fears.’ I made out, however, to get through, 
afier entertaining the jury about a quarter of an 
hour with pretty incoherent stuff. We obtained a ver- 
dict—so I had the comforting consideration of hav- 
ing done no harm to support me. * The agita- 
tion of my mind was perceived by every body pres- 
ent and has been mentioned to me by several per- 
sons. * * I think I shall have more facility for 
my next attempt; but am extremely apprehensive 
of a certain hesitation in speech, which I have never 
been able to overcome in private conversation.” 

Here follows an extract which strongly brings 
to mind the passage in Richelieu, 

Fail : fail! 
In the lexicon of youth, which fate reserves 
For a bright manhood, there is no such word 


As—Fail. 

“‘ Speak [ will, or give up the profession, for I 
had mach rather earn my daily subsistence by hoe- 
ing the corn or mowing the hay upon my father’s 
farm, than sneak through life by the insignificant 
employment of defaulting writs upon a note of hand 
or a bond. Two or three years will, I presume, 
decide the matter.” In the same letter, he says: 
‘* How shall we contrive to continue our corres- 
pondence after the removal to Philadelphia. My 
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finances will less than ever admit of expense in the 
way of postage.” 

I have dwelt upon these minor points because 
we are apt to think that there is something pecu- 
liar in the early life of distinguished men—and be- 
cause it has been generally supposed that he of 
whom I speak, had passed by an easy and quick 
transition, into favorable notice. On the contrary, 
the facts go to show that he was indebted to his 
own unaided industry and talents for his promotion 
after a trying probation. It is much to be doubted 
whether, without these trials, he would ever have 
attained the high place he held for so long a period. 
They were the incentives to labor and laid the 
ground work of his future success. 

Thus heavily went the time for four years with 
one who was destined ere long to stand before 
Kings and who filled for more than half a century, 
places of honor and responsibility. A few articles 
written shortly after this time, in 1793 or 1794, 
perhaps for want of other employment, for a paper 
in Boston, over the signature of Marcellus, advo- 
cating the doctrine of Neutrality in the war then 
in progress between France and the other powers 
of Europe, attracted the favorable notice of Wash- 
ington, then President of the United States; and 
without solicitation or intimation to any of his 
friends, he was offered the post of Minister to Hol- 
land. This he accepted. Thus it may be said 
without figure of speech, that like Hannibal he was 
led by the Father of his Country to the altar of 
his country and made to swear fealty to her and 
eternal hatred to her foes. Mr. Jefferson recom- 
mended him for this post. He had been long un- 
employed—but now the mine of knowledge and 
experience which had Jain so long hidden and use- 
less,—the torch having been applied to it—began 
to explode in rapid and brilliant displays. The 
talents which were about to rust from nonuse found 
glorious exercise, and the spirit that panted for em- 
ployment entered on a career of public labor which 
lasted fifty-three years. It ended only with his 
death. From 1794 to 1801 he held diplomatic sta- 
tions in Holland, England and Prussia. He re- 
received also a commission to Portugal, but while 
on his way to Lisbon, his destination was changed 
to Berlin, where he effected an important treaty of 
commerce. How useful and faithful his services 
in those stations were may be inferred from the 
fact that Washington, in 1799, declared him to be 
‘the most valuable public character we have abroad 
and the ablest of all our diplomatic corps.” In 
1802, having returned home, Mr. Adams was elect- 
ed by the city of Boston to the Senate of Massa- 
chusetts, and very shortly thereafter the Legisla- 
ture of that State elevated him to the Senate of 
the United States. For causes which it is need- 
less here to dwell upon, he resigned his seat in the 
Senate in 1808, having held it five years. While 
a Senator of the United States the Directory of 
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Harvard University conferred on him the appoint-| Great Britain. Iti is not easy to estimate the pru- 
ment of Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory—the | dence and watchfulness which such a period de- 
duties of which he discharged during the recesses | manded. America was just taking her stand among 
of Congress—and with such eminent ability that) the nations of the earth, As in the youth of man, 
his lectures were crowded by other than Academi-| so the youth of a nation is the time when its hab- 
cal hearers. These lectures were published in two| its, its policy, and if I may so say, its moral stand- 
octavo volumes and have been extensively read. | |ing are fixed and determined. So far as these con- 
Jn 1809, he was recalled by Mr. Madison into the | cerned our foreign relations, they were necessarily 
public service and sent as ambassador to Russia.! very much shaped and adjusted by the first ambassa- 
where he continued about five years. During) dors atthe different courts. To Mr. Adains belongs 
his residence at the Court of St. Petersburg,|the imperishable honor of having discharged with 
his services to his country were neither few nor| entire satisfaction to our early Presidents and the 
small: among the most important of them was! people, these important trusts. 
his securing the intervention of the Emperor be-| During the eight years that he held the Secreta- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, which! ryship of State under Mr. Monroe, there were nu- 
resulted in the peace that was shortly after de-| merous acts of importance and responsibility which 
clared between those countries. In Russia, as| he was called on to perform. During that admin- 
every where else, his active pen was employed in| istration the claims of Spain were adjusted—the 
contributing to the information and amusement of) Territory of Florida was acquired and the free- 
his countrymen, and his “Journal of a Tourthrongh | dom of the revolted colonies of Spain in South 
Silesia” was published in numbers and read with) America was recognized. The administration of 
delight in America and translated into the langua-| Mr. Monroe gave such uncommon satisfaction to 
ges of Germany and France. For the commis- | all parts of the country, that it has been significant- 
sion which settled the terms of the Peace at Ghent, | ly styled the era of good feeling. Perhaps no ad- 
of which Clay and Gallatin were two, Mr. Madi- | ministration of our government has met with so 
son named him as the head. With them he afier- | little opposition, or rendered more valnable servi- 
wards went to London and effected a treaty of com- | (ces. Of necessity in the practical working of our 
merce with Great Britain. He was then appointed | government, a large share of the labor and respon- 
minister plenipotentiary at that court. | sibility falls upon the Secretary of State. The 
Here you will not fail to be struck with a coin-| consentaneous voice of the country attested the 
cidence which is worthy of remark. The elder zeal, fidelity and industry which characterized that 
Adams had taken the leading part in treating with officer. Whatever acts of that administration are 
Great Britain at the close of the Revolutionary | still controverted points of history, and there is at 
war, and was our first ambassador there, and the least one—the acquisition of Florida—I leave 
son was the chief of the negotiators who brought, where I find them, confident that history will do 
the second war with Great Britain to an end, and impartial and entire justice to those who counselled 
was the first minister to that court after peace was) and negotiated that important measure. It is no 
restored. | purpose of mine, in tracing in this hurried way the 
Mr. Adams was called home from England to! prominent features of the life of this great man, 
take the post of Secretary of State under Mr. to say one word or suggest a thought which will 
Monroe in 1817. His appointment gave general fall unpleasantly opon the ear of any one. Tt would 
satisfaction. Gen. Jackson declared him “the fit-| be impossible for any man to have filled so many 
est person for the office ; a man who would stand | stations and been in public life so long, performing 
by his country in the hour of danger.” His ca- such a variety of duties withont incurring dissent 
reer as a foreign minister ended here. He had | of opinion, if no stronger feeling ; equally unlikely 
held six commissions as ambassador and minister.| would he be to escape the common frailty of 
If the number, variety and duration of these ap-| our race in the commission of errors; but be- 
pointments be alone considered, it is but truth to lieving him to have been governed by high pa- 
say that he was distinguished beyond any of his triotism and lofty morality, I shall not shrink 
countrymen; but when the difficulty, delicacy and from saying what truth demands in the discharge 
magnitude of his labors are taken into the account, of the duty you have imposed upon me. In the 
together with the ability he displayed and the uni-| rapid manner in which I have been compelled to 
versal acceptance of his services, it is not too much glance at these prominent features I arrive at the 
to say that he has never been surpassed, if he has event most conspicuous in the life of Mr. Adams, 
been approached, in this department of the Gov- his elevation tothe Presidency. The circumstance 
ernment. He had represented the Union almost, is too recent not to have kept alive some of the 
uninterruptedly from the moment when in weak-| warm feeling incident, too painfully accompanying 
ness and in darkness it declared itself independent, | ‘the recurrence of Presidential elections. Honest 
down to the period when in courage and in strength | differences of opinion are not only to be looked for 
it coped successfully with the growling Lion of on such occasions, but to be respected as rights in- 
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herent in the very frame-work of our political or- 
ganization. Fearing, therefore, that I might mar 
the harmony of what ouglit to be on the demise of 
an Ex-President a national symphony of grief— 
I shall pass over this part of his life with such re- 
marks only as may be unavoidably necessary. The 
election of Mr. Adams took place in 1825. Un- 
like those who preceded and succeeded him, he was 


not elected by the direct voice of the people. The 


people having failed to make an election in the 
preceding fall, the election devolved, under the 
Constitution, upon the House of Representatives. 
Upon the first ballot in that body the choice fell on 
him. To this circumstance, nndoubtedly, may be 
traced much of the opposition which his adminis- 
tration encountered. In his reply to the Commit- 
tee of Congress, who officially communicated to 
him the fact of his election he expresses regret that 
the election could not again be referred to the peo- 
ple and uses this language: “It has been my for- 
tune to be placed by the divisions of sentiment pre- 
vailing among our countrymen on this occasion, in 
competition, friendly and honorable, with three of 
my fellow-citizens, all justly enjoying in eminent 
degrees the public favor: and of whose worth, tal- 
ents and services, no one entertains a higher or 
more respectful sense than myself. The names of 
two of them were, in the fulfilment of the provis- 
ions of the Constitution, presented to the selection 
of the House in concurrence with my own ; names 
closely associated with the glory of the nation, and 
one of them further recommended by a larger mi- 
nority of the primary electoral suffrages than mine. 
In this state of things, could my refusal to accept 
the trust thus delegated to me, give an immediate 
Opportunity to the people to form and to express, 
with a nearer approach to unanimity, the object of 
their preference, I should not hesitate to decline 
the acceptance of this eminent charge and to sub- 
mit the decision of this momentous question again 
to their determination. But the constitution itself 
has not so disposed of the contingency which would 
arise in the event of my refusal,” &c. Elected 
without the direct suffrages of the people, it is 
also to be inferred that his administration of the 
Government did not meet with their approbation. 
Though a candidate again he was not réelected. 
It is for after generations and the pen of history tu 
record in their true colors the acts of his adminis- 
tration; we are too near them to be impartial judges. 
To the final arbitrament of history | leave them. 
The angel to whom is committed the record of truth 
is sternly inscribing on the everlasting tablets the 
acts of us all. He is neither restrained by our 
opinions, nor seduced by our hopes. 

Thongh not advanced to the Presidential office 
by the direct will of the people, I find in his inau- 
gural address the. recognition of their sovereignty, 
in precise accordance with all the teachings of his 
life—* Our political creed is without a dissenting 


ows which can be heard—that the will of the peo- 
ple is the source and the happiness of the people, 
‘the end of all legitimate government on earth—that 
the best security for the beneficence, and the best 
‘guaranty against the abuse of power, consists in 
‘the freedom, purity and frequency of popular elec- 
|tions—that the general government of the Union, 
‘and the separate government of the States are all 
sovereignties of limited powers, fellow-servants of 
the same masters; uncuntrolled within their res- 
pective spheres ; uncontrollable by encroachments 
on each other.” I find there also another senti- 
ment which cannot fail to find a response in every 
patriotic breast: “Ten years of peace at home 
and abroad have assuaged the animosities of politi- 
eal contention, and blended into harmony the dis- 
cordant elements of public opinion. There still 
remains one effort of magnanimity, one sacrifice 
of prejudice and passion, to be made by individu- 
als throughout the Union, who have heretofore fol- 
lowed the standard of political party. It is that 
of discarding every remnant of rancor against each 
other: of embracing as countrymen and friends 
and of yielding to talents and virtue alone that con- 
fidence which in times of contention for principle 
was bestowed only on those who bore the badge of 
party communion.” In consonance with this senti- 
ment, Mr. Adams proscribed no man on account of 
his opinions, but left the offices of the country open 
to men of all parties. 

Called by the almost unanimous suffrages of his 
native Congressional district to occupy a seat as 
its representative in the Halls of Congress, Mr. 
Adams departed from the precedents of those who 
had filled the Presidential chair and entered the 
lower House in 1831. This departure from estab- 
lished custom must rest for its justification upon 
his desire still to be useful—his obedience to old 
and tried friends, and the almost absolute necessity 
of employment to one to whom Jahor had become 
from long habit essential. ‘There is one view of 
it, however, which goes far to relieve him from 
animadversion. He had, dering his whole life, 
songht to put the Republic of North America in as 
strong contrast as possible with the Monarchies of 
Europe. Those who sit on thrones are lifted up 
and sedulously guarded from contact with the peo- 
ple whom they rule. Power is assumed to flow 
down from the ruler to the ruled, while in our 
government, power reaches up from the people and 
not only creates, but controls its highest officer. 
Rebuked by the people for his administrative acts, 
he may have chosen to descend from the Presiden- 
tial chair to mingle again with the mass of his coun- 
trymen and thus to illustrate the Republican doc- 
trine, that there is no position in our country ex- 
empt from their influence. 

That portion of his life that intervenes between 
his reéntry into Congress and the hour of his deathis 
too recent and familiar to require more than a pass- 
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ing notice at my hands. Having been the servant 
of the nation, he does not seem willing to become 
a member of a party. Hence his knowledge, ex- 
perience and influence were found sometimes on 
one side and sometimes on another of the parties 
which divided the House. Such a course could not 
fail to subject him occasionally to the censure of 
both. But with the independence and firmness 
which were prominent in his character, he turned 
neither to the right hand nor to the left. 

During the session of the House, he was most 
constant in his attendance. It was a rare thing to 
find him absent from his seat. Blessed with a vig- 
orous constitution, which he had kept in sound ac- 
tion by a rigid attention to the laws of health, he 
followed up the daily occupations of life with an 
assiduity and tenacity, which have, perhaps, never 
been exceeded. Every moment was crowded with | 
employment. His relaxations were either mental 
or physical exertion. Turning from graver mat- 
ters, he indited a sonnet for a lady or corresponded 
on some subject of science, literature or art. Tho- 
roughly informed in all past history, he observed 
with minute accuracy the passing events of the 
present. Faithfully observant of all social and fa- 
miliar duties, the recurring Sabbath found him, in 
sunshine or in storm, a solemn worshipper in the 
Temple of God. Just and liberal in all his deal- 
ings ; strict in morality—stern in justice—unabend- 
ing in integrity, no stain of moral obliquity has at- 
tached to his name from his cradle to his grave. 
Though not of easy or unconstrained manners, he 
was accessible to all who approached him from the 
highest to the most humble. Intrepid and of in- 
domitable courage, he shrank from no responsibili- 
ty and feared nothing so much as untruth or dis- 
honor. He filled up the measure of his days with 
acts of benevolence and patriotism. 

Mr. Adams was, without doubt, indebted more to 
labor and cultivation than to natural powers. As 
a writer, he was chaste without stiffness and forci- 
ble without redundancy : accurate, fervent—speak- 
ing only when he had something to say, he was not 
of that school of orators who leave a vague sound 
in the ear without any impression on the mind. 
He had none of that faculty that Bonaparte calls 
“the talent for harangue.” Assiduous in labor, he 
devoted his unofficial hours to severe study, and in 
the course of a long life he had acquired a fund of 
knowledge which ranks him among the most learned 
of this or any age. His motto was “ Vita sine li- 
teris Mors.” Life without knowledge would have 
been indeed nothing but death. While harassed 
with the cares of the Presidential office, he found 
time to draw up for the improvement of his son, 
then a student of Law, most elaborate abstracts of 
the chief orations of Cicero and the Provencal Let- 
ters of Pascal. Indeed he much resembled Cicero 
himself, ‘* with his hundred volumes, his varied per- 





fections and extraordinary achievements,” or like 


Varro, of whom St. Augustine said, “ when I see 
how much Varro wrote, I wonder much that he 
ever had any leisure to read, and when | see how 
much he read, I wonder much that he ever had any 
leisure to write.” His knowledge was ever at the 
command of those who desired it. He believed 
with the bard of Avon— 


Thyself and thy belongings 
Are not thine own 30 proper, as to waste 
Thyself upon thy virtues, them on thee. 
Heaven doth with us, as we with torches do; 
Not light them for themselves. 


Notwithstanding the claim he had upon the at- 
tention of mankind, he abhorred everything ap- 
proaching to personal display. He shrank from 
the public gaze. One might have ridden a long 
journey in company with him and been entirely un- 
conscious of his presence. He made the just, but 
not common distinction between notoriety and fame. 
To the last hour of his life, he was earnestly stri- 
ving after knowledge. He did not consider himself 
to have attained unto knowledge. A recent num- 
ber of our Literary Messenger discloses a corres- 
pondence on scientific subjects with Lieut. Maury, 
a Virginian, whose name | am proud to mention in 
this conneciion. He looked upon life as the seed 
field of knowledge, the full harvest of which is 
reaped in manifold products beyond the dark win- 
ter of the grave. 

There is a portion of the recent acts of this dis- 
tinguished man, which has been supposed to affect 
certain relations of ours, on which, if I consulted 
my inclinations merely, or the delicacy of the sub- 
ject, I should forbear to touch; but having con- 
sented to speak of him, a paramount sense of jus- 
tice impels me to say a few words on that subject. 
I am persuaded I shall be understood without using 
terms more broad or explicit, than to say that Mr. 
Adams has been by sume supposed to be hostile to 
the interests of the South. 1 need not tell you, 
among whom I was born, that 1 consider this, if 
true, a grievous blemish upon the otherwise sym- 
metrical character of a distinguished statesman. 
Hostility to the interests of any portion of one's 
country is inconsistent with enlighted statesman- 
ship or genuine patriotism. But acis and meas- 
ures may be sometimes so blended, as that ac- 
tion with regard to them may be misapprehended, 
and inferences may be drawn which the actor him- 
self never purposed. 

I am not about to make any pleaforthedead. His 
defence must be made before the bar of God and 
of History. But inasmuch as 1 know that you love 
truth and cherish magnanimity, and that you desire 
to construe charitably what you may not be able to 
justify, I feel myself excused for calling your at- 
tention to some facts which are in your knowledge 
and some which, perhaps, are not. The first of 
these is, that Mr. Adams was never, (I believe.) 
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voted for or sustained by that organized band in| 


in his own district, the avowed object of which is 
to interfere with and destroy the rights of the South. 
I have not been able to learn that he was affiliated 
withthem. The inference to be drawn from this fact 
is, that whatever complexion his acts may have borne 
1o our eyes, he had no purpose in common with 
them. For it can hardly be conceived that they 
would not be prompt to discover it. But if this 
were not so, he has declared in one of his speeches 


in Congress that he was in no way connected with 


them, and that they had passed severe condemna- 
tion upon him, and that he wished to make no in- 
terference with the institutions of the South.* 
Another fact unknown to many and which is of so 
private a character that it hardly finds an appropri- 
ate place in a public discourse—another fact is, 
that in the summer of 1844, a gentleman of this 
city, visiting him by invitation at his home in Quin- 
ey, carried along with his family a slave, then and 
now his property ; and though under the same roof 


for several weeks, no word was spoken of a gen-| 
eral or special character on the subject of our in- | 


stitutions, except on one occasion when the subject 


was introduced by the gentleman himself, with the 


view of learning explicitly his sentiments on that 
point. In that conversation, he stated that his 
opinions of the institution were not so much form- 
ed upon any knowledge of his own, as from inter- 
course with men from the South, naming Mr. Mad- 
ison, Mr. Monroe, Mr. Wirt, Chief Justice Mar- 
shall and others; that those opinions were formed 





In casting back our eyes over the rapid sketch 
we have traced of Mr. Adams’ life, it must be ap- 
| parent that any detailed notice of the prominent 
events of it is impossible—they cannot even be 
‘enumerated in the compass of an hour, and longer 
time would weary this immense and crowded throng. 
So numerous are they, that if I undertook to name 
them, my discourse would be but an imperfect in- 
dex. So important have they been, that volumes 
will be required to do them justice. His orations 
_and contribations to literature and science, exclu- 
_sive of his State papers, will eonstitute a volumi- 
‘nous work. His more prominent actions are an 
| inseparable part of the history of his country, and 
the memory of his name will be as undying as 
‘Time. He hasleft behind him materials for works 
‘of great interest and value, which, together with 
his life, will pass to future generations, who will 
| assign him, with more impartiality than we can do, 
the place in the Temple of Fame which his servi- 
ces demand. 
* . * * 

Look in with me upon the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States. Itisthe 21st of Feb- 
ruary. ‘To-morrow is the birthday of the Father 
of his Country. The House is in session. The 
business before it is a scheme of Literature and 
Philanthropy. It is the plan fora national exchange 
|of books and works of art. A member has risen 
‘to speak. It is plain that he is an old—very old 
'man; more than 80 years press upon his venera- 
ble head. His voice is low and tremulous. He is 





some years ago—that they coincided, exactly with | the patriarch of the assemblage. Thick coming 
theirs and he had seen no reason to change them. memories of the past are crowding on that good 
He denied to the General Government the rightto old man. He saw the first Congress of his coun- 
interfere with the subject any where so long as it| try that ever sat. He has watched his country 
was kept within the limits of the constitution—that | from her infancy upto the present hour. A strong 
the constitution contained compromises on that very \lover of his race, an enthusiastic believer in its 
point, by which the rights of the South were de-| ultimate bright and glorious destiny, he has seen 
termined, and that by the constitution with all its | the thirteen feeble colonies expand into thirty mag- 
compromises he would stand to the Jast moment of | nificent empires. He has watched the current of 
his life. I must say further, that so far as he spoke | free institutions as it has rolled round the world, 
of the South and Southern men, it was always/and his glorious vision, by anticipation, beholds the 
with kindness and often with warmth. |dream of his boyhood about to be realized. Mon- 

I suggest these facts without any comment fur-|archies tremble and topple to their fall, and on 
ther than to ask, if there is not room to suppose | their ruins men are about to erect universal Re- 
that the two acts—the presentation of petitions and | publics.* He has seen these thrones. He has 
opposition to the acquisition of foreign territory— | represented his country in the throng that surrounds 


opon which alone I believe the opinion of his hos- 
tility to the South is founded,—I ask if there is 
not room to suppose that these two matters were 
connected in his mind with other constitutional 
questions, which Jed him to advocate the one and 
resist the other. You are aware that Sonthern 
members of Congress did advocate the one and re- 
sist the other upon the ground that there were other 
constitutional questions implicated in them. But, 
as I said befure, these questions belong to history, 
and not to this occasion. 
* Congressiona! Glolse— Dec. 29, 1843. 


‘them; he has seen Europe kindled with general 
|war on account of republican principles; he has 
seen France pour forth her millions, dashing with 
misguided fury on the foes of freedom. He has 
seen the grand army of Bonaparte, scattered and 
thinned, flit like shadows back through the Russian 
snows. He has heard the thunders of Waterloo, 
_and seen the throne of the Bourbons réerected in 
|France. He has heard the abortive vivas of the 
three days of July give place to the shouts of ‘ long 


* The recent revolution in France began on the 21st of 
February. 
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live the king ;’ but strong in the faith of man’s ulti- 
mate freedom, his soul expands at the memories of 
the past and the glorious recollections that connect 
with to-morrow—the birthday of Washington. I 
have said a proposition for exchanges of science 
and art between America and Europe is the sub- 
ject of discussion. He favors it; for he knows 
that with that exchange another deeper and grander 
is rapidly going on—a free exchange of opinions 
on republican government: give it but scope and 
the fires of Vesuvius or Stromboli are as easily 
quenched with cords of hemp as the millions of 
Europe kept chained to their thrones. Thinking 
of these things, he has risen to speak. ‘There is 
silence in the Hall. The members, as is their 
custom, have gathered about him. They listen 
to hear; but the tide of emotion that memory 
loosens is too strong and too rapid. The im- 
prisoned soul swells beyond the worn and feeble 
tenement of clay, and he sinks down to rise no 
more. He falls inthe Temple of Freedom, at 
the foot of her altar, beneath the flag of his coun- 
try, that flaunts out to meet the kissing breeze, ex- 
claiming, “ This is the last of earth; I am content.” 

May I not truthfully say, “a mighty oak has 
fallen in the stillness of the forest.” 





THE CONQUEROR'S BANNER. 
BY MRS. M. E. HEWITT. 
“* In hoc signo vinces.” 


No more by golden idols— 
The Pagan monarch said— 
Let our embattled legions 
To victory be led. 
Lo! heaven in fire revealeth 
To us, the power divine, 
That shall marshal forth to conquest 
The host of Constantine ! 


The haughty-hearted Persian 
Before its might will quail, 

And the soaring Roman eagle 
His lofty pinions vail— 

And the Goth beneath his iron helm 
Will hush his battle-ery, 

When bold above our flashing spears 
We rear the Cross on high! 


Then far upon your banners 
The sign be proudly borne, 
And graven on your bucklers 
The glorious symbol worn— 
Thus set upon our battle front, 
The talisman divine, 
That shall seatter like the whirlwind 
The foes of Constantine! 


My heart! with cares environed— 
That panting in the strife, 
Hast set thine earthly idols 
In the battle front of life— 
When thou, amid the conflict, 
Dost prove them false and frail ; 
Turn heavenward, like the Pagan, 
For the Power that shall prevail. 


THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 
OF 
FRANCE. 


The following letter, is the first of a series that we pro- 
pose to lay before our readers, from the pen of a very ac- 
complished Virginian, residing in Paris. Wedo not doubt 
that his correspondence will be hailed by them with de- 
light, writing, as he does, in the very centre of Continental 


|commotion and amid the most exciting events of the age. 


The absorbing interest, felt by all classes in our country 
for the destinies of Europe, will render his letters, just at 
this time, peculiarly acceptable.—[ Ed. Mess. 





Paris, Marcu 1848. 


Mr. Editor,— 


The developement ofsPolitical Institutions and 
their results depend so much upon the personal 
character of the agents charged with their ad- 
ministration, men are so inseparable from prin- 
ciples, that brief notices of the eminent citizens 
who constitute the new Provisional Government of 
France, cannot fail, I think, to be acceptable to the 
readers of the Messenger. ‘There must, at this 
moment, be thousands in the United States, inqui- 
ring with the greatest interest, who and what are 
the men, that yielding to frenzied popular accla- 
mation have proclaimed The French Republic? 
Who are they that have had the temerity to re- 
commence that fearful experiment, and now direct 
the terrible engine which is to influence so power- 
fully, for weal or for woe, the destinies of France 
and of Europe? 

I propose in this and one or two succeeding let- 
ters, to partially satisfy these inquiries. 

It was late in the afternoon of the 24th February. 
The king had abdicated in favor of his grand-son, 
and fled from Paris. The armed people had burst, 
with shouts and banners, into the hall, where the 
Deputies of the nation were engaged discussing 
the question of the Regency. The President pre- 
cipitately left his chair, and the members dis- 
persed: and it was there, in a tumultuous assem- 
bly of the people, afier this stormy close of the last 





sitting of the Chamber of Deputies, that the Pro- 
visional Government was nominated. 
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Its principal members are : 


Jacques Cuarites Dupont, President. 
Alphonse de Lamartine, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Francois Arago, Minister of the Marine. 

Ledru Rollin, Minister of the Interior. 

Isaac Adolphe Cremieux, Minister of Justice. 
Hippolyte Carnot, Minister of Public Instruction. 
Garnier Pagés, Minister of Finance. 


The President M. Jacgues Charles Dupont, 
naturally calls for the first notice. He is general- 
ly known as M. Dupont de I’Enre, to distinguish 
him from others of the same name, he having been 
one of the representatives from the Department of 
Eure, in the late Chamber of Deputies. Mr. D. 


is a very aged man, too aged to take an active and | 


laborious part in conduct of the new government. 
He was born at Newbourg, in ancient Normandy, 
the 27th February, 1767, and is now in his eighty- 
first year. He was called to preside over the new 
government because it was known that his silent 
participation in its measures would at once inspire 
prompt and complete confidence throughout the 
whole of France. Such is the glorious reward 
which M. Dupont is now reaping, for his long life 
of rare professional probity and political consis- 
tency. The history of France tells of many more 
brilliant and powerful men than Dupont (de I’ Eure,) 
bat of none—not even excepting his own intimate 
friend and our favorite hero, Gen. Lafayette—more 
virtuous, sincere, consistent and unselfishly patri- 
otic. He was early destined to the legal profes- 
sion, and was admitted to the bar at the parlement 
of Normandy in 1789, the year in which the first 
French revolution broke out. The young advocate 
commenced his career an ardent friend of the civil 
and political reforms which were the order of the 
day ; and he has ever continued amid all the chan- 
ges, which have so often and so deeply agitated his 
country, a firm, moderate, wise republican. In 
1792, the day that he attained his majority, or 25th 
year, he was chosen Mayor of his Commune. From 
that time till 1811, he occupied successively and 
honorably many high professional stations. In the 
last named year he was nominated President of the 
Imperial Court of Rouen. It is related of him that 


Rouen till 1818, when, under the Restoration, 
| Baron Pasquier, then Minister of Justice, deprived 
/him of the office. Since 1813 he has been almost 
|constantly in public life, as Deputy. In that year 
ihe was chosen by the Senate a member of the 
Legislative body, and the next year, 1814, under 
the first Restoration, M. Dupont was chosen, unan- 
imously, first Vice-President of that body. He 
took his seat, of course, upon the benches of the 
opposition—which fact accounts for the little favor 
which he enjoyed in the eyes of the restored Bour- 
bons. In 1815, during the Hundred Days, he pro- 
posed, and caused to be passed by the Chamber of 
Representatives, of which he was the second Vice- 
President, the spirited and patriotic protestation 
which a deputation of the body delivered to the 
Allies then advancing upon Paris. The Protest 
declared “‘ That France would not recognise any 
other government than one which should guaranty 
to it, by institutions voluntarily consented to, equal- 
ity before the law, personal liberty, freedom of the 
press and of worship, a representative government, 
the trial by jury, the abolition of all hereditary no- 
bility, the inviolability of the national domains, and 
all the grand results of the Revolution.” 
| Faithfully watching over the interests of the 
people, M. Dupont was always preaching economy 
in the ase of the national treasure. In 1818, under 
the Restoration, he struggled well, but fruitlessly, 
to reduce the salaries of ministers to $25,000 per 
annum. And we shall presently see that what he 
preached he was ever ready to practise. In 1820 
he resisted the retrograde tendencies of govern- 
‘ment. In the debate which rose upon the propo- 
sition to modify the laws, regulating trial by jury 
and censure of the press, he thus concluded his 
bold and eloquent protest : 

“ Gentlemen, France awaits with the most pain- 
ful anxiety the decision you are about to pronounce 
upon one of her most precious liberties—the very 
last perhaps that is now left her! Already has 
society lost the guaranty of free elections; if you 
now deprive us of the freedom of the press and 
of trial by jury for political offences, there is an 
end of representative government. If my coun- 
try is destined to experience this extreme evil, 














some years before, while president of the criminal | never will I aid in the act by which it is brought 


tribunal of Evreux, the Police, under the adminis- 
tration of Foeuché, sent to Evreux for trial, several 
innocent persons whom it was desired should be 
condemned. Executive influence was applied in 
every possible way, to insure the verdict of con- 
demnation. But all to no effect. Dupont presi- 
ded. He courageously and honestly administered 
the law; and the accused were triumphantly ac- 
quitted. It might, perhaps be inferred from the 
reputation which this act of firmness and honesty 
gave to Dupont, that judicial integrity was not an 
every-day virtue under the Empire. He remain- 
ed President of the Imperial and Royal Court of 


upon her. A thousand times would I prefer to re- 
nounce my legislative functions than become privy 
to all the evil which may result from the passage 
of the proposed act.” 

He never supported the elder branch of the 
Bourbons, and upon the occurrence of the Rev- 
olution of July, 1830, was far from hailing with 
unmixed satisfaction the accession of the Orleans 
branch. Lafayette and Lafitte, however, persua- 
ded him to give Louis Philippe atrial. He was 
immediately offered the portfolio of Minister of 





Justice. Dupont declined it. 
“ Was I deceived,” said the King, “ was I mis- 
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taken in supposing you a sufficiently good citizen 
to accept, in behalf of the Revolution and of Lib- 
erty, the portfolio which I offer ?” 

“I must be candid with you,” was the reply of 
this upright citizen. “The forming part of this 
government hardly accords with my popular no- 
tions and habits. 1am in principle and disposition, 
republican !” 

“* And is it possible,” said Louis Philippe, “ that 
you are ignorant of my sentiments! Do you not 
know that it is impossible for a man of sound mind 
and good heart to have resided in America and not 
be a republican! Ah, sir, if you only knew how 
much I regret that I cannot live a citizen of the 
French Republic !” 

Dupont was persuaded and it was he that on the 
9th of August, 1830, administered to Louis Phil- 
ippe the oath to observe the Charter. 


His first act as Minister of Justice was to re- 
fuse the customary allowance of $5,000 allowed 
to ministers, over and above their salary, to defray 
the first expenses of housekeeping. 


“* But by this conduct you indirectly censure your 
colleagues who have accepted this sum.” 

“T censure no one. I do but obey the dictates 
of my conscience. I have found the ministerial | 
mansion well supplied with furniture and every | 
thing that is necessary. It has cost me nothing to 
break up my former establishment; and I cannot, 
therefore, receive an indemnity.” 

The new minister made a general sweep of the 
unworthy functionaries whom favoritism and cor- 
ruption had placed in office during the Restoration. 
Louis Philippe, whose own retrograde tendencies 
very soon manifested themselves, and who thought 
that these men would be very convenient instru- 
ments for carrying out his schemes, looked with 
an evil eye upon the thorongh cleaning up and 
clearing out which were taking place under the 
auspices of his inexorable Minister. 

* But will you never finish with this massacre 
of functionaries ?” 

“ Yes, the moment your Majesty so wills it,” 
was the reply, with the air of a man perfectly 
ready, and perfectly willing, and fully determined 
to retire from office if this purgatory operation 
were at all interfered with. But the King could 
not then dispense with M. Dupont: so he winced 
and signed every thing that his Minister presented. 

The King one day remarked that the Minister 
had not the ribbon of the Legion of Honor at his 
button-hole. 

“ How is this, sir; you have not the cross of 
Honor. Here, I give it to you—take mine! ” 

“* Excuse me, Sire—I am an officer of the Or- 
der.” 

“ T make you a commander, then !” 

“] thank your Majesty, but I cannot accept this 





And it could not by any persuasion be forced on 
him. 

Dupont very early perceived the anti-liberal pol- 
icy of Louis Philippe and intimated his wish to re- 
tire. But Lafayette and Lafitte were not unde- 
ceived and they persuaded him to retain his place. 
He came to an open quarrel with the King respect- 
ing Odillon Barrot. This gentleman in 1830 was 
prefect of the Seine. The King desired his dis- 
missal and repeatedly urged the measure upon his 
Minister of Justice. But the impracticable Min- 
ister firmly, respectfully and successfully oppo- 
sed. The King could not yet dispense with Du- 
pont. He apologised for his violence, offered his 
hand and besought the offended Minister, who had 
seized his hat and was retiring, to be pacified and 
retain his place. The reconciliation, however, was 
destined to be of short duration. On the 24th of 
December, 1830, after having held office only five 
months, he retired, with little hope that France 
would ever enjoy under the reign of Louis Phil- 
ippe, the progress and happiness which it was sup- 
posed were insured upon his accession to the throne. 

Upon entering the Chamber of Deputies, the first 
time after having handed in his resignation, he in- 
advertently walked up and took his accustomed seat 
on the ministerial bench. A laugh from the mem- 
bers who had noticed his mistake recalled to mind 
the change of circumstances which had taken place. 
The Ex-Minister joined in the laugh with the ut- 
most gocd-humor, and hastily rising, sought his 
place on the extreme left, which he never aban- 
doned. 

Of late years M. Dupont has very rarely spoken 
in the Chamber; but he was always present— 
closely attending to the matter befure the house, 
and always giving to the side, which, in his wis- 
dom, he thought deserved it, his countenance and 
vote. 

On the 24th ult., after the President of the 
Chamber had abandoned his post and the ministe- 
rial members fled, M. Dupont was called to the 
chair, and he presided over the popular assembly 
which nominated himself and others to form the 
Provisional Government. 

So long as Dupont (de]’ Eure) remains atthe head 
of affairs, if sufficient strength remains to permit 
him to havea general supervision of the measures 
proposed, French patriots may rest tranquil, assu- 
red that nothing will be done injurious to Liberty 
properly understood. He is wise. moderate, hon- 
est, sincerely republican: and will sanction noth- 
ing that either falls short of, or goes beyond, whole- 
some and practicable republicanism. The fear isthat 
his younger and more ardent and ultra colleagues 
will not consult him so often as they should, and 
that from his extreme old age he will be unable to 
exercise that practical oversight and control which 
is necessary to prevent young republicanism, and 





favor ! 


especially French republicanism, from running to 
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Indeed, this would seem to 
place. Several of the heads 
of Departments have issued circulars for the reg- 
ulation of the conduct of their subordinates in the 
provinces, which Dupont never could bave sanc- 
tioned and which the Provisional Government has 
been compelled to virtually disavow. 

The inflexible probity of M. Dupont, his antique 
simplicity of character and manners, and the sub- 
stantial, but unpretending service which he has 
rendered his country, throughout the whole of his 
long and honorable career, will insure to him a most 
distinguished place in the annalsof French history. 

M. Dupont is of the ordinary stature. His grey 
locks are thinly scattered over a head which would 
be an agreeable study to the benevolent phrenolo- 
gist. His face is marked with the small pox ; but 
its expression is open, frank and honest, inspiring 
the beholder with the disposition to give at once his 
confidence and hand. When he speaks, his voice 
is manly and assured, like that of one who has sin- 
cere convictions, and dares fully to express them. 
‘* His simplicity of dress’ says a French writer, 
‘‘his brevity of speech, his frank and guileless 
physiognomy form an ensemble which the imagina- 
tion is fain to attribute to the founders of the Amer- 
ican Republic.” 

But the most popular man of the actual govern- 
ment of France,—the greatest genius, the most 
brilliant, eloquent, dashing, and perhaps the most 
ambitious and democratic, is the religious, sentimen- 
tal and ci-devant legitimist poet Alphonse de La- 
marline. It is hardly possible to imagine a person 
and character more unlike the President, Dupont. 
The one is all simplicity—the other all pomp. The 
one is content to be of use, the other requires that 
every service he renders shall be accompanied by 
its due and perhaps its undue share of eclat. He 
might with Marcus Curtius, for the salvation of 
his country, have mounted his horse, and in pres- 
ence of his admiring countrymen, dashed, armed, 
into the gulf that had opened in the forum. But then 
it must have been he that had the wit rightly to 
interpret the mysterious oracle: and they must 
have given him time to write some verses upon the 
occasion : for if France were to be saved by some 
private, obscure, inglorious act of self-devotion, 
the sacrifice would be made,—oh, yes, there is no 
want of such spirits in France—but it would be 
by some one, whom, in his opinion, the country could 
much better spare than Alphonse de Lamartine. 

The Legitimist Poet and orator of 1844, who 
has become the republican Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs in 1848, was born in Macon, 2Ist of October, 
1790. He is now, therefore, in his 58th year. 
His fathers’s name was Prat: but he early assum- 
ed that of a maternal uncle, Lamartine. I have 
never heard whether there existed in this instance 
the some thousands of substantial and tangible 
reasons which ordinarily induce one to abjure his 


disastrous extremes. 
have already taken 
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in the esteem of the young poet, was that de La- 
martine falls much more euphoniously and aristo- 
cratically upon the ear than the monusyllabic and 
vulgar Prat. Prat!—Prat!—Such a name were 
not worth immortalizing, and would be hardly more 
acceptable to Phoebus than Amos Cottle itself. 
Yet his father, it would seem, was a man of some 
note under the ancien regime, a major of cavalry 
under Louis XVI. and his mother was granddaugh- 
ter of Madame des Roys, sub-governness of the 
princess of Orleans. Aflier the tragedy of 21st of 
January, 1793, the Prat family retired into the 
provinces, and lived in privacy so strict, that it 
might almost be called secrecy. Alphonse was 
sent for education to the College of the Fathers 
of the Faith, at Belley : and it was there that he 
received the religious impressions which have 
given character to much of his poetry. Upon leav- 
ing College he was sent, in 1813, to Italy. Hav- 
ing travelled for a year or two, he returned to Paris 
just in time to witness the fall of Bonaparte. He 





immediately entered the army under the Restora- 
tion, and remained a cavalry officer till the latter 


| part of 1816, when he retired from the service and 


returned to Italy. There he commenced his very 
distinguished and honorable career as poet. It is 
in Italy that he is understood to have written his 
|‘ Meditations Poetiques,” which were published 
Upon his return to Paris in 1820. They established 
at once his fame and fortune; and constituted, so 
Frenchmen say, the most brilliant and best deserv- 
ed literary success of the age, after that of another 
Frenchman, Chateaubriand. “ France hailed the 
book and the poet with transports of enthusiasm— 
France, the fond parent of so many glories, saw 
itself the mother, in Lamartine, of one glory more.” 
This literary success opened to the puet the diplo- 
matic career. He married an English lady and 
became attached to the French Embassy at Fior- 
ence,—then Secretary of Legation at Naples, then 
in the same capacity he resided for a short time in 
London. In 1825 Charles X. sent him back to 
Italy as chargé @’ Affaires resident in Tuscany. It 
was during his diplomatic sojourn in Italy that oc- 
curred his duel with Col. Gabriel Pepe. This offi- 
cer took offence at the following couplet which 
appeared in one of his poems having allusion to 
Italy : 


Je vais chercher ailleurs, pardonne, ombre Romaine! 
Des hommes, et non de la poussiére humaine. 


This gentleman gave himself the mission of aveng- 
ing the insult to Italian humanity conveyed in the 
above lines; and he called upon Lamartine to 
retract or fight. It is to be sure a very clever 
sarcasm, to say nothing of its justice, upon the 
modern Italians. The poet thought it too clever 
to be stricken from his poems, so he preferred to 
fight. Lamartine does not lack a generous, high- 
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toned chivalric spirit. None more prompt than he 
to back his pen with his arm. So he fought, and 
bought, at the cost of a severe sword-thrust, the 
privilege of multiplying his sarcasm in fifty thou- 
sand copies and spreading it over Europe. ‘The 
first act of the chivalric poet, after recovering 
from the effects of his wound, was to intercede 
with the Grand Duke of Tuscany, with whom he 
was upon intimately friendly terms, in behalf of 
his patriotic adversary. In 1829, he published his 
Harmonies Poétiques et Religieuses which con- 
firmed and still enlarged his reputation as poet. 
But it was not fame only that he won. A princely 
income was flowing in upon him, which he spent 
like a prince. His is a different fate from that of 
his brother poets—Tasso and Camoens, of the 
sixteenth century. He lives, and has lived for the 
last fifteen years, en grand Seigneur. A splendid 
hotel in the city, a magnificent chateau in the coun- 
try, a numerous retinue of liveried servants, dash- 
ing equipages, and a large stable of Eng!ish hor- 
ses de pur sang, prove that in Lamartine’s opin- 
ion, a high appreciation and full enjoyment of all 
the luxuries of life comport perfectly well with his 
claim to be the first sentimental and religious poet 
of the age. 

Charles X. had appointed him Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to Greece, and Lamartine was upon the 
point of departing upon this mission when the Rev- 
olution of 1830 changed the face of affairs in France 
and put a sudden stop to the poet’s diplomatic career. 
Louis Philippe, it is understood, offered to continue 
him in the appointment, but Lamartine, born and 
reared in the strictest Legitimist school of politics, 
refused to serve the constitutional revolutionary 
government of 1830. He promptly ranged him- 
self with the opposition and offered himself to the 
constituency of Dunkirk and Toulon as a candidate 
for the Chamber of Deputies. Just previous to 
this a vacancy occurring in the French Academy, 
upon the death of M. Daru, Lamartine had receiv- 
ed the honor of a seat inthat body. Bat if he 
was disappointed in his earliest political aspira- 
tions, the enjoyments procured by his large for- 
tune, did not fail him, and he resolved now to re- 
alize a long-cherished project of Eastern travel. 
He had long heard within him a voice saying. 
** Go, weep upon the mountain where Christ wept! 
Go, sleep beneath the palm tree where Jacob 
slept!” But not in the guise of humble pilgrim, 
with staff in hand, and beads about his neck, and 
with bare feet, did the first religious and sentimen- 
tal poet of the nineteenth century make his appear- 
ance upon the holy mount, and beneath the palm 
trees of Palestine. He determined to visit en grand 
Seigneur the tomb of his Lord—to impose upon 
oriental superstition by a brilliant display of occi- 
dental power and magnificence. The first senti- 


of Jerusalem. He must be gazed at—he most he 

talked about—-he must be dramatic, and splendidly 

dramatic. So he took with him his wife and in- 

fant daughter, the blonde Julia! And ine equipped 

a vessel at his own expense to convey them to the 

East. ‘“ With what happiness,” exclaims one of 
his enthusiastic admirers, “ with what happiness 

one reads the details of his arrangements! How 

one loves to recount the tender care of the father 

and the husband—-that crew of sixteen men belong- 

ing body and soul to the poet—that library of five 

hundred volames—that tent erected at the foot of 
the main-mast—that arsenal of muskets, pistols 

and sabres—and those four cannons charged with 

grape!” “JT have to defend,” said Lamartine, 

“two lives dearer to me than my own!” ‘To the 

simple-minded mortal who loves his wife and chil- 

dren in the ordinary, it appears somewhat exces- 

sively poetic to voluntarily conduct Madame de 
Lamartine and the blonde Julia upon an expedi- 
tion where such formidable preparations were ne- 
eessary for their safety. But you could not insult 
the actual Provisional Minister of Foreiyn A ffairs 
more seriously than by insinuating that he could 
love his wife and child, or do any thing else like 
an ordinary mortal. Is the first sentimental and 
and religious poet of the age to be measured by 
the vulgar standard! They reach in safety the 
coasts of Asia and anchor is cast in the port of 
Beyrouth. ‘ The traveller debarks,” continues 
the writer quoted above, “ purchases five houses 
for his wife and daughter, leaves them in the en- 
joyment of all the magnificencies of oriental life 
and starts for Jerusalem, with an escort of twenty 
cavaliers all his, mounted on twenty horses all his. 
The Sheiks of the tribes come out to meet him, 
all the cities open to him their gates, the govern- 
ors answer for his safety with their lives. Such 
has been the pleasure of Ibrahim Pacha. Lady 
Stanhope, that Semiramis in miniature, half sub- 
lime, half cracked, predicts for him the most mar- 
vellous destinies, and the Arabs, charmed by the 
fine, imposing face, the tall and graceful form, and 
the glittering arms of the man who was galloping 
with his twenty horsemen across the desert, called 
him the ‘Emir frangi,’ the French prince, and 
bowed the head as he passed.” 

In the meantime the electors of Dankirk thought 
better of his pretensions and chose him during his 
absence to represent them in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties. Notice of his election reached the poet in 
Jerusalem and he immediately made preparations 
for his return to Franve. This was in 1833. He 
brought back with him the body of his lovely little 
girl Julia. She had died in Beyrouth. His ex- 
pedition to the East had consumed sixteen months, 
and the story of his *‘ Pilgrimage” is told in two 
comely and (as the French call them) immortal vol- 








mental and religious poet of the age must not pass 
silently and obscurely among the great memories 
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umes, which have been translated into English and 
published in the United States, 
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M. de Lamartine made his maiden speech in the 
Chamber of Deputies the 4th of January, 1834, in 
the discussion of the Address. He was elected 
by the Legitimists and immediately took his position 
on the opposition benches of the right. He suc- 
ceeded in Parliamentary debate much better than 
his brother poet, Byron: and is deservedly consid- 
ered one of the first orators in France. He is al- 
wavs listened to with close attention and never 
fails to receive the grateful tribute of admiration. 
Many of his speeches, which he has delivered in 
the chamber during the twelve or fourteen years, 
are truly eloquent and admirable both for style and 
sentiment. ‘Though Legitimist, yet being in the 
opposition, he was compelled to take the Liberal 
side, so that many of his speeches may now be re- 
ferred to by the republican Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, without the awkward necessity of having 
to defend himself from the charge of inconsistency. 
But he was not always in the opposition. He, early 
in his political career, thus prepared the way for 
the accommodation of his political conscience to 
the change of circumstances which had taken place 
since he had entered upon the stage. “ The past,” 
said he, “‘is only adream. One may regret it; 
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but one must not lose the day in uselessly weeping 
over it. It is always permitted, it is always hon- 
orable to sympathize in the misfortunes of others, 
but one must not gratuitously take share in faults 
which he has not committed. It is aduty to enter 
into the ranks of citizens, to think, to speak, to act, 
to struggle with the family of families, with the 
country!” This is certainly more politic than po- 
etic. In 1844, he was warm and eloquent in de- 
fence of the numerous adherents to the elder branch | 
of the Bourbons, when they left Paris and went to 
London to pay their court to the Duke of Bor-| 
deaux, the representative of the elder branch of the’ 
Bourbons under the title of Henry V. 

Lamartine was re-elected to the Chamber by two 
constituencies, Dunkirk and his native town, Ma- 
con. He chose for Dunkirk, which had first con- 
ferred the honor upon him. Upon the third elec- 
tion, however, he gave the preference to Macon, 
which he continued to represent in the Chamber 
to the complete satisfaction of his constituents and 
himself, till that body ceased to exist with the dy- 
nasty of Louis Philippe. It must be frankly ad- 
mitted that his parliamentary career has been very 
brilliant and beneficial to his country. He hasal- 
most invariably thrown the powerful influence of 
his name and voice upon the side of enlightened 
liberty and progress. Nor during latter years has 
his attention been exclusively devoted to political 
affairs. The History of the Girondins, and sever- 
al other works afford ample proof of the industry 
and suecess with which he has applied himself to 
the increase of his literary reputation. 








I have said that M. Lamartine was not always a 
deputy of the opposition. He was ministerial for 
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one short season, in 1837 and °38, during the second 
premiership of that old politician, and still almost 
legitimist, Molé. It has only been in very late years 
that Lamartine has shown himself so completely 
republican. But the illustrious poet and magnifi- 
cent-phrase-maker, is not the less well received in 
the republican ranks on that account : and he makes 
up by zeal, and beautiful and brilliant profes- 
sions of devotedness to the interests of the dear 
people, for the tardiness with which he has espou- 
sed their cause. The French people are addicted 
to phrase-worship. Magniloquent sentimentality 
is sure to impose uponthem. Lamartine is there- 
fore just now the idol of republicans. He is not 
so rabid and dangerous a democrat as Ledru Rol- 
lin, but there is no telling to what lengths his love 
of popularity, his fondness of power and especially 
his passion for eclat, operating upon his enthusias- 
tic and poetic temperament, may impel him. La- 
martine may be honest in his republican profes- 
sions. Charity requires that when judging him 
we should ever remember that he belongs to the 
irritabile genus. He is a great poet, a genius, ex- 
altation is characteristic of him—the imagination 
is easily excited and is dominant over the judg- 
ment. Itis not impossible, therefore, that with the 
facility to change, which is the privilege of genius, 
he, who was yesterday Royalist, may with earnest- 
ness of conviction and the enthusiasm of his nature, 
be to day Republican. Were he not a poet, how- 
ever, ] should not judge him so favorably. Were 
he an ordinary mortal, made of common clay, I 
should not hesitate to condemn him as a splendid, 
dishonest, popularity-hunting demagogue. Honest 
though he may be, 1 cannot, for all that, profess 
much faith in his statesmanship. Poets and states- 
men cannot be made of the same stuff. They 
are two things very dissimilar—almost opposite. 
They require mental qualities and habits so incom- 
patible, that they can hardly exist in the same in- 
dividual. Lamartine, I think, too true and too great 
a poet to be a safe and good statesman. He would 
make an admirable secretary to a prime minister, 
writing, under the curb and subject to the pruning 
of a really wise, practical and liberal statesman, 
patriotic state papers, and public dispatches. If 
France had a Washington, Lamartine should be 
his secretary: but if he aspires to the place of 
Washington, he sadly mistakes himself, and if 
France gives him that place, she will rue the day 
that she does so. 

In 1842, M. de Lamartine thus summed up his 
political principles “ a summary which,” says an 
admiring writer, “ he has nothing to add to or sub- 
tract from now.” It seems to me rather an amu- 
sing specimen of the pompous, unseizable phrase- 
writing of which Lamartine is so great a master. 

“It is the organic and progressive constitution 
of the entire democracy, and the expansive princi- 
ple of mutual charity, and of social fraternity, or- 
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ganized and applied to the satisfaction of the;and after the latter had retired, he took the lib- 
masses.” erty of remonstrating with Lamartine. ‘ Why 
I recommend the above to the orators of both | did you treat him so coolly’ He seems a very 
parties, Whig and Democrat, in the coming Presi- | well informed and well-behaved young person— 
dential canvass in the United States. ‘and he brought to you, in his letters, the most 
Among the eccentricities of genius to which M. | satisfac tory testimonials of his merit and respec- 
de Lamartine, as patriot and statesman, must plead tability.” 


uilty is his adhesion to the politico-philosophico-| “1 don’t like that young man,” was the reply, 
y P P Pp | y =) > } y 
religious sect of St. Simonians or New Christians. |“ I] n’etait pas assez emu!” 

Perhaps you can make something out of what he| W. W. M. 


says below—for myself I confess it is almost as 
unseizable as the extract just above given. Were 
I a Frenchman, however, I shoud not doubt that 
so many fine phrases covered something very pat- 
riotic and statesmanlike, though a little above vul- 
gar comprehension. 

“ St. Simonism has in it something true, grand, 
and fruitful, the application of Christianity to po- 
litical society, and the legislation of human frater- 
nity. Under this point of view I am a St. Simo- 
nian. You say that every thing is dying, thatthere| Tp a part of Virginia, which I will not designate, 
is no more faith, no more belief. ‘There is a faith. - each of two opposing hills, whose bases are 
That faith is the general reason. Speech is its, separated by a considerable stream, stands a large 
organ, the press is its apostle. It wishes to re- | and costly country-house. The swelling mammel- 
make after its own image religions, civilizations, | les, on which these two houses are perched, are a 
societies and legislations. It wishes in Religion, curiosity, from their perfect resemblance in shape 
God, one and perfect for dogma; eternal morals, | and size. No feat of nature equals their matched 
for symbol : adoration and charity for worship—in | beauty, any where in that country, remarkable, as 
Politics, humanity above nationalities—in legisla- | jt is, for the gently swelling and feminine beauty 
tion, man the equal of man, man the brother of of its landscape. These hills, almost treeless, and 
man, and Christianity legislated.” covered with a soft verdure, range, one with the 

One of the latest pen and ink portrait painters | other, east and west. On the western hill stands 
of Lamartine, says, “There is a something, a je _Cotsworth, the seat of the Cars. On the eastern 
ne sais quot about him, that reminds one of Byron. |is Winisfalen, the seat of the Hunters. 1 have a 
He has the same beauty of countenance and of | story to tell of the inmates of these two country- 
look: the same habits of elegance and dandyism ;| houses. 
the same air, a little stiff, a little English, perhaps,| About forty years ago, Charles Manners Car, a 
but perfectly noble and distinguished.” J will only | gentleman of fine mind, and excellent accomplish- 
add to the above that Alphonse de Lamartine is the | ments, but of small fortune, married the only daugh- 
vainest man in Europe, unless indeed Alexander | ter of Peter Carabas, an old ginseng dealer, who 
Dumas may successfully dispute that eminence | |had accumulated a great property. Car became, 
with him. I will conclude with an instance in| by this marriage, the owner of the Cotsworth es- 
proof of his inordinate self appreciation, which 1 | tare, and built Cotsworth. He lived long enough 
picked up in society a few months ago. to have a son born to him, whom, with a gratitude 

A young gentleman from the provinces, of much | stronger than his love of euphony, he named Peter 
personal merit, of high intelligence and of most|Carabas Car, and then died. -His wife, a meek, 
respectable family, was about visiting Paris. He) sad lady, tenderly attached to her husband, fulfill- 
was acquainted with the poet by reputation, what | ed those words which consecrate to all times the 
Frenchman is not? He had read his works, what) conjugal devotion of the wife of Sir Albert Mor- 
Frenchman has nott He admired them like a! ton— 

Frenchman and desired to signalize his visit to the 
capital by a personal visit to the illustrious poet. 
He obtained, therefore, the most satisfactory let- 
ters of introduction, which were duly presented. | At a tender age, the child, Peter Carabas Car, be- 
A gentleman who was present at the first and only |came the inmate of Winisfalen, and the ward of 
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‘* She, for a little, tried 
To live without him—liked it not—and died.” 








interview which took place, remarked that though | 


the conversation of the young man was very sen- 
sible, and his deportment respectful but digiiified 
and self possessed, his reception by the distinguish- 





ed host was anything but cordial and flattering tleman inclined to free living, 


its master, Colonel Henry Hunter. 

When the boy had reached his fifteenth year, the 
family at Winisfalen, amongst whom he lived, con- 
sisted of Colonel Hunter, its head, a fine old gen- 
and a little irascible, 
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his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Agnes Hunter, widow 
of his only son, Lewis, who had been many years 
dead, and Mary Hunter, daughter of Lewis and 
Agnes, and now, at fourteen, the darling of her 
grandfather. 

The reader will observe a singularity, in what 
I have stated in these preliminary remarks. The 
only son of Colonel Henry Hunter died, leaving an 
only daughter; the only daughter of Peter Carabas 
died, leaving an only son. Lawes of primogeniture 
are supposed to be necessary to the retention of 
wealth in families, but here nature had produced 
their effect by placing no second-born in the way. 
The great wealth of Peter Carabas came, ina sin- 
gle line of descent, undiverted, to Peter Carabas 
Car; the wealth of Colonel Hunter, should he die 
intestate, would descend in a line as single upon 
Mary Hunter. With so much of introduction, ] 
proceed to tell my story. 

Jt was on a pleasant June morning, that the lit- 
tle maiden of fourteen years, Mary Hunter, went, 
at a strolling pace, down the hill from Winisfalen, 
toward the stream of which I have spoken as sep- 
araling the two estates. The banks of this stream 
were grassy, and lined with sycamores, wild pop- 
lars, and lindens. Two other persons were already 
on the grass, by the water's edge—Peter Carabas 
Car, and Paul Grimshaw. This last was the son 
of Simon Grimshaw, a neighbor of the Hunters, 
and came every day to attend the school of the 
tutor at Winisfalen. The boys were fishing for 
mullets. Young Car,—whom his friends suppress- 
ing the apostolic preenomen, called simply Carabas 
Car, had grown to a good stature, and was sinyular- 
ly handsome. His brown hair curled naturally, his 
eyes were dark and expressive, and his features 
were delicate and regular; he would even have 
been gi.ceful, in spite of his ungraceful age, but 
fur a restless, and impulsive hurry in his every 
motion. His companion had straw-colored hair, 
white eyebrows, little gray eyes, a freckled face, 
and an enormous mouth. He was larger, lazier, 
and infinitely worse looking than the better bred 
boy. Whilst Mary Hunter approaches, let us hear 
what these boy sare talking about. 

* Yes :” said Carabas Car, dropping his rod, that 
he might the better trip his dog, Dash, a fat setter, 
into the water, “ yes: I shall court Mary Hunter 
immediately. What's the use of waiting? You 
always wait. What do you get byit? You have 
waited a long time fora bite. Have you got one? 
You will lie there forever—I think—without a 
nibble. Let's stop fishing.” 

**T never will get a bite,” answered Paul, “ now 
that you've pitched that dog into the water. I wish 
when we are fishing you would fish and do nothing 
else. What dolI care about you and Miss Mary 
Hunter?” 

“Do you mean to say that you don’t care for 


‘* Yes,” answered Paul, with the stout manner 
of a big boy to a smaller one. “‘ Yes: when lam 
fishing—that is.” 

Carabas jerked his rod up—found that the hook 
had become fast at the bottom—pulled impatiently 
to break the line, and not at once succeeding, threw 
the rod, a valuable one, finely jointed and tapered, 
far out into the current. 

‘* Now Paul,” he said, ‘I will give you a drub- 
bing. for talking disrespectfully of Mary Hunter.” 

Paul was unable to see clearly why he should 
be made to fight on so insufficient a quarrel, but, 
relying upon his greater size, got up from the grass, 
and prepared for the encounter. When he had 
fairly put himself into posture, Carabas pushed ra- 
pidly in upon him, struck him under the chin with 
the edge of his hand, and adroitly tripping him at 


|the same moment, terminated the fight without re- 


ceiving a blow. Paul, indeed, thrown over the 
shelf of a bank, fell quite into the water. Dash 
barked. Carabas stood on dry ground laughing. 

“1 can’t swim,” sputtered Paul—** pull me out.” 

“ Certainly,” answered Carabas; and, reaching 
his hand to the boy, pulled him dripping up the 
bank. ‘ You have scared the fish this time worse 
than Dash”—he continued. ** This comes of speak- 
ing improperly of Mary Hunter. But let us be 
friends.” 

Paul assented to this. His courage had been 
extinguished. He was as spiritless as a drenched 
cock. Just then Carabas saw the girl, of whom 
he had chosen himself champion, reach the shade 
of some trees at a little distance. A little straw 
bonnet, perched upon a head of curly flaxen hair, 
shaded her milk-white forehead and the prettiest 
blue eyes inthe world. Leaving Paul wet, and dis- 
consulate, he dashed off at full speed to join her. 
The setter ran at his side, barking, pricking his 
ears, and bounding high to look for the object of his 
master’s pursuit. An unfortunate calf just then 
jumped from a clump of hazels, and, staring a mo- 
ment, wheeled and ran away. Dash opened upon 
this game, and a very animated chace ensued. The 
calf, with tail erect, swept by Mary Hunter at a 
great rate of speed. Whatan unsentimental scene 
was this !—and yet it was to tell Mary Hunter that 
he was, in the most frantic manner, in love with 
her, that Carabas came running behind the calf and 
dog. 

“T have made up my mind, Mary;” he said, a 
little blown, “ I think when people arrive at our 
years, they should think of becoming settled in 
life. I am perfectly in love with you. Will you 
marry me, Mary ?” 

The girl stared at him in surprise, and then put 
ona stately look, which was, doubtless, meant to 
be repulsive, but was, in fact, fascinating, for it 
wonderfully increased her beauty. 

‘‘ You are a strange person, Carabas,” she said 





Mary Hunter?” 


gravely. “ You come running to tell me all this, 
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as if you were chasing something. I shall be of- 
fended, sir, if you do so.” 

‘It was Dash and the calf,” said the boy, “that 
made it look so. I only came a little rapidly be- 
cause I was so much in love. Mary, I am very 
unhappy: I do not think I shall live if you refuse 
to be my wife.” 

“Do you know how old we are, Carabas ?” 

“Yes; we are both becoming quite old. Do you 
observe these whiskers, which, but for my having 
shaved a few days ago, would really be quite dis- 
tinct?” The chin of Carabas was of course as 
smooth as the girl’s own. 

“T meant, do you know how young we are, Ca- 
rabas !” 

** Yes; we are, perhaps, a little young after all— 
that is in years. But,if you had read a very deep 
novel which I have studied, you would know that 
years a'n’t the thing. We may be young in years, 
but, at the same time, old in thought,”—here he 
shook his head wisely—* old in passion,”—here he 
looked the profundity of his love—* old in action, 
and old in—in misfortune.” He uttered the word 
“misfortune” with a singular mixture of sheepish- 
ness and broken-heartedness. Mary Hunter, al- 
though rather a sensibie than sentimental little girl, 
only observed the broken-heartedness. ‘ How 
handsome Carabas is becoming !” she said to her- 
self. ‘And how graceful and touching, his way 
of talking is.” She did not, however, reply with 
her lips. 

“ But even”—resumed the boy—“ if we are too 
young, which I think we are not, let us he engaged. 
That will be some comfort. We will be getting 
older, and I will not be so unhappy as I have been. 
Haven't you observed that I have had no appetite 
for some time? Yes, let us be engaged. 1 shall 
certainly die if we are not!” 

Mary Hunter murmured her answer with the blush- 
es and trepidation of eighteen. “ If maand grandpa 
are willing, Carabas, I will have no objection.” 

As she said this the boy would have kissed her, 
but she repelled him. He was earnestly inform- 
ing her that all engaged people kissed each other, 
when a pack of fox-hounds, in full ery, swept over 
a hill in the distance. 

“ By Jupiter! Tom Manning, and the Johnsons, 
are out to-day with the dogs. I must have a ride.” 

He incontinently ran away as fast as he had 
come. In a few minutes he reached the stables. 
Robin, an old negro, the Colonel's head groom, was 
overlooking some stable boys, who were rubbing 
down the carriage and saddle horses. This digni- 
tary, very corpulent, clean and respectable in his 
appearance, stood in a door-way, fanning the flies 
from his face with the white napkin with which it 
was his custom to try the coats of his horses after 
the boys had rubbed them. 

“ Where is Flash? What have you done with 








“ He’s lame, sir,” answered Robin, * and I had 
him turned in the orchard.” 

* What lamed him ’—he was’nt lame yesterday. 
You always lame my horse. Saddle Dragon this 
minute. J] mean to have a ride.” Dragon was 
Col. Hunter's favorite riding horse. 

“ Saddle Dragon for you?” retorted Robin, in- 
dignantly. ‘* No, mas Carabas, Dragon don't go 
out of this stable ’cepting old master says so.” 

* You wont saddle him? Then I'll saddle him 
myself. Get out of the way.” 

Robin looked as if he had half a mind to lay vi- 
olent hands upon the boy; but contented himself 
with hurrying off to the house to complain to his 
master. When he returned, Carabas was three hun- 
dred yards away, keeping Dragon well together as 
he cantered up to take his first fence. Robin saw 
him clear it and shortly after join a party of fox- 
hunters. The dignified groom, wounded in his pride 
of authority, immediately whipped a stable-boy. 

It was near night when Carabas returned from 
the fox-hunt. He came back with Dragon very 
much knocked up, by hard riding, and a fall at a 
fence. He delivered him up to Robin, saying that 
he did not think much of him—that he was weak 
in the loin, and fell short in his leaps. 

Colonel Hunter set in an arm-chair, with the 
head of his cane in his right hand. He wasavery 
fine looking old gentleman—I think I have already 
said—but rather red in the face with generous eat- 
ing and drinking, to say nothing of the flushing ef- 
fects of a very quick temper. Robin entered the 
room ; and stood at the door with his hat off. 

* So, Robin, has the young gentleman got back?”’ 

“ Yes, sir; and brought Dragon back knocked up. 
I can’t be ’sponsible for the horses, sir, if mas Ca- 
rabas is to have ’em whenever he wants ’em. Be- 
sides, sir, he turns judgmatical, and says the old 
horse is weak behind, and no jumper.” 

* That willdo, Robin. Let the young gentleman 
know that I want to see him.” 

Carabas soon entered. He had not received the 
message, but came of his own accord. In fact, he 
had come to speak about his marriage with Mary 
Hunter. 

“ Well, Peter,” said the old gentleman—it was 
a pleasant mischief of his to call the boy by the 
suppressed name-——“‘ so you don’t like Dragon.” 

‘He is very good in the withers, sir, and car- 
ries up well,” answered Carabas, “ but he has bad 
houghs, and no more second thigh than a cow. 
Besides, I think he is weak in the loin.” 

“You are a rare judge of horse-flesh, Peter, 
Come a little nearer, my boy.” 

Carabas drew nearer. He was too much en- 
grossed by his love, which, recovering from the 
shock occasioned by the appearance of Tom Man- 
ning and his dogs, had caught a fresh impulse from 
a chance meeting with Mary, since he entered 





Flash !” cried Carabas, panting. 




















the house, to think of the damage to Dragon, or to 
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notice a certain gleam of mischief in the old gen- 
tleman’s eye. As he drew nearer, full of his sub- 
ject, he began speaking. 

“I have something to speak to you about, sir,” 
he said with extraordinary dignity ;--‘* something 
of grave importance—-of very grave importance” — 

Just at this point of his speech, having approach- 
ed too near to the throne of the combustible old 
Czar—]I grieve to record the fact—the gold-headed 
cane was wheeled suddenly in the air, and came 
down briskly upon his shoulders. 

“ Take that, you little monkey. Dragon can’t 
jump, can’t he! and has no more second thigh than 
acow—eh?” It was clear that the old gentleman 
cared less about the abduction and hard riding of 
his horse, than about the censure of an old favorite. 

The boy stood, for a moment, utterly confounded. 
Then clutching and opening his hands, he seemed 
to be looking about him for some suitable person 
to kill on the spot. He saw only the rubicund old 
gentleman, Mary Hunter’s grandfather ; and burst 
into a flood of tears. Shame, anger and despair 
of redressing the terrible indignity quite convulsed 
him. 

“You have dis—disgraced me—struck me,” he 
exclaimed, passionately sobbing—* disgraced me 
forever. I do not want to live.” 

The old gentleman, who was quite as soft-heart- 
ed as irascible, began to relent as the boy wept. 
He did not at once calm down into a kindly hu- 
mor; he came to it by a series of descents, mark- 
ing his progress by half-uttered speeches, partly 
petulant and partly consolatory. At last the con- 
tinued grief of the boy quite overcame him. 

“*Come—come, my dear boy,” he said softly, 
‘*don’t—dont make so much of atrifle. I have 
only treated you as if you were my son.” 

* But I am not your son, or your grandson ei- 
ther,” sobbed Carabas. 

“You are not? Well, then, you shall be my 
grandson.” 

“Shall I?” cried the impulsive boy, his bright 
eyes sparkling through their grief. 

“Certainly. What should prevent yout We 
all love you very much.” 

“That is what I came to speak to you about, 
sir. Mary and I have talked it all over, and we 
are engaged, if you and her mother have no objec- 
tion.” His tears were entirely gone by this time. 

You should have seen the delighted countenance 
of the old Colonel, as Carabas communicated this 
juvenile engagement tohim. It was a decided step 
toward the realization of one of his fixed hopes. 
He had long intended the children for each other. 
Carabas, full of boyish spirit, free in his actions, 
generous, so handsome in every feature and expres- 
sion of his bright face, was scarcely less his dar- 
ling than Mary herself. And then the union and 
descent, in one line, of the two noble estates. But 
the old man did not speak out his delight. 
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“Ah!” he only said, after a prolonged breath ; 
“you take my meaning in that way. You and 
Mary seem to be beginning in time.” 

“ But—but”—asked the boy, “ hav’nt we your 
consent 1” 

The old gentleman answered cheerfully, “ my 
dear Carabas, you are a fine, spirited lad, have a 
good estate, and if you become a worthy man, I 
see no objection to the match. Of course you must 
wait many years.” 

Carabas, absurdly enough, begged to be married 
immediately. The old gentleman laughed heartily. 
Carabas, a little mortified, began to see his folly, 
and gave himself upto the sorrows of delay. The 
conversation was not yet ended. 

“When you struck me”—said Carabas. 

** Forget that, my dear boy,” interrupted the now 
placid old gentleman ; “ it was only a playful rap.” 

“ Well, when you gave it to me, some one laugh- 
ed at the door. I wish yon would ask who it was. 
I am sure it was Robin. Make him come in, and 
see that you are kind to me, and treat me like a 
gentleman. I don’t care, now, much about it, but 
if you don’t, some of them will take liberties with 
me.” 

Robin proved to have been the eaves-drepper, 
and was sent for. He entered the room, and his 
master, after giving him a sharp rebuke for listen- 
ing at the door, wound up by saying— 

*“ Recollect that Mr. Car is to do as he likes 
with my horses. He may ride Dragon, or any of 
them, to the devil if he chuoses. If you come 
complaining to me, I shall have to turn you out of 
office and put man Dick in your place.” 

Robin left the room crest-fallen, and muttering 
something about the world’s coming to an end. 
When he had gone his master said to Carabas: 

“ Treat the honest old dog kindly, my boy. This 
will ruffle him a little, but do not make an enemy 
of even surly Robin.” 

** Indeed, sir,” answered Carabas, ‘I understand 
this sort of thing. I rode Dragon without your 
consent ; but now I will never ride him with it. As 
for Robin, he and I will be very good friends. I 
mean to be a gentleman now, and Robin will find 
out that I am one directly. You will see.” That 
very night Carabas gave Robin a smile, a kind 
word, and his month’s supply of pocket-money. 

I have devoted this chapter to a day in the fif- 
teenth year of my hero, that the reader might get 
a glimpse into his rash, impulsive and self-willed, 
but spirited and generous character. A month 
from the day so chronicled, Carabas Car, instead 
of the juvenile marriage to which he had aspired, 
went to College. With his years of study, or of 
indolence, at College, and with some later years of 
European travel, I will have nothing to do, but 
imagine him arrived at his majority, and in pos- 
session of his father’ house, Cotsworth. 
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CHAPTER II. 


When the young master of Cotsworth opened 
the doors of his noble country-house, a great fes- 
tival commenced. How long this festival lasted, 
it would be difficult to tell, for Cotsworth continued 
open to all comers, and parties of gentlemen riding 
over the lands by day, and windows blazing from 
garret to basement, by night, might be seen month 
after month. The whole country very soon be- 
came full of comment upon the splendor and ex- 
travagance of the young heir’s mode of living. 
Exquisite furniture, bought at extreme prices, filled 
his house. But this outlay, a person of his wealth 
might well sustain, and the adornments, so added, 
were perhaps demanded by his position, and the 
costly style of the mansion itself. Lord Bacon 
says, in one of those spicy brevities of wisdom. his 
essays—‘a man ought warily to begin charges 
which, once begun, will continue ; but in matters 
that return not he may be more magnificent.” The 
gorgeous equipment of Cotsworth—marbles, choice 
woods, velvets, brocades, carpets sinking like moss 
under the feet and blazing with crimson and gold, 
superb plate, rare paintings—might be classed with 
charges not returning. But in his housekeeping, 
a charge forever recurring, there was no balancing 
stint, or limitation. Crowds, of wl:om he knew 
little, and cared less, men from far and near, some 
honorable, others with no claims to association with 
gentlemen, except such as grow out of the inter- 
course of the card-table, sat down daily to make 
themselves full and jovial at his board. Cotsworth 
could not meet the demand for edibles, and carts, 
like those of a nobleman’s purveyor, gathered sup- 
plies for miles around. The crowd drenched its 
universal gullet with delicious wines. An agent 
had been despatched to a distant city, to buy the 
brandies left by a convivial old gentleman, who had 
recently, whilst drowsing in his chair after dinner, 
sunk into a gentle apoplexy. Another had gone 
to the mountains of Pennsylvania for the sole pur- 
pose of procuring choice rye and barley whiskeys. 
These strong liquors were for a class of visitors 
who trifled with wines, and were superlatively 
above relying upon them as a sustaining beverage. 
There was a Col. Bull of Tennessee, who made 
Cotsworth his head-quarters; this Col. Bull was, 
evidently, a man too strong for anything much 
weaker than aquafortis. Inthe Cotsworth stables 
were race. horses, bought at great prices. For one 
of them alone—High-head, a chesnut with a blaze 
and three white pasterns,—Carabas had given a 
year’s income. Negroes, instead of cultivating 
the land, hung about the stables, and seemed to 
have exchanged their care of the flocks and herds 
for the pleasant task of consuming them. I give 
these as instances of waste and mismanagement ; 
there were extravagances enough to make a pru- 
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dent man shudder. But, finally, the country-side 
report made public a most fatal addition to the rest. 
The master of Cotsworth gambled day and night. 

Time had not improved Carabas Car. It seem- 
ed, indeed, even to have converted his good quali- 
ties into bad ones. The boy of high courage, and 
a noble generosity, had become quarrelsome and a 
spendthrift. That he had become a reckless spend- 
thrift, all saw. Quarrelsome his guests did not 
perceive him to be. The courtesies, due from a 
host to his guests, were perfectly observed by one 
who prided himself upon distinguished manners. 
But a certain Ned Tyler, his classmate at College, 
and the companion of his European travels, told 
many stories of his involvements in quarrel whilst 
abroad. In England he had taken exception to 
some trifling matter not worth a moment’s consid- 
eration, invited an honorable gentleman across the 
water to Ambleteuse, and there given him a wound 
which Jamed him for life. In Vienna, too much 
phlegm in the demeanor of a Bavarian Count, ata 
casual meeting on the terrace of the old ramparts, 
led to an encounter of the same kind, and Count 
Thonderbergen, it was said, had lost his voice, 
from a shot through the lungs. At Naples, the 
Lieutenant of an English frigate had turned the 
tables upon Car and wounded him badly. It is 
pretty clear from this, that his courage, in itself a 
virtue, had become a nuisance to others and a source 
of trouble to himself. Whilst his better qualities 
had thus grown into the bad ones which were but 
their unrestrained excess, his original faults of char- 
acter remained unchanged ; operating upon a wider 
field and aided by a manly manner, they were only 
not so ridiculous in their display. How did the 
family of Winisfalen look upon the riotous life 
and downward course of Carabas Car? I will 
only say here that Mary Hunter, who for years 
had been constant to her youthful contract, but 
who had, nevertheless, deferred the marriage in 
sore doubt and misgiving, began to listen with a 
reason more yielding, and a heart growing sadder 
day by day, to certain grave warnings of her moth- 
er; and that her grandfather, as irascible, but as 
kind as ever, refusing to condemn utterly the con- 
duct of his ward, the son of an old friend, the in- 
tended husband of Mary, and as such the long 
imagined successor to his own wealth, led a life of 
almost daily altercation with the cold and pious 
lady, Mrs. Agnes Hunter. 

A great race is about to come off on a celebrated 
course, a few miles from Cotsworth, and let us 
leave these sad things to join the various company 
met to enjoy, or gamble in, so gallant a spectacle. 
High-head is to run to-day. The purse is large, 
and there are many entries. The weather is de- 
licious. The course is firm and elastic—dry with- 
out dust. Ladies, some of them bold beauties, are 
crowded upon the higher parts of the stands. At 
least fifty “distinguished friends of the turf” are 
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present. It is computed that the number of black- 
legs is three times as great. The country crowd 
of lookers-on is not excessive. It is the fourth 
day of the races. Many of the “ distinguished 
friends of the turf,” a few of the blacklegs, and 
half-a-dozen of the country gentlemen, have been 
spending some time at Cotsworth. Carabas Car 
is standing in the midst of a crowd of very atten- 
tive and courteons persons. The bold beauties are 
passing a favorable judgment amongst themselves. 
upon his tall and straight person, his soft brown 
hair, and his noble face—not the less expressive 
for being somewhat haggard. But the horses are 
brought out and led up and down before the stands. 
Three appear; the others have paid forfeit. A 
little grey filly—a medley—comes first; her eyes 
are Justrous and large, her ears small and pointed, 
her limbs pretty, but over-fine. Behind her comes 
a brown horse, seventeen hands high, with the stride 
of a Titan, and a look about the eyes, forelock and 
nostrils, diabolical enough to remind one of the 
equine devils of the German etchers—the horse 
thatcarried Burger's Leonore, or that on which Me- 
phistophiles is mounted in the midnight gallop with 
Faust. Last comes High-head, a gallant racer. 
At a signal, the grooms strip the horses and slow- 
ly saddle them. ‘The filly looks like a mountain 
deer. The dusky coat of the immense brown is 
drawn over cords and knots of muscle; he is in a 
condition to “ran for a man’s life.” High-head 
fills the betting men with disgust. He is as fat as 
a prize ox. But the universal censure of his con- 
dition touches a weak point in his master’s nature, 
and Carabas Car makes heavy bets upon him. At 
the tap of the drum, the three start, getting off well 
together. The grey filly, with a wonderful turn 
of speed, dashes ahead, and for the full round of a 
mile, constantly gains. The owner of the filly gal- 
lops across and heads his rider with an oath and a 
command to ‘hold up.” It does no good. The 
little medley will have her way; her rider might 
as well pull at a tree as at her mouth. At last 
High-head and the brown pass her; distance her ; 
and finish the fourth mile side by side. Some pro- 
nounce it a dead heat; the judges, however, give 
it to High-head by six inches. 


This heat over, Col. Bull, of Tennessee, exam- 


ined the horses with a practised eye ;—then, pla-| 


cing himself near his host, said, ‘ Twenty to ten 
on the brown.” 





front, and the spirit of gaming, combined to urge 
him to this extraordinary bet. 

** As you choose,” replied Col. Bull quietly, but 
with the look of a delighted tiger, ‘as you choose, 
A———large amount, to be sure, to bet on a horse 
in such a condition ; but you know your own busi- 
ness.” 

“Tam booking the bet,” said Carabas coolly. 
Col. Bull followed his example. It was a safe 
thing with this worthy. First, he knew that High- 
head had been permitted to win the heat for betting 
purposes ; secondly, he believed the brown to be the 
better racer, and he was certainly now in the bet- 
ter condition ; thirdly if he lost the bet, he would 
have nothing to pay, for he had nothing to pay with. 
His personal property consisted, principally, of a 
Bowie-knife and revolver, and although his realty, 
(he had made a great blind purchase of wild lands, 
on a speculative credit,) might, one day, upon the 
principles of aqueous deposite and upheaval, be- 
come immensely valuable, it was at present worth 
nothing. So he took the bet—to be paid, if at all, 
with his Bowie-knife and revolver. 

The horses were brought, after the usual respite, 
to the starting post. At the tap of the drum they 
again dashed off. The brown took the lead; kept 
it; increased it. Three miles were ended. 

* What can the boy mean?” mused Carabas. 
“T told him to spare his horse, but he should be 
closing up, or it will be too late.” 

Every one else saw that High-head was terribly 
distressed, and, instead of closing up, was falling 
farther behind. The Cotsworth grooms and sta- 
ble boys having heard a rumor of the great bet with 
Col. Bull, rashed out in a crowd, and, lining the 
course, dashed their caps, flourished sticks, and 
yelled like so many devils ; but High-head was past 
responding to such spirited demonstrations. 

* The plantation’s bet on him—go it now or 
never,” screamed the head groom to the spurring 
rider, as he lifted the horse by at a loose stride, far 
in the wake of the thundering brown. The rider 
looked unutterable terror, but blindly whipped and 
spurred. ‘The head groom heard the shouts at the 
winning post. The brown, with a bound of seven 
and twenty feet, had projected his muzzle over the 
line. High-head had not reached the distance 
stand. Carahas Car had lost twenty thousand dol- 
lars to Col. Bull, of Tennessee, and some thou- 
sands to others. 





“ Done,” answered Carabas; “ except that I 
reverse it, and bet twenty to yourten. What shall 
we make it.” 

“ Anything you please.” 

“Thousands then—twenty thousand dollars to 
your ten thousand,” said Car with a fixed and glit- 
tering eye. Pride in his good horse, a self-suffi- 
ciency that made him regard the censure of High- 
head's condition as something like a personal af- 


Two persons were riding, side by side, from the 
|race course, an hour after the defeat of High-head. 
|The crowd had not yet broken up on the ground, and 
| they were alone. One of them was Paul Grimshaw. 

He had not improved in his personal appearance. 
Indeed, as Carabas had become the worse in char- 

acter, Paul had deteriorated physically. He had 
ran up to a great height, and in spinning him out, 
| Nature had forgotten proportions. His neck was, 
in particular, strangely lung, and on the present oc- 
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casion projected almost a foot above the low collar 
of his coat, affording with its climbing neckerchief 
of sky blue, a fascinating contrast to his straw-col- 
ored hair. His companion wasa stout, well dress- 
ed man, of middle age, and rode a fine horse. 

“You were not so lucky as I was, said Paul, 
resting his weight on one hip, craning his long neck 
and puffing ata cigar. ‘I won pretty considera- 
ble. But, lord, if ’'d only known how it was going 
to turn out, I might have made a fortune. You 
heard of Col. Ball’s luck t” 

“ Yes,” answered his companion, Tom Manning, 
the foxhunter. ‘It’s a great pity. Car can’t last 
at this rate. What did you win?” 

“‘T won a five,” said Paul, “and a treat to cob- 
lers and cigars.” 

“You are in luck, and ought to push it,” said 
Manning dryly. 

Paul passed on in silence for a time. 

“ This will damage Carabas Car considerable,” 
he at last said. ‘ He has been to the old man al- 
ready to borrow money.” 

“How much did your father lend him?” asked 
Manning. 





“A cool seven thousand,” replied Paul. 

“It’s a great pity,” said Tom Manning again ; 
‘** Car can’t last at this rate.” 

“They say,” Paul resumed, “ that he’s used up 
in the matter of marrying Miss Mary Hunter. 
There aint a finer young woman than that, Tom, in 
America ;—so remarkable good too—and will have 
all of the old Colonel’s property.” Paul's little 
eyes shone with unwonted enthusiasm. 

“ You ought to try for her yourself,” said Man- 
ning, with a sidelong look at the outline of his com- 
panion, “ as you admire her so much. If old Si- 
mon, your father, who, I think has all the ready 
money in the world, has mach to do with Car, you'll 
be apt to get Cotsworth.” 

‘* What will be, will be ;—who knows ?” half so- 
liloquised Paul. 

At this stage of the conversation, some fast ri- 
ders of the dispersing crowd overtook them. One 
of the new comers was a voluble little man whose 
principal delight in life was to retail news. 

* You missed the fun by coming away so soon,” 
he said, drawing up between Grimshaw and Man- 
ning. 

“ What fun ?” inquired both at a breath. 

“ Mr. Car,” ‘replied the little man, “has shot 
Digges, the sportsman.” This was a graceful sub- 
stitute for blackleg. ‘“* 1°ll tell you how it was, and 
all about it.” 

Manning and Grimshaw ejaculated a word or two 
of comment upon the fact about to be explained, and 
listened. 

“You know widow Cox? Every body knows 
her. You know she married Mr. Cox, and went 
out to Kentucky, where he died, and where she 
didn’t stay long, but came back, and has been dash- 
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ing about here. Well, widow Cox was coming 
down from the stand, with her feathers flying, 
and the long tail of her frock gathered up in one 
hand, and a little whip in the other, when who 
steps upto her bat Digges. ‘How do you do, ma‘am,’ 
says he, ‘I’m glad to see you.’ ‘I don’t know you, 
sir,” says she, with a stare. ‘]'m Mr. Digges, of 
Kentucky, ma‘am,’ says he, ‘and it’s strange you 
do not recollect me.’ ‘1 positively don’t,’ says she, 
‘and you'll oblige me by getting out of my way.’ 
‘You are very grand, ma’am,’ says Digges, a good 
deal put out, ‘but I thought we were acquainted : 
I was very well acquainted with Mr. Cox before 
you gave him that nice little white powder, one 
morning, in his coffee.’ You ought to have seen 
widow Cox when he said that. It seems there was 
something about her having put poor Mr. Cox out 
of the way. ‘ You insult me, sir,’ says she, get- 
ting red in the face, ‘ and if no gentleman here will 
protect me, I'll cut your eyes out with my whip.’ 
Well, just then, Mr. Car comes by. ‘ Mr. Car will 
protect me,’ says she, crying with one eye and look- 
ing sweet on him with the other. ‘ Certainly, mad- 
am,’ says Mr. Car. ‘ You are in the lady’s way, 
sir,’ says he, again turning to Digges. ‘ It’s easier 
to walk round me than over me,’ says Digges, sav- 
age like. ‘ Stand aside, sir,’ says Car, with a kind 
of shutting down of his eyebrows over his eyes. 
*1'm not to be ordered to doa thing inthis way,’ says 
Digges, feeling under the back of his coat collar. 
‘You are at that game are you ?’ says Car, drawing 
a pistol and putting it at the fellow’s mouth—-like a 
gentleman offering a friend a drink out of his bot- 
tle. Do you carry your flask to day, Mr. Man- 
ning ¢” 

Manning pulled a flask from his pocket, and the 
little man, after taking a hearty drink of the sweet- 
ened apple brandy, continued : 

** Digges had the handle of his knife a little out, 
when Car blazes away. The muzzle was’nt a foot 
from his front teeth, when the pistol went off, and 
every body thought his head must be clean off his 
shoulders.” 

“* Certainly he must have been killed,” said Tom 
Manning. 

“ Not a bit,” replied the little man, who, like a 
practised raconteur, had kept this fact in the back 
ground until the last. ‘* Digges got up, black in 
the face with the powder, and spitting his teeth out 
of his mouth. The bullet had knocked away his 
front teeth, and his jaw teeth, on one side, and gone 
out again, just taking a little splinter out of his jaw 
bone. He swore he’d have satisfaction, but Mr. 
Gamill, the attorney, was there, and took him to 
one side, and, when I came away, the matter was 
in Mr. Gamill’s hands, and was to be arbitrated. 
Car will pay the man what they fix on, and there 
wont be anything done if the State don’t take hold 
of it. My private judgment is, Car shot Digges in 





self-defence.” 
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‘* May be so,” said Manning, “ but I’m sorry the 
thing happened. A prudent man don’t have to shoot 
men in self-defence. Car can’t last long at this 
rate.” 

That night, Cotsworth was, as usual, crowded. 
At a late hour, the affair with Digges having been 
adjusted at considerable cost, Carabas sat down tu 
a game of brag with Col. Bull, who generously 
proposed to his host this means of reducing the 
debt of $20,000 :—for which debt, by the way, Car 
had given his bond payable ondemand. The game 
terminated a little before noon of the next day, and 
Carabas, a little pale and very haggard, gave an 
additional bond for several thousands. Col. Bull 
was riding upon a very hurricane of good fortune. 
He began to entertain ideas of settling down in 
life, and to look out from the windows, admiringly, 
upon the far-sweeping hills and vales of the Cots- 
worth estate. 

Indeed, Carabas Car was devoting himself to ruin. 
But Col. Bull was not destined to become the owner 
of Cotsworth. Another of a very differentclass of 
blood-suckers, stood inhisway. SimonGrimshaw, 
the money-lender, had fixed his eye, (he possessed 
but one,) upon Cotsworth some months before. Car 
had borrowad money of him at once on coming of 
age, to discharge debts contracted during his minor- 
ity, and which were left after an entire expenditure 
of accumulations placed in his hands by his guardi- 
an. Simon, witnessing the costly discharge of 
these minority debts, decided that Carabas was a 
foolish young man of honor—-and so, with his ex- 
travagance, an admirable subject for his practices. 
Observing and scheming upon these things, he had 
drawn in his moneys from many quarters, that he 
might be at all times ready to supply, and so monop- 
olize the spendthrift, the possession of whose beau- 
tiful estate had become a leading desire of his life. 

“Tf I let him have as much money as he wants,” 
Simon would argue with himself, “ he will hardly 
go to the banks until I get a deed of trust, and then 
who will endorse for him? As for borrowing pri- 
vately, except from myself, where can he do it? 
There might be one or two with some money to 
lend, but, misguided creatures! they charge an un- 
lawful per cent. How should he go to them, when 
he finds I am always ready to furnish him at law- 
ful christian rates? The young man’s landed prop- 
erty is worth every cent of one hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars; I have made the calculation; 
and then, the negroes, and the horses, and other 
stock, and the household goods! What a fortune for 
Paul and the girls! Providence blesses my labors 
and will give it to them.” 

When Simon heard that Car had lost the great 
sum to Col. Bull, he made unusual exertions to be 
ready for the expected application. Very jealous 
was old Simon of the intervention of others be- 


nitude of the new wants of the master of Cots- 
worth. It was for a loan of more than $40,000 
that Carabas applied. Simon was staggered. He 
had not immediate control of much more than half 
so much money. He, however, used every means, 
sold some of his least valuable property, borrowed, 
like the terrible Jew, from ‘ brother Tubal” and 
the rest, and very soon got together the money. 
Taking as security, for this and former debts, a 
deed of trust, (proposed by the same attorney, Ga- 
mill, who had adjusted the affair with Digges,) upon 
every acre, rood and perch of the Cotsworth es- 
tate, he lent $45,000 to Carabas Car. 

In this transaction Carabas was not punctured 
by the lancet of usury. His means were still large 
enough to save him from resort to such a remedy. 
Besides, Simon was not a man to lend money at an 
unlawful rate of interest. He was a very sancti- 
monious person, full of rebuke of the “ unchristian 
rates” of others—and then usury has its perils to 
the lender. He gained the same end by taking 
deeds of trust, and forcing sales under them. 

Col. Bull was summoned from a ride, which he 
had taken one fine morning to survey his future 
possessions, to meet his host in a private room. 
When he came from the meeting, his new plans of 
life were dashed, but he felt all the consequence of 
a man with money in his pocket. He had been 
paid his large race and card winnings. 

‘“ A most fortunate little visit,” muttered the 
Colonel rubbing his hands as if washing them—as 
poor Hood expresses it-- 


“‘ With invisible soap 
In imperceptible water ;” 


“A most fortunate visit. But I think I shall be 
off. There's a dangerous something in the young 
man’s eye—and there’s some talk of the old Colo- 
nel on the other hill coming over in his coach. I 
might stand it all with an empty pocket book, but 
I think I shall be off now.” Col. Bull left Cots- 
worth at once. 

The visit of Colonel Hunter to Cotsworth was 
an imagination founded upon the arrival, just as 
the fortunate gambler had come in from his ride, 
of a messenger from Winisfalen with a note for 
Carabas, and upon some speech of the messenger 
himself—our old friend Robin. The note was from 
Colonel Hunter, and requested Car’s presence at 
Winisfalen. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Carabas Car, an hour after receiving Colonel 
unter’s letter, mounted his horse and set off for 
Winisfalen. A great weight was upon his spirits. 
His alacrity and gayety had sunk under the bur- 
then of pecuniary loss; ands leepless nights, with 





tween himself and his prey. As he expected, so 
it happened ; but he was not prepared for the mag- 


the long-continued excitement of gambling, had pro- 
duced no little nervous irritability—their usual re- 
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sult. In company this irritability would have shown 
itself. In the solitude of his ride he was merely 
sad. He looked upon the massive walls of Win- 
isfalen with a clouded face. He passed the spot 
where he had ducked Paul Grimshaw; then the 
spot where he had pleaded his love to Mary in so 
extraordinary a manner. How had he’changed in 
the few years which had swept between that hour 
and the present! But Carabas Car was not pro- 
foundly penitent. He had not reached that whole- 
some stage in his progress. He was yet in the 
swift flow of his first wild year of manhood; and 
penitence visits the eddy of life, not the current. 
That he may one day suffer its griefs and extract 
the lessons of virtue and happiness from them, his 
friends may hope ; at present he is only jaded, de- 
pressed, and inclined to gloomy views of the fu- 
ture. How would it have fared with Carabas Car 
on that sad ride, had he known that Mary Hunter, 
whom he loved entirely and devotedly, and of whose 
love in return he had never once doubted, aud to 
become the husband of whom was a fixed necessity 
of his life, was looking from a window of Winisfa- 
len with melancholy eyes, and only awaited his 
coming to break all ties between them ? 

He reached Winisfalen and entered. A large 
room on the right of the hall was open. He turned 
into it, and Mary Hunter stood before him. This 
lady had become a peerless beauty. Nature and 
refined nurture never made a woman more su- 
premely beautiful. I will not write a wearying de- 
scription here. Goethe’s white-bosomed witch, 
with the fine red line around her neck, looking on 
at the dances of the Walpurgis festival, assumed, 
he tells us, to every man the appearance of his first 
love. I think that all undescribed heroines of the 
romancer have, for the very reason that they are 
not described, the spell of this syren, and assume 
to the mind of the manly reader, left free to its 
imaginations, such tender resemblances. As for 
the female reader, women care little for descrip- 
tions of the beauty of women. I leave myself, 
then, no farther committed than by the brief des- 
cription which I have already given of Mary Hun- 
ter at fourteen, and by the general remark that she 
had become a peerless beauty. As she stood in 
the old drawing room of Winisfalen, to meet Ca- 
rabas Car, her face was utterly pale. 

“ You have come at last,” she said, breaking the 
silence which her lover, advancing to salute her, 
observed. He reflected suddenly that a fortnight 
had elapsed since his last visit to Winisfalen. 

“T have come at last,” he answered, echoing 
her words. Carabas took her white hand in his own 
and led her to a sofa. 

“ Let us have a long kind talk, Mary; but first, 
why has your grandfather sent for me ?” 

Mary bit her lower lip, looked upon the floor, 
and seemed both to be gathering firmness and fram- 
ing her speech inher mind. She presently spoke. 





“You have been absent long. Have you dis- 
carded me t” 

Carabas stared ; but imagining that his mistress 
was only piqued by his apparent neglect, answered, 
“You are angry with me. But I have had en- 
gagements—and some cares. ‘They occupied me 
so fully that I did not note, shame to say, how long 
a time was passing without a visit to you.” 

“Yes,” said Mary with as calm a tone as she 
could assume; ‘“‘ you have had engagements and 
cares. But they have been of a nature so little to 
excuse you, that even because of them, and not 
for so trivial a cause as your absence, I must, and 
do, break our long engagement.” 

Carabas rose from the sofa on which he had lan- 
guidly seated himself. He stood before her with 
a countenance of great excitement—its expression 
a little touched with surprise. 

‘‘ Your words are terrible, Mary,” he said. ‘ But 
it is impossible that our long love can come to so 
ordinary an end.” 

“Impossible? So I myself, but a little while 
ago, would have thought. But, I say again, our 
engagement is at an end.” 

“* What is the secret of this fearful change t” 

“Your course of life,” Mary answered, “ and 
the clear counsel of my mother founded upon it. 
Carabas—Carabas—if my heart breaks, 1 will 
speak truthtully and plainly. There has been that 
between us which seemed the foundation of my 
whole future. I have clung to my love for you— 
I have clung to the hope of my union with you; 
but I must, as a woman of upright, chaste heart, 
and a reason not altogether lost, forego my love 
and my hope. You have converted the house, into 
which how gladly would | not have gone, a bride 
blushing her happiness at your side, into a den of 
gamblers. Here, from this window, see the house 
of your good father,” she cried, rising and lifting 
acurtain. “It shows fair totheeye, It is as we 
have always seen it, since you and J, Carabas, 
could stand upon our little feet and look out over 
the green valley. But you have made it a house 
of sin—even of low and vulgar sin. And you are 
not sacrificing pure tastes of your own to the de- 
mands of a fantastic hospitality. You gamble with 
the worst as with the best—and to such excess, as 
not only to imperil your fortune, but to make ruin 
certain. Your habits, apart from this fatal vice, are 
those of a reckless spendthrift. Last of all, but 
worst of all, it is but a few days since only chance 
saved you from the eternal stain of murder.” 

“Mary, stop—for God's sake,” said Car, witha 
look of ghastly wretchedness, but with the fire of 
his bold nature struggling to light his eyes. “ Our 
judgment of human conduct depends much upon 
the point from which we view it. You view my 
actions in their worst light, and apply the harshest 
names to them. One so true and noble should be 
more just—or, if to be just must be to condemn 
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me, more merciful. Have I fallen deeper into sin 
than those mid-depths which the kind of heart allot 
to error? And might not a gentle friend soften 
what you brand as vices into foibles? As for the 
crime, from which you say chance only rescued 
me—as I am a gentleman, I did but act upon my 
best understanding of the duties of self-defence. 
You may say that pradence will guard a man against 
such perils of choice between the loss of his own, 
and taking of another's life. So be it. I am not 
prudent. But am I to be cast off by a true heart 
for such a failing ?” 

* You gloss your terrible faults to the eyes of 
your reason,” replied Mary Hunter ; “and, so long 
as you do so, may despair of their correction. But 
this conversation must come to anend. I have 
here a letter written by a base, foolish person, ut- 
terly beneath your resentments.” She placed a 
letter in his hands. “It concerns you, in part. 
Take it, and if you should ever be alone in the wild 
life of Cotsworth, read and ponder upon it. If you 
are not utterly lost, it may be of service to find 
how the base speak of you. Pride may do what 
nobler motives to a pure life have failedtodo. To 
terminate this painful conversation, it was [ that, 
in fact, sent for you. My kind grandfather, who 
still loves you, wrote to you at my suggestion. I 
should perhaps have written to you myself, but a 
lady’s letter is hardly to be trusted to such an au- 
dience as you have at Cotsworth.” 


* Mary—Mary—you do me wild injustice,” 


eXx- 
claime Carabas, well nigh beside himself. ‘ This 
Jast insinuation is utterly unendurable. Do you 
dream that I—I—could be base enough to make 
you a scoff and a lewd jest before any audience, 
good or bad? I say that you have passed the point 
of justice and do me terrible wrong. God forgive 
you for it—as for the rest of this cruel scene.” 

“1 believe,” said Mary, looking intently into his 
now flushed face—for shame had overcome its pal- 
lor—* I believe that in this I have wronged you. 
Forgive me. It is hard to endure, with a gentle 
temper, the overthrow of the dearest of our earth- 
ly hopes. You, Carabas, have wrecked my hap- 
piness. It is your fate to go down in a summer 
sea, in the very joyous prime of life’s voyage ; my 
sum of happiness sinks with you. I forgive you. 
Forgive me this one wrong. Farewell.” 

Carabas took her delicate hand intohisown. A 
mist came over his eyes. He raised them to dis- 
pel it, and presently they were fixed in the direc- 
tion of a wonderfully executed French engraving. 
The engraving was of a single figure—one of the 
gentlest of the suffering spirits of Dante’s Inferno. 
It might have been the lover of Francesca, except 
that Francesca—his inseparable in the poet’s vis- 
ion—was not by his side on the infernal gale that 
buoyed his long and taper wings. But it was not 
upon the engraving itself that his eyes rested 
Beneath it, printed in bright and clear characters, 





were the words “ L’ame perRpvE.” 
these words. Despair was stamped deeply upon 
his face. ‘* Mary,” he at last said, ‘‘ your words 
have been worse than deadly. I am a lost soul.” 

This interview was preying upon the very life 
of Mary Hunter. Anguish was beginning to take 
the place of resolution, offended pride and all else. 
But she made a final effort and regained her firm- 
ness. As Carabas uttered his last hopeless words, 
she struggled a moment with a convulsive sob, and 
spoke with a manner of distraction, bat with in- 
exorable constancy to her leading thought. 

* We must-—-do you hear me '—we must part. 
I have done my duty as I understood it. God for- 
give me if I haveerred. I have said that our con- 
tract is atanend. I say it still, My heart may 
break, but I will not yield myself tothe shame of— 
But let that pass. If manhood is in your nature, 
call upon it, arm it, compel it into action; cast out 
the evil. Become a true and generous-hearted 
man—pure in life, noble in impulses, subdued in 
passions—and happiness is still in store for you.” 

The conclusion of this speech lifted Carabas 
above the “ burning marl” into which he had been 
precipitated. 

“* Will such a change,” he asked, with a confu- 
sed hope stealing in upon his misery, ‘‘ restore me 
to my position in all things? May I hope one day 
to win again the beautiful, wise, and brave woman 
whom my madness has lost ?” 

“‘] promise nothing,” answered Mary. ‘“ Your 
reformation must be an unbought work. Appeal 
to Heaven, and your conscience, for direction and 
do your daty.” 

Pressing a hand upon her brows, she left the 
room. 

Carabas, a little relieved of his intense misery, 
clutching at the phantom of a hope, which a calm 
survey—had circumstances permitted a calm sur- 
vey to him—of his position, of the long and unde- 
nied attachment of Mary, of her evident present 
grief in the severance of ties between them, might 
reasonably have increased into a happy assurance 
of one day receiving her hand, as the reward of 
self-purification, left Winisfalen without making a 
visit, (he shrunk nervously from it,) to his kind old 
guardian, and turned his horse’s head homeward. 
I must tarry behind him. 

Whilst the interview, which I have just given, 
was yet unended, Col. Hunter was impatiently ex- 
pecting his young friend to come up to his room. 
The old gentleman, much enfeebled by the six 
years and more that had passed over his head since 
the reader became acquainted with him—I refer to 
the date of the abduction of Dragon—was sitting 
in his accustomed easy chair, and leaning as for- 
merly upon the head of his cane. Robin, quite 
gray-headed and a little shrunk from his former 
proportions, was standing near. His master had 
latterly made something of a companion of him; 


He muttered 
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for Robin could discourse forever upon the pedi- 
grees, points, and performances of horses ; and the 
old gentleman preferred such discourse infinitely 
to the homilies of Mrs. Agnes Hunter, a lady of 
cold manners and sympathies, but of rigid piety. 
The Colonel and Robin are talking. Carabas Car 
has supplanted the horse topic. 

* Robin, have you seen the boy ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Robin, who, when not on his 
great topic was laconic enough. 

“ How is he looking ?” 

“* He looked thin and whitish, sir, when he rode 
up.” 

“* Poor fellow,” mused the old gentleman. “Rob- 
in, Simon Grimshaw has got hold of him. What 
is the name of Simon’s son t” 

“ Paul, sir.” 

* Paul !”--the old gentleman gave a sad chuckle. 
** Simon is at work, Robin ; but I suppose it is only 
robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 

Robin did not understand the point of the sad 
joke. 

“ What was the name,” continued his master, 
“ of that sad dog that Simon fleeced with his deeds 
of trust, and turned out of house and home t—the 
youngster, I mean, that kept the fine pack and used 
to ride the crop-eared sorrel ?” 

** You mean mas Charley Cuthbert, sir,” answer- 
ed Robin. 

“Yes, it was Cuthbert,” sighed the old gentle- 
man. ‘He was the son of wild Jack Cuthbert, 
who invited me out for a quarrel at cards. Jack 
was a dashing fellow. You remember all about it, 
and how I pinked him. When was it, Robin ?” 

“ It’s the best part of fifty years ago, sir,” an- 
swered Robin, after counting back in his mind. 

“Simon robbed young Cuthbert,” continued his 
master. ‘“ He thinks to play the same game with 
Carabas. But our old walls here, and the lands, 
and the horses, Robin,--Grey Lock, and Miranda, 
and the fast bay, and the Timvleon filly, and all—— 
must go before the boy shall be turned out of his 
father’s house.” 


Robin looked disconsolate. 


“ The ladies bear hard against the boy,” resum- 
ed his master. ‘*‘ They are full of religion and 
hardness of heart, Robin. What if the lad does 
scatter his wild oats? He will stop oneday. As 
for the blood-spilling, and all that, a fine young 
man will do such things, when a blackguard, brought 
up to carry books under his arm and go to meetings 
with old ladies, will take a beating and sue for dam- 
ages. I don’t blame him for shooting the rascal 
Digges. I should have done it myself. A gen- 
tleman must protect a woman. ‘The boy did some 
fine things in the old countries, Robin. Tyler gave 
me an account of them. What was the name of 
the fat German count—the one that he carried the 


“1 disremember, sir,” said Robin, “ but it was 
Thunder something.” 

“ Yes,” resumed the old gentleman. “It was 
Thunder something—Count Thundergust, or some 
such name. And there was the Englishman shot 
in the hip. He made them stand about, Robin. 
There's no falling off inthe youngster. He shows 
the old strain. In the year ninety-five, Robin—I 
think it was ninety-five—the boy’s father and my- 
self ’— 

At this cheerful start upon the track of a pleas- 
ant reminiscence of the feats of his youth, Mrs. 
Agnes Hunter entered the room. Her calm eyes 
and frigid demeanor rebuked the rising fervor of 
the old gentleman. He became silent. 

‘“* Where is young Mr. Car ?” he at length asked, 
“that he doesn’t pay me a visit.” 

“ He has left the house,” replied Mrs. Hunter. 
“ Left the house, without coming up to see me!” 
exclaimed the old gentleman, with a Jook of aston- 
ishment and incredulity. 

‘** He has been an hour gone.” 

The brow of the old man grew dark. “ You 
have sent him off—have yout Turned the boy 
out of my house? Sent him to the dogs ?” 
“These are not words to be used on such an oc- 
casion,” said Mrs. Hunter. ‘“ My daughter has 
certainly performed her duty and discarded him. 
But I trust she will never go beyond her duty and 
expel any one, however depraved, from your house.” 

** Robin— Robin,” cried the old gentleman, “these 
women will be the death of me. Get the coach 
out. If the boy is driven away from me, I will 
pay a visit to him.” 

** You are not well enough to go to Cotsworth,” 
said Mrs. Hunter, ‘ And, moreover, a gentleman 
should not be seen amongst such persons as are 
constantly there.” 

“T am well enough—well enough,” answered the 
old gentleman. “And why may not a gentleman 
trust himself where he pleases? If his house is 
fall of bloodsuckers, the boy and myself will drive 
them out. Load the double-barrel, Robin, and brash 
up the pistols.” 

Robin was obliged to make at least a show of 
obeying his master. 

A few minutes after he left the room, the old 
Colonel said, “I feel strangely drowsy.” 

He leaned his head against the back of his chair. 
Mrs. Hunter presently observed a change in his 
features. The kind old man had received a warn- 
ing touch from the hand of the Dread Angel. It 
was surely paralysis that passed, producing a droop- 
ing languor upon his open and kindly face. The 
house was instantly in a state of great disturbance. 
The family physician was sent for. When he came, 
his patient had greatly revived. The physician 
pronounced the attack a slight one and administer- 
ed proper remedies. The old gentleman saw Rob- 








voice clean out of with a bullet through the lungs?” 


in, in tears, standing by his bed-side. 
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*‘ Never mind, Robin,” he said with an utterance 
a little affected by the attack. ‘* There’s life 
enough in my old body yet. I am only scratched ; 
the bullet whistled past. If you could toss Gali- 
pot and his medicines down stairs, we should do 
very well in a day or two. Come here, Mary. 
Stoop a little nearer. Kiss me, my dear. Call 
the poor boy back; my old heart is set upon it.” 


These were the scenes of a day at Winisfalen. 


( To be continued.) 





MIDNIGHT MUSINGS. 


BY S. S. BRADFORD. 


Thou mighty one! with blood-dyed garment come, 
Where’er thy resting place, where’er thy home ; 
Come, scepter’d monarch of the countless dead, 
Dart in thy hand and crown upon thy head ; 
Though life’s red streams gush cold around the heart, 
The pulse throb wildly, and the spirit start, 
Though cold sweats stand in drops upon my brow, 
In all thy terrors hover round me now. 

The spirit waits to feel thy touch of fire, 

Then snatch the harp and tune the quivering lyre, 
And, bending low before thine awful throne, 

To thee devote the song, to thee alone! 


Look back, my soul, look back with awe, and gaze 
Upon the gliding forms of other days, 

When ocean’s surges broke their bounding bars, 
Sprang o’er the earth and glittered with the stars, 
Crushed the proud mountains down beneath the wave, 
And earth lay buried in a watery grave— 

That was, O Death, thy day of triumph! then, 
Beneath thee sank the thousand tribes of men; 
Then, reignest thou, invincible—o’er all 

The universe, was thrown thy dismal pall ; 
Where’er the sons of man have heard thy tread, 
Stand the lone, silent “‘ cities of the dead!” 

Thy ways o’er earth, are paved with human bones, 
Thy “marching music,” children’s, widows’ groans ! 
On every ancient scroll we trace, with awe, 
Those lines of blackness, which the prophet saw, 
And ages past combine alone to swell, 

In solemn grandeur, one vast funeral knell. 

It wakes far distant, in creation’s prime, 

It sweeps, it thunders down the tides of time ; 

In night’s dark hours, its depths of music roll, 
Shaking the deep foundations of the soul ; 

Sweet, rich, and mournful—as the forest trees, 
Like myriad harps, sound to the evening breeze, 
Responsive chords ring deep within the breast 
And low tones whisper of eternal rest! 


Tis no strange work of thine, O Death, to stand, 
Thy sharpened arrow gleaming in thy hand. 
Robed in thy terrors, by a dying bed, 

Where sister holds a dying sister’s head, 








Or fainting parent presses to his heart 

The well-beloved child, before they part ; 

To stand, and silent wait the appointed chime 
Ringing, to life and hope, the end of time; 
Then, while affection’s lips are quivering there, 
And, with soft accents, urging thee to spare— 
When nature, tired of the unequal strife, 

With groans resigns to thee the sufferer’s life, 
Unswerving, plant the arrow in the breast, 
And leave the sufferer to his last, long rest. 


And so, dark, silent one, must each one feel 

The thrilling coldness of that mortal steel, 

And in those chains of clay and darkness bound, 
Rest, rest for ages, mouldering in the ground ; 

We stand, in awe we stand, and gaze alone, 

Over the world ; where thou hast placed thy throne ; 
While, all around, the sickening surges roll, 
Spraying and dashing o'er the fainting soul. 

Comes there nv gentle tone, no soothing voice, 

To speak, and bid the sufferer’s heart rejoice— 

Not one blest beam from Heaven, whose gladd’ning ray 
May turn the darkness into beaming day— 

From fragrant bowers above no balmy breeze, 

To bring the fainting heart and spirit ease ? 


The dead, the lovely, youthful dead, 

Can they not leave their grassy bed, 
Hallowed by many a tear, 

And in night’s stilland solemn hour, 

Led by affection’s mighty power, 
Visit their loved ones here ? 


For mightier than the waves of death 
Is the swelling tide of love, 

Springing from holy fountains first— 
Fountains of life above ; 

And stronger than the silver cord, 
Affections golden tie— 

Can it not bind the soul to earth, 
Though the body’s pulses die ? 


O, can it be, that spirits bright 

May call, yet call in vain, 
And not an ear on earth have power 

To listen to the strain, 
Which the sounding winds refuse to bear 
From the glorious regions of upper air, 
Like a music note at evening tide, 

Soft stealing o’er the wave, 
Its birth-place in the ocean depths, 

And in the sea, its grave ! 


And comes there not a whispering voice, 
A gently breathing moan, 

When night’s dark pall, sweeps over all, 
And the spirit is alone ? 

A soft, a Heavenly breeze to chase 
Away the clouds of gloom 

And stir the curtains dark, which hang 
Between us and the tomb! 


They come, with flowers around their brows, 
Fresh roses, pure and bright : 

They float upon the evening tide, 
In robes of gleaming white ; 

But not the flowers which Love’s soft hand 
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Threw thick upon the bier, 
And not the shroud’s pure snowy white, 
Stained with Love’s warmest tear! 


Those funeral wreaths have faded now, 
Those flowers no longer bloom, 

And the sbrond that wreathed around the dead 
Is mouldering in the tomb! 

These roses grow, above decay, 
O’er the tomb of death, on high; 

And the robe of white is the shining garb 
Of immortality. 


Vanished, bright heavenly vision! then, again, 
Sad notes, awake—flow on thou mournful strain ! 
*] goto them by Heaven's high decree, 

“* But they shall never more return to me.” 

Death thou art terrible! to thee we bow, 
Tracing no lines of love upon thy brow ! 

We shrink thy burning fiery glance beneath, 

We twine thy spear-point with no flower wreath, 
But calmly wait our time, and stern and still, 
Obey thy dread, inexorable will ! 

Strength for the trial! shall we look to thee 
Bright-eyed and calm one, dear Philosophy ? 
Strength for the awful trial—strength to stand, 
And feel each weapon shivering in the hand ! 
Feel the dark waters settling o’er the head, 

Yet, calm as sleeping goodness, feel no dread ! 
Strength for such awful trial, cans’t thou give, 
Thou, who cans’t teach the wise man how to live! 


Go to the islands of the sunny South, 

And stand beside the fiery mountain’s mouth ; 
O’er the red crater’s gulf the green turf throw, 
Where thousand flames, as molten iron, glow ; 
Lay down the sod and build a solid path, 
Above the storehouse of the Almighty’s wrath ; 
Then walk in safety o’er the glowing blocks 
Of solid fire, the surge of liquid rocks ; 

But think not, child of earth, it is for thee 

To find a path across that fiery sea! 

Mortal ! thy fainting steps I may not guide, 
Through the dim regions where the dead abide ! 


Come, brighter hopes! O dawn upon the breast! 
Come, cheer the soul and bring the sick heart rest! 
Fair daughter of the skies ! celestial Faith! 

Thine aid we call, for thou canst conquer death ! 
Soft light shall play around the cold grave stone, 
And triumph mingle with the dying groan— 

O’er the pale face a joyous smile shall play 

And every starting tear be wiped away ! 

Yes, mighty one! we triumph now ; in vain 

Thy fatal dart, thy cold, thy clayey chain! 

Yes, strong in Hope and Faith we triumph now, 
And tear the circlet from thy bony brow! 

The time shall come, when stripped of all thy power, 
Thyself, with Time, shall reach the dying hour— 
The earth, long chained, start from beneath thy feet, 
And all the pulses of creation beat, 

When renovated life, as God above, 

Opens new founts of mingled life and love, 

And crystal waters gush, outflowing free, 

And spread and widen to eternity ! 





“ An unshaped kind of something first appeared,” 


is a line in Cowley’s famous description of the Creation. 





LIFE AND SERVICES OF MAJOR GENERAL HULL, * 


In common with a large majority of those who 
had reached maturity during or immediately sub- 
sequent to the war with England in 1812,—we re- 
garded the surrender of the post of Detroit as 
caused either by the imbecility or treachery of its 
commander, General Hull. We were nurtured in 
early life in the principles and prejudices of the 
dominant party which declared that war, and it 
would have required more than the firmness which 
belongs to youth and inexperience to have resisted 
the strong tide of popular opinion which set 
against its victim, especially when encouraged 
if not actually guided by some of the prominent 
men who were then favorites in council, if not 
at the head of Affairs. We remember well to have 
yielded without an effort and without enquiry to 
what seemed the general voice which consigned 
that injured man to the ostracism of a nation. 
The circumstances of the time were unfavorable 
to any thing like a fair investigation of the case. 
The popular feeling was for war, and the neces- 
sary preparation for that emergency never entered 
into the calculations of the masses, who, in all free 
states, directly or indirectly control the action of 
the government. The loss of an important mili- 
tary post at the very commencement of hostilities 
wounded deeply the national pride, and the event 
was at first so astounding that it might have been 
aptly compared to a thunder-bolt in a clear sky. 
It was unexpected, humiliating and perplexing, and 
the earliest recovery from the shock naturally gave 
place to a burning thirst for revenge; revenge upon 
the supposed instrument of the national disgrace, 
and revenge upon the proud adversary who had re- 
pelled the first invasion of her soil. Years have 
rolled on, and the stereotyped story of Hull’s de- 
fection has been transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration. Almost every writer of political events, 
from the author of some respectable octavo down 
to the humblest compiler for the nursery, has con- 
tinued to repeat the narrative without once remem- 
bering that the business of the historian, or even of 
the annalist, is something more than to make a mere 
record of past errors. To correct those errors, 
howsoever consecrated by time and prejudice, and to 
render justice though tardy to the memory of a 
traduced patriot and revered ancestor are the ob- 
jects of the volume we have undertaken to notice. 
If it had no other claims to our regard it would 
challenge our hearts as the offspring of filial love, 
and although, for the present, public attention may 


* The Revolutionary Services and Civil Life of General 
William Hull ; prepared from his manuscripts by his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Maria Campbell, together with a history of the 
Campaign of 1812 and the surrender of the post of Detroit, 
By his grandson, James Freeman Clarke. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1848. 
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be retarded or suspended, we predict, with confi- 
dence, that, “like bread cast upon the waters, it 
will be found after many days.” 

The first and largest part of this interesting work 
is occupied by General Hull’s civil life and revo- 
lationary services,—founded principally upon his 
own journal of the stirring scenes through which 
he passed, but prepared for the press by his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Campbell and interwoven by connecting 
remarks and explanations necessary to give com- 
pleteness to the narrative. Mr. Clarke, in his pre- 
face to the campaign of 1812, says, that “it was a 
favorite and cherished object of this lady to erect 
this monument to the memory of her father, and 
her life was spared by a kind providence just long 
enough to enable her to complete it. Amid pain- 
ful sickness and the languor of disease she labored 
diligently until it was finished. This labor of love 
seemed to sustain her failing strength, and when 
she reached its termination she could say ‘ Lord 
let me now depart’—and the daughter passed into 
the spirit land to meet the parent whom she so 
tenderly loved.” 

Mrs. Campbell’s preface or address to the reader 
is eloquently written. It not only gives glowing 
utterance to her filial feelings, but presents a vig- 
orous epitome of her father’s wrongs in the Detroit 
Campaign. For the present, however, we shall 
confine ourselves exclusively to a brief notice of 
his revolutionary services. 

A native of old Massachusetts, and of highly 
respectable descent, his early career resembled that 
of many of his countrymen. First enured to the 
healthful labor of agricultural pursuits, he passed 
from the plow to the college, and afterwards to 
professional life. The wishes of friends and rela- 
tives pointed to the study of Divinity ; his own pre- 
possessions lovked to the Bar, but his unexpected 
appointment to a captaincy at the dawn of the rev- 
olutionary struggle determined his future pursuit. 
He went into the war with the taste and predilec- 
tions of a soldier, and his first service was under 
Washington at the siege of Boston. It may, per- 
haps, be worthy of remark among the coincidences 
of life that when that great man took his leave of 
the army to embark at White Hall for Annapolis, 
Colonel Hull, at the head of a finely disciplined 
regiment, was specially designated to escort his 
commander to the barge in waiting at the wharf. 
The affecting circumstances of that departure, nar- 
rated by Marshall and other historians, are vividly 
told by Colonel Hull. In his revolutionary career 
he was first and last with the man who was his 
great exemplar in war and peace. 

Washington’s attention was more than once at- 
tracted by Hull’s military talent, courage and en- 
ergy. Few men, Napoleon himself, perhaps, not 
excepted, ever possessed, in a higher degree, the 
quality of reading the human character at a glance— 
of discerning the spirit, and thoughts, and qualifi- 





cations of other men with whom he was thrown 
into contact. He selected Colonel Hull from 
among hundreds as the bearer of a communication 
of special trust and confidence to Count Rocham- 
bean. He bestowed upon that officer and his com- 
rades the ‘‘highest praise” for their gallant and 
successful attack upon Morrisiana, in which Hull 
was the leading and efficient actor, and as a crown- 
ing proof of the confidence felt by the commander- 
in-chief he offered him the honorable position in 
his military family of aid,—a position which would 
have been eagerly accepted by the first young men 
in the army. It isa strong proof of Hull’s merit 
that this captivating offer was declined under the 
firm persuasion on his part of being more actively 
useful in another branch of the service. Having 
passed through the regular grades to the command 
of a regiment he was appointed to the post of 
Deputy Inspector General, under Baron Steuben, 
an appointment which afforded frequent opporta- 
nities of intercourse with that distinguished for- 
eigner, and gratified a favorite passion for military 
order and discipline. 

We have said that ‘the first service of Colonel 
Hull was at the siege of Boston. We find him 
next in the retreat of Washington’s army from 
York Island to the White Plains, and in the action 
at Chatterton Hill, where he was first wounded. 
There was in fact but little intermission in his 
continued course of active and frequently severe 
service. In the memorable battles of Trenton and 
Princeton which so signally raised the drooping 
spirits of the army and nation, Colonel Hull was 
in the thickest of the fight and not unnoticed by 
the eye of his great commander. He was con- 
spicuous in the bloody contests of the 19th Sept. 
and 9th of October, immediately preceding the 
surrender of Burgoyne,—in the first of which his 
own command of three hundred men sustained a 
loss of nearly one half in killed and wounded,—a 
result more sanguinary than perhaps in any other 
conflict of the revolution. Passing over inferior 
operations we next find him at the battle of Mon- 
mouth, and soon after, at the early age of twenty- 
four, he was ordered on aseparate command on the 
lines in the neighborhood of King’s Bridge,—a 
station of great responsibility and danger—which 
he occupied with consummate ability in the face of 
a powerful foe, and surrounded by appalling disaf- 
fection. 

When Washington’s head quarters were at New 
Windsor, in the neighborhood of West Point, and 
circumstances obliged him for a while to act on the 
defensive, the enemy, under the command of the 
notorious Tryon, ravaged the Connecticut coast 
with fire and sword. The necessity of striking 
some decisive blow and of reconciling the public to 
the apparently inactive plan of operations which 
had been adupted,—together with other weighty 
considerations, determined the commander-in-chief 
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to direct an assault on the important garrison of 
Stoney Point. The expedition was confided to the 
brave and chivalrous Wayne, who, for his despe- 
rate enterprise in battle was known by the familiar 
name of “ Mad Anthony.” One of the three de- 
tachments, under that officer, was commanded by 
Hull, and the account given of the assault in his 
memoirs is extremely vivid and interesting. The 
advance was to be made at midnight with unloaded 
muskets, trusting to the bayonet alone, and a for- 
lorn hope of twenty men was attached to each 
column of attack. One of these was commanded 
by Lieutenant Gibbon, well known as an old and 
highly respectable inhabitant of Richmond. An 
incident recorded by the journalist deserves to be 
noted. “After the orders were communicated 
Major Hull recollected that there was a captain in 
his detachment to whom cowardice had been im- 
puted on account of his conduct in the battle of 
Monmouth. He sought the young man and re- 
quested him to walk aside for a few moments, hav- 
ing something to communicate. When alone he 
said ‘It is a subject of much delicacy, my dear 
sir, of which I am about to speak, and my motive 
to serve you must be my apology for the liberty I 
take. You are aware that reports injurious to your 
character as a soldier have been in circulation 
since the battle of Monmouth; as no inquiry has 
been made into your conduct on that occasion your 
brother officers still view you as wanting in bravery. 
You have, no doubt, a distinct recollection of the 
nature of your feelings at that time, and if con- 
scious that there was a want of fortitude to meet 
the dangers to which you were then exposed you 
must be sensible that in the duties now to be per- 
formed they are of a character much more impo- 
sing ; but that they are so is favorable, as you are 
furnished in the hazardous enterprise before us with 
a better opportunity to eradicate impressions for 
which no just cause may exist. But whatever 
might have been the truth I leave you to decide 
whether to return to the camp and give your com- 
pany to the command of your Lieutenant or to lead 
it yourself.’ 

“Captain * * * * replied, ‘I thank you sir 
for your consideration and candor, and hope to 
prove myself worthy of it. Waita few moments 
until 1 return.’ 

He came, accompanied by his Lieutenant, and 
related to him, in the presence of Major Hull, the 
conversation which had just taken place. Then, 
with a calm and resolute expression of counte- 
nance, said, ‘I request you to observe my conduct 
during the assault, and if I do not acquit myself 
with the bravery which my rank and the occasion 
demands, I beg you to kill me on the spot.’ 

The Lieutenant assured him his request should be 
complied with. So gallantly didCaptain* * * * 
acquit himself in the assault, that from that time 
his courage was never questioned.” 


Vout. XIV—41 





If time and space permitted it might be well to 
dwell upon the moral of this incident. That there 
are diversities in the natnral organization cannot 
be denied. We have known some men in the 
course of our experience endued physically with 
iron nerves, who were totally destitute of moral 
principle, and others of pure intelligence and virtue 
who “could not look upon human carnage with the 
least composure.” The courage which thirsts for 
blood is the feeling of a savage or a brute. That 
only is a safe and honorable sentiment which 
springs from a conscientious performance of duty 
to God and man, and is the only kind of courage 
that will stand the scrutiny of time and eternity. 
If the officer, in whose behalf Colonel Hull’s kind 
feelings were so deeply interested, was conscious 
of any constitutional or physical infirmity at Mon- 
mouth, he certainly manifested at Stoney Point a 
much higher degree of bravery than that which be- 
longs to mere animal nature. 

The brilliant capture of that garrison and the 
subsequent signal success at Morrisiana to which 
we have already adverted formed the closing scenes 
of Colonel Hull’s military career in the revolution. 
It is not our purpose to dwell minutely upon his 
civil services at the close of that war; but a brief 
notice of the most important may not be unaccep- 
table. Political readers will remember that after 
the treaty of peace, causes of mutual complaint and 
crimination existed between the twonations. The 
detention of the western posts, by the British au- 
thorities in plain violation of one of the terms of 
the treaty, long continued a source of exasperation. 
At an early period of the controversy, Colonel 
Hull was deputed by the government to repair to 
Quebec and remonstrate with the Governor Gen- 
eral on the subject, but the cogent views which he 
presented were totally unheeded. A bloody Indian 
war succeeded and desolated the north western 
frontier; and our armies, under Harmar and Sin- 
clair sustained disastrous defeats which roused the 
spirit of the country. The hero of Stoney Point 
was commissioned to roll back the fearful tide of 
carnage, and well did he execute the task in the 
sanguinary defeat of the savages. Before the 
achievement of this victory, Colonel Hull was 
again deputed as commissioner to Upper Canada to 
negotiate an Indian peace under the auspices of 
Governor Simcoe. He was only partially suc- 
cessful; but the bayonets of “* Mad Anthony” and 
Jay’s British treaty, in 1794, restored the tranquility 
of the country. 

Before this period Colonel Hull was active and 
efficient in the suppression of Shay’s rebellion,—a 
remarkable event which occurred in the old Bay 
State, but which does not seem to have attracted 
much notice from the general historians of the U. 
States. It was a case of popular resistance far 
more serious and, in many respects, much more 
respectable than the theoretical insurrection of the 
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Rhode Island hero in modern times. The griev- 
ances of the insurgents were grave and practical, 
but unfortunately they assumed the false preroga- 
tive of subverting public liberty in order to redress 
private wrongs. 

The 23rd chapter of Mrs. Campbell’s work gives 
a very interesting account of Colonel Hull’s un- 
wearied exertions to obtain from the General Gov- 
ernment for his brethren in arms the long promised 
pecuniary reward for years of toil, privation and 
suffering. This sacred trust and mission of frater- 
nal kindness was confided to him by the officers of 
his native Massachusetts. Their petition was pre- 
sented to Congress with the favor and approbation 
of President Washington, and yet strange to tell 
Congress postponed the application “ to a more con- 
venient season.” ‘That convenient season never 
arrived until most of the actors in the scenewand 
their immediate relatives had descended to the 
tomb; and although it is true that most of these 
blood-bought obligations have been since liquidated 
by the federal and state governments, the benefit 
has enured in an equal degree to strangers as well 
as to the descendants of patriots who sunk to their 
last repose too often in sorrow and destitution. 

In 1798, Colonel Hull visited Europe, and on his 
return received successive and substantial proofs 
of the confidence and esteem of his countrymen. 
He was appointed judge of the court of Common 





to the fidelity with which the writer represents the 
facts and circumstances which bear upon the sub- 
ject. A summary of the events which occurred 
as they stand in our military annals; a notice of 
the principal charges and imputations which spring 
from those events, and the grounds upon which 
General Hull relied for his defence and justifica- 
tion, we shall endeavor to present briefly, with the 
hope that Mr. Clarke’s clear narrative and reason- 
ing may be examined in detail. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the troubles and 
difficulties encountered by Governor Hull when at 
the head of the Michigan territory and as such 
ex officio agent for Indian affairs. In the spring of 
1812, being at Washington, he urged upon the ad- 
ministration the vital importance, in view of the 
near prospect of war with England, of providing a 
sufficient force for the protection of the north- 
western frontier from Indian depredation. The 
President accordingly called upon the Governor of 
Ohio for a detachment of 1,200 militia to be joined 
by the 4th regiment of U. S. Infantry, and the 
command of the whole was tendered to Hull with 
the rank of Brigadier General. The trust was 
reluctantly accepted, and not without repeated im- 
portunity. Military distinction had few or no 
charms for one whose brow was already twined 
with youthful laurels, and more especially as the 
proffered service might enfeeble, if it did not dis- 
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Pleas and Major General of militia, and elected a 
member of the State Senate. In 1805 he was ap- 
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pointed, by President Jefferson, Governor of the 
Michigan territory, which office he continued to 
hold until the war of 1812. 

We have now arrived at the second and last and 
in some respects the most important act in this his- 
torical drama. Hitherto we find the chief actor, 
with the exception of the toils and privations of 
military life, as highly favored as moderate ambi- 
tion could desire. His various trusts were crown- 
ed with honor and success, and his onward path 
was cheered by the benignant smile of a Wash- 
ington. It is not given to mortals, however, al- 
ways to journey upon smooth seas and in pleasant 
skies. It was the destiny of Hull as it is the des- 
tiny of thousands to pass through a tranguil me- 
ridian and in the evening of life to encounter 
storms of persecution and obloquy. It is chiefly 
to his brief career in the early part of the war of 
1812 and to the harsh and, as we believe, unfound- 
ed denunciations of his military conduct, that we 
desire to point the particular attention of our read- 
ers. We hazard nothing in saying that Mr. Clarke’s 
vindication will find an approving echo in every 
impartial and independent mind. It is obvious, 
that in preparing it, he has consulted with diligence 
and zeal all the sources of evidence both for and 
against the accused which were accessible. Some 
of the authorities referred to in the preface we 
have ourselves examined, and can bear testimony 





standing these strong considerations, there were 
others, and it is natural that there were others of 
paramount force. He accepted and assumed the 
command, and after a toilsome march with the la- 
bor of opening a road 200 miles in length through 
the wilderness of Ohio,—reached the post of De- 
troit. In the meantime war was declared with 
England, and it is a fact as remarkable as it is im- 
portant, that the British authorities in Canada re- 
ceived earlier intelligence of that event than our 
own forces scattered on the frontier. Urged by 
the impatient spirits around him, and by the implied 
if not positive order of the government, the Gen- 
eral crossed the dividing stream and invaded the 
enemy’s territories. Every thing at first promised 
success. The proclamation, issued by the com- 
mander, (which had the singular fate of being 
highly approved at Washington at one time and de- 
nounced at another,) was likely from its tone to 
conciliate and disarm the Canadian population. 
The British garrison at Malden seemed almost 
within our grasp, and might have been reduced but 
for opposing circumstances. But all these fair 
prospects were suddenly darkened by causes which 
not only seemed but were in truth irresistible. 
These causes were mainly three. First, the sud- 
den surprise and capture by a British detachment 
of Fort Mackinaw, the principal security and bar- 
rier against Indian hostility. Second, the inter- 
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ruption of the General’s communications with the 
State of Ohio by swarms of British and Indians, 
cutting off all military supplies from that State and 
rendering the situation of the army more perilous 
as the enemy had exclusive command of Lake 
Erie, and could of course intercept all assistance 
through that channel. Third, the armistice which 
was separately negotiated between Sir George 
Prevost and the American General, Dearborn, who 
commanded on the Niagara frontier, by which sin- 
gular arrangement the British forces were enabled 
to operate against Hull, whilst that officer was him- 
self deprived of all codperation with the troops of 
Dearborn. 

With this disastrous combination of events,— 
hordes of Indian allies brandishing their toma- 
hawks on one side, and a strong English foree in- 
vesting the fort on the other, is it all wonderful 
that the post of Detroit was surrendered? Is such 
a result more strange or surprising, than namberless 
similar events in the annals of war? But we will 
not, forethe present at least, indulge in this train of 
reflection. 

We are not conscious of giving any false color- 
ing to this brief narrative. The facts presented 
are historically true, and it remains to be shown 
how these facts have been distorted into hideous 
shapes,—from motives and designs which, it never 
fully known, may at least be the subject of conjec- 
ture. Both before and after the charges had as- 
sumed the legal forms of trial by Court Martial, 
the wildest exaggerations pervaded the country 
and were eagerly received by popular credence. 
It was boldly and impudently proclaimed that the 
patriot of 1780 had not only been seduced by Brit- 
ish gold, but had even bestowed in marriage one of 
his daughters upon the British conqueror at De- 
troit. This feverish state of public feeling was of 
course fatal to calm and sober investigation. Na- 
tional vanity so often the predominant passion in 
free governments was wounded by defeat,—and gov- 
ernment itself, conscious of its rashness in declar- 
ing war without preparation,—so far from screen- 
ing the victim sought in his downfall a scape-goat 
for its own transgressions. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We are far from 
hazarding any imputation or complaint against the 
virtuous Madison who then presided at the head of 
affairs ; but experience mast be a dull teacher if 
we have not learned that in the practical operation 
of this as well as all other governments, the chief 
is not and cannot always be responsible for the 
evil which originates with, and is often widely cir- 
culated from, the fountains of authority. History 
will prove that Mr. Madison was above every thing 


tion of war at the time it was declared. Without 
any knowledge of the science or practice of war 
he was sufficiently read in human affairs to know 
that a young, defenceless and unprepared republic 
could not cope with a powerful monarchy without 
a wasteful sacrifice of blood and treasure. Mr. 
Madison’s apprehensions on this subject were fully 
realized. Huwever just the causes and provoca- 
tions which induced the measure, impartial history 
must decide that, at the time of its adoption, it 
was in the highest degree rash and inexpedient. 
But let it be conceded, for argument sake, what 
has often been urged, that there could be no true 
preparation for war until the blow was actually 
struck ; that military genius could only be excited 
by a trial at arms, and that no nation was ever yet 
instructed in the sublime art of man-killing with- 
out previous libations of blood. Yet even this con- 
cession, if it acquitted the authors and projectors 
must also acquit the instruments and agents whose 
means were insufficient, or whose plans were con- 
founded by unforeseen events. It is obvious that 
General Hull could no more have avoided the sur- 
render of Detroit than he could have changed the 
destiny of affairs or defied the fiat of Providence. 
But he could have fought! was the common ex- 
clamation of theday. He could at least have saved 
or preserved the national honor by firing his can- 
non at the enemy and causing some destruction of 
human life! We ask if there be any code of morals 
er any principle of military etiquette which re- 
quires the practice of human butchery as a point of 
honor, or as an empty ceremony without the least 
prospect of advantage? Mr. Clarke has, we think, 
conclusively shown that the surrender was inevi- 
table, and that resistance would have been vain if 
not actually culpable. According to the Biograph- 
er’s simple and energetic statement, the army was 
cut off from its supplies and with no adequate 
means of opening its communications. Hall was 
posted twenty miles in rear of the enemy’s princi- 
pal fortress. He was distant between two and 
three hundred miles from the base of his operations, 
from which all supplies were to be drawn. His 
communication with those supplies was through a 
wilderness filled with hostile Indians, and for sev- 
enty-five miles along a river and a lake exposed to 
the cannon of the British ships. Two attempts 
to re-open this communication had failed. The 
lake was in the enemy’s power and could not be 
taken. All hope of aid from the army of Dear- 
born was extinguished, and even if General Hull 
had fought and conquered the British general in 
front, the enemy’s naval force and his savage al- 
lies would have still retained absolute control and 





ignoble ; but it cannot prove that he was above the 
frailties of humanity, or that his generous nature 
did not sometimes confide where confidence was 


made victory fruitless. It is true that powerful 
efforts were made at the time, (and such will al- 
ways be made so long as it is necessary to impugn 





misplaced. Unless he has been much misrepre- 
sented he was personally opposed to the declara- 





the dead for the benefit of the living,) intended to 
impeach and discredit the facts upon which Hull’s 
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vindication rested. It was asserted for example 
that needful supplies of provisions might have been 
procured from the Michigan territory, without be- 
ing drawn from a distance; that at the time of the 
surrender the American force was greatly superior 
to that of the enemy; and to give greater point to 
specific items of accusation they were all concen- 
trated in the one comprehensive charge that the 
General’s misfortunes were justly chargeable to 
himself and neither to Dearborn nor the Federal 
administration. We shall not pretend to any de- 
tailed examination of these various points. Suf- 
fice it to say that Mr. Clarke has presented them 
in their full force and with the most commendable 
fairness, and that he has repelled them by a con- 
vincing array of evidence and an unanswerable 
train of reasoning. We should not fear to appeal 
to any honest heart or independent mind for a 
thorough vindication of the accused. 

It is necessary for us to say something of the 
Court Martial and sentence of condemnation. We 
confess that we have read its history with surprise 
and not without mortification. That the whole 
scheme was one of political expediency, no man in 
his senses can doubt who will calmly examine the 
subject. It was perhaps the most remarkable mil- 
itary tribunal that ever existed in a free country. 
When Hull returned from captivity in Canada, and 
invited a trial,—the court was first organized at 
Philadelphia and was suddenly dissolved without 
explanation. ‘Twelve months afterwards, (the pri- 
soner still under arrest,) it was reorganized or ra- 
ther a new one created, and General Dearborn ap- 
pointed President. This was certainly a strange 
selection. Dearborn had the strongest interest in 
Hull’s conviction, and the latter’s acquittal was the 
other’s condemnation. Mr. Clark remarks truly, 
that a man so situated would have been disqualified 
to act as a juror in a controversy involving a few 
dollars and cents, and yet he was permitted to de- 
cide the fate of an injured rival in a momentous 
proceeding of life anddeath. The Court itself was 
composed of some members at least, whose posi- 
tions were not less equivocal than that of their 
presiding officer. Young subalterns who had ser- 
ved under Hull, and others who had acted as aids 
to Dearborn, assembled together with parchments 
of promotion in their pockets, and were doubtless 
prepared to consummate the premeditated work of 
injustice. Eminent Counsel had been employed 
by the government to assist the prosecution,— 
whilst the enforcement of a tyrannical military law 
prevented the prisoner's advocate from reading his 
defence. And yet we will not say that in spite of 
these barriers to even handed justice, there were 
not in that Court some noble spirits at least, who 
disdained the trammels of authority. The sen- 
tence of a majority, however, might justly be con- 
sidered as a foregone conclusion. The only ma- 
terial charges were treason and cowardice, and of 





those as a matter of course the accused was found 
guilty. The first and only specification of the 
treason-charge, which deserves notice, strikingly 
exemplifies the desperate shifts of power, to bol- 
ster up a feeble cause. It was no less than the 
curious accusation “of hiring a vessel to transport 
sick men and baggage from Miami to Detroit.”— 
When Hall in his toilsome march through the wil- 
derness of Ohio, arrived at the rapids of Miami, 
he found it necessary to dispatch his invalids and 
hospital stores to Detroit by the way of Lake Erie, 
and the vessel employed for that purpose was cap- 
tured by the enemy at Malden. At the time, he 
was entirely ignorant of the declaration of war,— 
whilst the enemy had previously received the in- 
telligence with the frank of the Secretary himself. 
We do not pretend of course, to ascribe this ex- 
traordinary fact to anything more than some ez- 
traordinary blunder in the Department at Wash- 
ington,—but if it were ¢reasonadle under such cir- 
cumstances to send the vesse] and its freight from 
Miami to Detroit, the honorable secretary by all 
the rules of forensic logic, was either principal or 
accessary in the crime. It is unnecessary to say 
that this frivolous count in the government indict- 
ment was promptly dismissed even by that strange 
tribunal organized to try it. The accusation of 
cowardice, hewever, was thought to be entitled to 
greater favor; an accusation which, according to 
the sentiments if not the language of judicial men 
in similar cases, “is far more easily made than 
proved ;’—an accusation which every envious or 
ambitious military demagogue may prefer,—but 
which minds of superior mould and exalted feeling 
are alone qualified to adjudge. What a picture 
does such a prosecution present? The hero of 
Revolutionary battles,—arraigned thirty years af- 
terwards before a juvenile tribunal interested in 
his conviction and disgrace! In the language of 
Mr. Clarke, “‘ what will be the judgment of poster- 
ity when temporary interests, passions and prejudi- 
ces shall have passed away ?” 

We shall conclude in the further eloquent words 
of the biographer. ‘To that ultimate tribunal 
(posterity) the friends of General Hull confidently 
appeal. They call upon future historians of the 
war of 1812, to rise above the influence of preju- 
dice and to render justice to the memory of their 
fellow-citizen. If his feelings can no longer be 
comforted by this tardy recompence for the unmeri- 
ted abuse and calumnies from which he suffered ; 
the truth of history may at least be vindicated. 
He sleeps in his tranquil grave, and can never hear 
that his countrymen have at last understood him. 
But our country itself will be honored, if it can 
be shown that though like other republics, it is 
sometimes ungrateful to its servants, yet that it 
will at last do justice to their memory; and that 
though clouds of misrepresentation may long over- 
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shadow the name of an upright man, the sun of 
truth has at last illuminated it. 


“ Respexit lumen et longo post tempore venit.” 


To the biographer’s latin quotation, we add the 
words of our American Bryant. 


“ Truth crush’d to earth shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers.” 


H. 





THE TWO TEARS.—A PICTURE. 


I saw a young mother bend o’er her boy, 

In the pride and flush of maternal joy, 

And around her lips played a cheerful smile 
As the rosy infant slumbered the while. 

For a mother’s love was fresh in her heart, 
And the gush of feeling would sweetly start, 
As she looked on the infant who slumbered there, 
So calm, so beautiful, so fair. 

There is nought, in this world of sin, so mild 
As the balmy sleep of an artless child! 

The parted lips, and the rosy breath, 

The smile which tells of the calm beneath, 
The brow so purely and brightly fair, 

As though the image of God was there— 

All seem to whisper, that angels keep 

Their vigils over a child asleep ! 


But the first, bright smile of maternal pride, 
On that mother’s lip has faded and died— 
And she shed one tear where the infant lay, 
Then kissed the stain it had left away— 
For o’er the future her fancy ran, 
And she thought of her infant bby—a man— 
When Care would darken the noble brow, 
Which was so smooth and beautiful now— 
When sickness and sorrow would dim the eye, 
Which now sofily closed in infancy— 
And she raised her eyes, and, with accents mild, 
She prayed that God would protect her child, 
And ere the pure spark of existence became, 
By the tempest of passion increased to a flame, 
He would take the spirit which He had given, 
In innocence back to its native heaven— 


And sudden a change came o’er the child, 
The lips, she had kissed, no longer smiled, 
And it lay as still, and as calm in death, 
As though it but waited its Maker's breath. 
The mother’s prayer had been heard on high, 
And the child had gone to its home in the sky— 


As a star, at the quiet hour of Even, 
Peeps trembling from the bright chambers of heaven, 
Ere the dark’ning shades of Night have come, 
Then vanishes back to its starry home— 
So the soul in this rosy shell, impearled, 
Had looked for a moment upon the dark world, 
But it shrank from its cankering care and pain, 
And calmly returned to Heaven again,! 


And a tear stood bright in the mother’s eye, 
As she saw the rosy infant die— 
But she looked with the eye of faith and love, 
And she saw, on the azure fields above, 
A smile from her ransomed and angel boy, 
Which gilded the tear with the rainbow of joy— 
And thus each event, of our pilgrimage here, 
ls noted at once by a smile and a tear— 
A tear dims a smile for infancy’s bloom 
And a smile gilds the tear which is shed at the tomb ! 


CaRRIL. 





THE DOOM OF PAGANISM AND THE FALL OF ROME, 


When the foundations of Rome were laid in ob- 
scurity upon the banks of the Tiber, gratitude to the 
founder procured his election by a grateful people 
to the office of King, of High Priest of their reli- 
gion and commander of the armies of the newly 
arisen city. The favorite of the Immortal Gods 
he wisely dedicated himself and the state to their 
service and solemnly proclaimed and vowed a wil- 
ling and entire obedience to their commands as re- 
vealed by the auspices of religion. Rome, repo- 
posing with implicit confidence and unwavering 
faith beneath the shield and protection of the 
Avenging Gods, beheld in the dim and shadowy 
future the bright destiny that awaited her, knowing 
that they would honor those whose chief busi- 
ness and highest enjoyment it was to honor and 
adore them. The mantle of Romulus descended 
with the kingly office, and amid all the changes in 
the civil and domestic policy of the Roman world, 
her chief magistrate ever continued her chief priest 
who, while he ruled Rome with mild or with des- 
potic sway, ever listened to the behests and served 
at the altars of her gods. In every feat of arms, 
upon every field of battle, at home, abroad, in the 
deep gloom of the primeval forest or upon the 
tented field, upon the frozen Danube and beneath 
the sun of Arabian deserts, the Roman acknowl- 
edged and proclaimed his gods, and while the State 
acknowledged them in their public acts and reared 
temples to their honor and dedicated priests to their 
service upon every hill and in every valley, the de- 
vout and soul-believing Roman cherished as his 
chief treasure and paid morning, noon, and even- 
ing sacrifices to his household Penates. Religion 
became the very heart-blood of Rome, circulating 
through, warming, animating and agitating every 
part of the vast and mighty fabric, the sap which 
pervaded every limb of the empire and infused 
through the whole a strength, elasticity and vigor. 
But Rome fell. And was it that they forsook their 
gods, deserted their temples and worship, and suf- 





fered to die upon their altars the fire and the light 
which had guided them through every peril and 
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begirt them around with riches, and glory, and 
power! Or was it that their Deities had exhausted 
their powers, expended the sum of their virtue and, 
like Samson of old, feeling their strength decay, 
had exerted all their dying energy and over- 
whelmed in their own fall alike the friends and the 
enemies of Jupiter t 

Religion has been defined by Carlyle to be that 
which a man believes and knows for certain con- 
cerning his vital relation to this mysterious uni- 
verse and his duty and destiny there: and this he 
well says is the chief fact in regard to every man 
and every nation. For he who does believe and 
know for certain anything concerning his vital re- 
lation to this mysterious universe and his duty and 
destiny there, will govern his whole life accord- 
ingly, will pause, ponder and weigh well the con- 
sequences of every act and press forward with un- 
faltering steps to the goal whither his faith leads 
him. And in Pagan Rome there was a devout and 
all absorbing faith in the Deities of the Eternal 
City. Philosophers might doubt, as in every age 
it has been their fate and their privilege to do, but 
the masses believed. The teachings of childhood 
are rarely eradicated. They may lose sway and 
dominion for the moment, but they, like the food 
imbibed from the maternal breast, are a part of our 
being, and continually course through the brain as 
the blood through the veins of the animal man. 
And the mothers and matrons of Rome as of our 


own and of every age, looking to the glory and 
prosperity which surrounded them, and thence to 
the rock whence their fortunes were hewn, taught 
the infant prattler on the knee to look to the Gods 
alone as the authors of good, the founders and guar- 


dians of Imperial Rome. There was too some- 
thing tangible in the religion of the Polytheists. 
Their heroes were their gods, and deified while 
living they preserved a place amid the statues of 
the capitol, adorned and beautified the world of a 
Roman patriot and guarded forever as a God that 
which he had created and preserved as a mortal. 
To the pious and devout and soul-believing Roman 
whose heroic deeds placed him while living amid 
the gods of his country was more than realized 
that beautiful fancy which will sometimes flit across 
the mind, that this world is to be for aye our rest- 
ing place, and that with youth renewed he will yet 
again return to dwell amid the haunts of our child- 
hood, purified and rendered a thousand fold more 
enchanting by the hand and the presence of the 
Deity. 

Such was Pagan Rome when the star of Beth- 
lehem arose. Such continued she, when riding 
high in the firmament, that star shot its feeble rays 
amid her groves and her temples. Such was she 
when the full blaze of the sun of righteousness 
beamed in upon the mind of her Constantine and 
fired his soul with zeal for the unknown God. The 
priest stood clothed in the sanctity of ages, the 





fires which had been kindled by the breath of 
Romulus still burned with unfaded brightness, the 
victims lay bleeding upon the altars and the world 
lay prostrate before the shrine of Jove, when forth 
from the imperial palace came the edict which pro- 
claimed the gods to be false, defied their power 
and decreed their dethronement. The priest was 
driven from the altar, the light of the temple was 
extinguished and a voice proclaimed, in tones which 
shook the Roman world, that a sacrifice one and 
all sufficient had been offered up for the sins of 
men. Had I been a Roman then I had wept at 
the change. Had the full blaze of the Sun of 
Righteousness shone around still should I have 
grieved to see the ancient gloom and superstition 
thus suddenly dispersed. For the light of truth 
was too strong for Roman vision. Men groped 
their way in continual doubt and labored in a con- 
tinual agony of unbelief. The tolling of the first 
bell of the sanctuary was the knell of her departed 
spirit and the tomb of the christian emperor closed 
forever upon the memories and hopes of Rome. 

I have anticipated my conclusion, and in an- 
nouncing the decay of Roman spirit as the conse- 
quence of the extinction of her religion I have 
passed by or merely glanced at the reasons which 
in my mind have induced the conclusion. I re- 
turn to scan with a closer scrutiny and to present 
in a more detailed form the causes which I con- 
ceive to have wrought the change. 

The power which any religion exerts upon any 
people must depend upon two considerations, Ist. 
The degree of faith with which it is cherished, 
and 2nd the nature and extent of its connection 
with the daily habits and social relations of the 
people. By this latter I refer to the outward form 
and vesture in which the institutions of religion 
are clothed, as distinguished from religion itself of 
which they are merely the sign. 

1. There are moments in the life of every man 
and every nation in which faith is all powerful and 
all controlling, in which belief has assumed the 
character of knowledge, and in which the actions 
of life are but the realization of the thoughts of 
the mind. Individuals frequently exhibit this truth 
in all its force, nations rarely so and then only so 
for a season. It is in nations the product only of 
an age of darkness and superstition, or in brighter 
and better times is confined to the masses who toil 
for the favored few. Europe, during the darkness 
of the middle ages, was full of truth, and acted forth 
with all the stern energy of enthusiasm the faith 
that was in her. Spain portrayed in hues of blood 
her entire adoption of the faith of Loyola. And 
Puritan New England proclaimed the unrelenting 
fury of her faith and zeal in the groans of expiring 
martyrs. Such is ever the faith of a rude and sim- 
ple people. It is impossible it could be otherwise. 
To doubt denotes the power to reason and to rea- 
son upon abstyact questions is the province of lei- 
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sure and refinement. And when Rome had attain- 
ed the zenith of her fame and power, and conquer- 
ed Greece had subdued and enslaved her proud op- 
pressors by the magic of her eloquence and the 
subtilty of her wit, the same faith remained to the 
masses who down trodden and oppressed by her 
lordly aristocracy appealed to Gods of their fa- 
thers against their oppressors and fled to the altars 
of Jupiter as to their sure and only refuge. Doubt 
and infidelity found its only resting-place in the bo- 
soms of the Philosophers and the haunts of the prof- 
ligate. To the day when Constantine issued the 
edict against the religion of his fathers and when 
the temples in which continual sacrifice had been 
made to the Gods from the earliest dawn of Rome, 
were forever closed, the Priesthood retained its 
pristine dignity and power and all that controlling 
and subduing influence which every Priesthood, as 
the ambassadors of Heaven and intercessors be- 
tween God and man, retain over the mass of men. 
And when the decree went forth that their days 
were numbered, and their office extinct, and their 
most holy services were declared unholy and un- 
clean, a very abomination in the sight of Heaven, 
when the idols were hurled from their pedestals 
and the doors of the temples were forever closed 
to the inquirer, the penitent and suppliant, dark pre- 
sentiments of coming evil took possession of the 
mind: Hope, buoyed and sustained by no future, 
where all was doubt, darkness and uncertainty, fa- 
ded forever; and a deep and dark despair brooded 
over the city and filled every home and heart in 
Rome. 

2. But the religion of Rome, like that of Greece, 
exerted a peculiar influence over its votaries by rea- 
son of its inseparable connection with the manners 
of the people and their daily occupations and most 
trifling concerns. The very amusements of the 
people in Rome were almost exclusively of a pub- 
lic nature, were sanctioned by religion and enacted 
under the guidance and authority of the chief 
Priests. Their games were a part of their reli- 
gious worship, consecrated invariably to some God. 
The Gods presided at their daily banquet and the 
most interesting and important relation of life was 
never entered upon without first consulting the will 
and in obedience to the commands or permission of 
the Deities. And in fact there was nothing im- 
portant or trivial in the life of a Roman citizen 
which was not tinged with the spirit of the religion 
of the empire. All this must have been the pro- 
duct of the most implied confidence, and the cause 
of a deep-seated and lasting attachment to the sys- 
tem of which these were a part. And when anew 
religion was suddenly introduced which was void 
of many, if not all of these peculiarities, or in which 
if they existed at all, they were so refined and spirit- 
ualized as to be unintelligible to the Pagan mind, and 


the life of a Roman citizen, a fatal blow was aimed 
at the whole social life of the Empire. And the 
proud old Roman, as he gazed around his villa, 
stripped of the statues of his Gods and heard the 
sentence of banishment pronounced against the Pe- 
nates of his house, no longer cherished a reverence 
for an Empire in which he was a Roman but in 
name. 

And do I then conclude that to the Christian reli- 
gion is to be traced all the horrors and enormities 
which marked the decline and were consequent 
upon the fall of Rome? By no means. 

That Rome would long have maintained its in- 
tegrity but for the public acknowledgment and es- 
tablishment of the Christian religion as the religion 
of the Empire I believe. But the fall of Rome, though 
accompanied with many horrors and much at which 
the heart sickens, was a great good, and the hum- 
ble observer and diligent student of the Providence 
of God can trace through all its darkness and gloom 
and chaos, link upon link of that chain of events 
which tends to the future glory and happiness of 
his race. 

H. C. M. 


Culpeper county, Virginia. 





THE VOICE OF HOPE. 


BY WILLIAM H. HOLCOMBE. 


As gaily down the stream of Time 
Fast glides this bark of ours, 

The heart should swell to Pleasure’s chime, 
The bark be filled with flowers. 


For moving musié fills the sail, 
The silken sail so white, 

And far behind the waters trail 
Their curves of morning light. 


They say this wave, whose whispering gush 
Is soft as slumber’s breath, 

O’er darkling steeps and rocks will rush, 
Into th’ abyss of Death. 


Believe it not! At close of day 
This wave is gentlier rolled, 

And crimson clouds and evening ray 
Tinge all its breast with gold. 


And when the night comes sweetly on 
With cool, celestial dew, 

The circling stars that fly the morn 
Will twinkle into view. 


Then gaily down the stream of Time 
Fast glides this bark of ours— 
Our bosoms swell to Pleasure’s chime, 





which prohibited as contrary to its spirit those pas- 


times and amusements which filled up so much of 


Our bark is trimmed with flowers. 
Madison, Indiana. 
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HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 


The following summary of the varied branches of human 
investigation is taken from the eloquent Discourse of the 
Hon. George P. Marsh, delivered before the Phi Beta Kap- 
pa Society at Cambridge, at the last commencement of 
Harvard University. We were so fortunate as to hear this 
Discourse and our impressions of its excellence at the time 
have been confirmed by a careful perusal of it in its pub- 
lished form. The view of Human Knowledge here given, 
presents indeed an “ appalling array of life-long labors.” 

[Ed. Mess. 


The vast and rapidly widening extension of the 
field of human knowledge is the most important 
among the many circumstances, that characterize 
and condition the intellectual life of the modern 
scholar. For many centuries, every successive 
generation has added new and laborious branches 
of study to the catalogue of things which man as- 
pires to know, and the liberal arts have been mul- 
tiplied and divided in the scheme of modern learn- 
ing, as recent analysis has increased in number, 
and distinguished in essence, the primitive elements 
of chemical combination. An instinctive impulse 
inspires the true votary of learning with a feeling 
that knowledge is in itself a sufficient good, and in 
spite of his reason, which declares that it is but a 
means to an ultimate end, and therefore should be 
pursued with constant reference to its higher uses, 
he yields to the promptings of an unregulated ap- 
petite, and seeks to satisfy the undistinguishing cu- 
riosity of youth, by fathoming the mysteries of all 
science, and becoming free of the guild of every 
art. 

What, then, are the knowledges, of which our 
ardent student proposes to write himself master ! 
First, an acquaintance with the numerous lan- 
guages, in which European genius in all past and 
present time has given voice to its inspirations, for 
he knows that language, no dead assemblage of 
arbitrary symbols, but a creation instinct with or- 
ganic life, though itself informed with the thought 
it expresses, yet gives color to the sentiment of 
which it is the necessary vehicle, and both, thus 
interfused, become one essence, as indivisible as 
the living soul that springs from the coérganism of 
the body and the spirit. With him, therefore, the 
translation of a genial work into a strange speech 
is as impossible as the doctrine of the metempsy- 
chosis, and he believes that none can understand 
the poet, save those who commune with him in the 
accents of his mother tongue. If, then, he would 
appreciate the wisdom of Plato, the eloquence of 
Demosthenes and Cicero, the terrors of the tragic 
ZEschylus, the comic philosophy of Aristophanes, 
the polished urbanity of the courtly Horace, he 
must give his days and nights to the study of the 
rich and fluent and flexible Greek, and the bald 





poverty and rigid formsof the vague and inartificial 
Latin. The modern literature of Western conti- 
nental Europe next attracts his attention, and the 
languages of Germany and France, and the Span- 
ish Peninsula, Italy, and our cognate North, de- 
mand each its tribute of studious hours and mid- 
night vigils. Nor even here do his linguistic la- 
bors end, for while he is busied with these radimen- 
tal and preparatory studies, new competitors, from 
regions which geography has yet but half explored, 
prefer their claims toa niche in the temple of know- 
ledge. ‘The wide and unknown East, which is just 
beginning to recognize its relationship to the families 
of civilized Europe, is found to possess a multifa- 
rious literature, and historical records of the an- 
cient and modern fortunes of two-thirds of the hu- 
man race. The dialects of barbarous America are 
discovered to abound in curious philological interest. 
The new intellectual development, the growing com- 
mercial importance, and the threatening political 
position of the Sclavonic tribes conspire to render 
their history and their literature worthy objects of 
enlightened and not unanxious curiosity. But the 
dead too are awakening from long oblivion. For- 
gotten languages are revived. The monumental 
inscriptions of Egypt and Persepolis, and the sculp- 
tured rocks of Arabia, have been deciphered, and 
unburied Nineveh waits for an interpreter. Teu- 
tonic scholars tell us, that he who would know the 
principal European tongues in their sources, must 
study them in the remains of the sacred Sanscrit ; 
and Greece, redeemed from the barbarian, rejects 
the modern corruptions that slavery had engrafted 
upon her noble language, restores the ancient inflec- 
tions, and tempts the scholar, by addressing him 
again in the dialect of the Muses. 

But we will suppose our student to have exhaust- 
ed the utmost range of possible philological at- 
tainment, to have acquired the tongues in which 
the oracles of all wisdom have been uttered, and 
by thus possessing himself of the signet of Solo- 
mon, that shall unlock the hidden treasures of an- 
cient and modern lore, evoke, at his summons, the 
spirits of the mighty dead, and make him coeval 
with all historical time and present in all earthly 
space, to be at length prepared to commence his 
triumphal progress over the wide realms of know- 
ledge and fancy and art, that the ambition of man 
has subdued to his dominion. He is now to mas- 
ter the necessary and absolute truths of mathemat- 
cal sience, involving the relations of abstract num- 
ber and magnitude ; the general dynamic laws that 
govern the action of those forces of inorganic na- 
ture, whose operation pervades all space, binding 
together the separate members of the material uni- 
verse, and, as their corollary, the science of the 
stars, which no longer with vain imposture, essays 
to predict the vicissitudes of the microcosm, but 
assumes to disclose how 
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The gorgeous Earth is whirled for aye, 

In swift, sublime, mysterious flight, 
And alternates elysian Day, 

With deep, chaotic, shuddering Night,— 


how the force that causes, and the law that regu- 
lates, the fall of an acorn, arrest, at its utmost point 
of departure, the centrifugal flight of a comet, and 
how the planets are confined to their orbits by ever- 
varying, yet always balanced opposing forces ; the 
subtile art of analytical chemistry, which has 
brought as one step nearer the secret laboratory of 
nature, by decomposing the very semina rerum, the 
primordial germs, of ancient physics, and revealed 
to us how this hard and ponderous earth, with all 
its garniture of rock and forest and flower and sea 
and cloud, is built up out of ethereal elements, now 
fixed and solidified by strange forces of elective at- 
traction, and now again set free by mysterious re- 
pulsion ; the startling speculations of geologists and 
cosmogonists, with whom man is but a new-born 
ephemeron, a stranger of to-day, upon the shatter- 
ed crust of this old globe, that is half composed of 
the exuvie of microscopic animalcule, the bones of 
extinct monsters more portentous in form than the 
fearful shapes that peopled the nightmare dreams 
of the ancient mythologies, and the remains of a 
flora as anomalous as the winged creatures that 
darkened the heavy air above it, or the creeping 
things that wallowed in the slime wherein it grew; 
the display of Almighty creative energy in the pro- 
duction of successive or contemporaneous tribes of 
bird and beast and fish and tree and grass and flow- 
er; the story of savage life and civilization and so- 
cial progress, the triumphs of peace and the de- 
vastations of war, the slow building up and the 
gradual decay or sudden overthrow of great cities, 
and the revolutions of empire, as set forth inthe re- 
corded history of a hundred nations, each exhibit- 
ing a distinct phase of our many-sided humanity ; 
the history of fine and industrial art, from its first 
essays in the fashioning of rude implements for 
humble uses, through the purely imitative and eco- 
nomic, to the ideal and decorative stages, and of 
natural science, in its progress from blindly tenta- 
tive experiment to its development in the general 
expression of physical law ; political and municipal 
law, or the cunning contrivances which the inge- 
nuity of man has substituted for physical force in 
protecting himself against the rapacity and the in- 
justice of his fellow man: the poetry and eloquence 








THE BILL OF RIGHTS. 


A Letter from Mr. Campbell. 


To tHe Eprror or THe Messencer : 

Dear Sir,—My attention has been drawn to an 
error into which I have fallen in my work on the 
history of Virginia, recently published, and which 
I will thank you to allow me to correct in your col- 
umns. On page 164 of the book referred to, I 
have attributed to Mr. Jefferson, the authorship of 
the Virginia Bill of Rights, whereas it ought to 
have been ascribed to George Mason, as appears 
by proofs that have been presented to me and 
which in my opinion are conclusive. The gentle- 
man, who has called my attention to this error, in- 
forms me that many others before me have been 
betrayed into the same misapprehension. T[regret 
that I should have been instrumental in giving cur- 
rency to an error, in a matter touching the just 
claims of so eminent a patriot and statesman as 
George Mason. 

Yours, respectfully, 


Cuarues CAMPBELL. 
April 11th, 1848. 
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Tue Pictoriau History or ENGLAND: being a History 
of the People, as well as a History of the Kingdom. I \lus- 
trated by several Hundred Wovodcuts, of Monumental 
Records, Coins, Civil and Military Costume, Domestic 
Buildings, Furniture and Ornaments, Cathedrals and 
other great works of Architecture, Sports and other il- 
lustrations of Manners, Mechanical inventions, Portraits 
of the Kings and Queens, and remarkable Historical 


Scenes. By George L. Craik and Charles McFarlane, 
assisted by other contributors. In three volumes. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff Street. 

This great work, which has been in course of pulilica- 


tion for many months past, has at length been coimpleted, 
and we have now an uninterrupted narrative of events, from 
the earliest ages down to the death of the second George. 
Beginning with the days of rudeness and harbarism, before 
Cesar had pushed his eagles across the Channe! and when 
Druidical rites were celebrated beneath the oaks of the for- 
est, the history is unbroken to the time which is rendered 
forever memorable by the counsels of Chatham and the fall 





and criticism and metaphysics and religious dogma 
of sixty centuries, and finally, the attributes of the 
great First Cause, sensuously displayed in his ma- 
terial works, and revealed to our moral and intel- 
lectual perceptions, both in the direct apprehen- 


of Wolfe. It is well, perhaps, that it has stopped there. 
Subsequent events are too intimately connected with the 
prejudices and opinions of our own time to be discussed 
with the impartiality that history demands. We look at 
them through refracting media and the truth is apt to be dis- 
torted by temper and caprice. 

Much has been written of Jate on the importance of his- 





sions of our conscious being, and more plainly in 
his written Word. 


Vout. XIV—42 


torical studies and the very great influence they exert upon 
the formation of national character. The lecturer, the es- 
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sayist and the reviewer have taught alike the uses of his- 
torical knowledge. It is gratifying to know, in the increas- 
ed attention given to this branch of investigation, that their 
teachings have not been altogether unheeded. For of all 
lessons that can be impressed upon the mind, the lessons 
of history are the most instructive. In its truthful annals, 
the good men will find the most eloquent exposition of vir- 
tue. He, who would be wise, will not hesitate to seek out 
and ponder its manifestations. Its legitimate tendency is 
to elevate and ennoble the character, by setting up models 
of excellence, and placing before us the warning examples 
of depravity. Rightly understood it enforces always the 
same moral. The skein of human affairs may indeed be 


tangled,—causes and their effects may sometimes be so, 


disconnected as to perplex the inquirer,—bad men may be 
the rulers of a day and the virtuous become the subjects of 
ohloquy and reproach, but it is the benign province of the 
Muse of History to re-arrange the threads,—to render clear 
aud explicable all doubtful and confused circumstances,— 
to visit with merited infamy the reputation of the vicious 
and vindicate the memory of those, who have gone down to 
the grave amid undeserved censure and rebuke Nor is 
this all. In the effective language of the enlightened Pres- 
ident of the Virginia Historical Society, “ History, like for- 
eign travel, enlarges and liberalizes the mind, by transport- 
ing us into distant countries and ages, and showing usall that 
has passed or is passing in them worthy of regard. It lifts 
us from the narrow vale of familiar and parochial associa- 
tions, and conducts us to an eminence from which we look 
down upon centuries at our feet, and survey nations and 
kingdoms, and al! the varied conditions and interests of hu- 
manity lying in boundless prospect around us,’”* 

Passing from these general remarks to the consideration 
of the work before us, we may observe that it is one among 
the numerous evidences of a great change that has been 
going on, of late years, in historical composition. History 
is no longer a mere compendium of battles and sieges, de- 
bates and state papers, but a mirrorin which all the minute 
particulars of past ages are accurately reflected. The school 
of Robertson and Hume has passed away and has been | 
succeeded by one more picturesque in its details. In the | 
pages of our latter-day chroniclers we see not merely kings 
and chancellors, peasants and burghers, but they move be- 
fore us in their quaint and oddly-fashioned habiliments. 
The spirit of antiquarian research has rubbed up the old 
armor that had gathered the rust of many centuries, and 
renewed the antiquated customs of the olden time. The 
baronial castle and the wailed town are seen not dimly 
throngh the haze of distance, but with all the distinctness 
and vividness of olijects in a morning atmosphere. Like 
the creations of Sir Walter, historical personages are shown 
as men and women; we draw around their firesides, we 
hear their familiar conversation, we marvel at their rude 
furniture and laugh at their comical dresses. Thus we 
have presented to our view at once the most important and 
the most minute circumstances, the grandeur of the court 
and the games of the people, the Plantagenet and the peri- 
wig. 

As far as striking effect is concerned, this change in his- 
torical style is to be regarded, perhaps, as a salutary one. 
It undoubtedly tends to fasten upon the perception the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of periods which have hitherto been 
connected together in our memory as a whole. Long in- 
tervals have passed away, in referring to which we could 
Seize no prominent peculiarity to distinguish them from 
one another; but, shewn to differ most widely in architec- 
ture, in the arts of social life, in customs, in manners, they 


* Mr. Rives’ Address before the Society of Alumni of 
the University of Virginia. 


New Works. [May, 


make a deeper impression and are more easily remembered. 
“The Pictorial History of England” is designed to develop 
such particulars a3 these and no more useful effort could be 
made. 


We have said that as regards picturesque effect the 
change in the composition of history might be considered 
salutary. When viewed in another light, however, we 
| think it may well admit of question, whether history is not 
likely to lose force and actual truth by the alteration. In 
ithe accurate portraitures which antiquarian industry has 
| afforded us, we are apt, we fear, to lose sight of great prin- 
ciples, the philosophy of history, in regarding the minutie 
of life; to withdraw the attention from men and the study 
of individual character to fix it upon mere accessories. 
The speculations of Hume will be rejected as cold, and in- 
quiries into the causes of events will be thrown aside for 
the details of the events themselves. We know that it 
looks very like a paradox to maintain that the thirst for in- 
formation after antiquities which marks the change, should 
lead to a disrespect of these very antiquities, and yet we 
cannot help thinking that we will be induced to look upon 
the wisdom and learning of our respected forefathers as 
we look npon their cocked-hats and knee-breeehes, and 
to reject both as altogether exploded and absurd. 








“The Pictorial History of England” is the work of sev- 
eral authors and the English edition was published, we be- 
lieve, under the patronage of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. The work is divided into nine 
“ Books,” each containing an age or epoch of time and sub- 
divided into seven chapters, devoted to distinct subjects ; 
viz: “Civil and Military Transactions,” History of Reli- 
gion,” ** Constitution, Government and Laws,” “ National 
Industry,” “* Literature, Science and the Fine Arts,” ** Man- 
ners and Customs” and ‘‘ Condition of the People.” The 
first chapter, which is by far the most important and volumi- 
nous of all, is generally known to be the labor of Mr. Mac- 
farlane and has been prepared with great care and caution. 
The second and sixth chapters were written by a Mr. Thom- 
son, and present an interesting record of the progressive 
changes in the forms of worship and the customs of the 
nation. The third chapter is from the pen of A. Bisset, 
Esq., an eminent barrister, and exhibits a valuable trans- 
cript of the development of the Common Law and the 
gradual growth of the English Constitution. The fourth 
chapter was supplied by Mr. Planché and is highly enter- 
taining. But the most attractive to our taste is the fifth 
chapter, embracing Sir Henry Ellis’ noble review of the 
Literature of the English tongue, which is full of interest in 
every paragraph. The last chapter was written by Mr. 
Craik. 





Each of these departments is abundantly illustrated by 
pictorial embellishments. Almost every page of the earlier 
chapters presents wood-cuts of dresses, arms, games, etc., 
copied from the illuminated manuscripts of the periods to 
which they refer, fac-similes of autographs, portraits, illus- 
trations of sculpture and views of scenery or of battles. 
We have laughed heartily over some of the copies of an- 
tique cuts in the Harleian MSS., where a side view of two 
persons at a game of draughts displays the syuare surface of 
the board as in a bird’s eye glance, or where the perspec- 
tive of a group is managed ina style of which Hogarth’s 
Outlines would give a very faint impression. 


On the whole this is a great work. Wecannot close our 
remarks upon it without reminding the reader how much is 
due to the publishers, Messrs. Harper & Brothers, who 
have placed it almost within the reach of every one, and in 
a form that is thought by some to surpass the original 
edition. 
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Tue Bacwetor or THe ALBANY. By the Author of 
“The Falcon Family.” New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1848. 


We fear this little volume is not enough in the *‘ slouched 
hat and dark lantern” line to have a very great run, and 
yet it is far the cleverest thing, in our judgment, that has 
appeared for a long time. ‘Those who read with avidity the 
last villanies, ‘ done up’ into fiction from the Newgate Cal- 
endar, will probably find little of interest in the “Bachelor 
of the Albany.” The male characters are not condottieri, nor 
Castilian nobles, nor bold burglars of St. Giles’—the young 
ladies who are introduced to us, do not languish, like the 
heroines of Mrs. Ratcliffe’s school, in hopeless imprisonment 
or hopeless consumption, but are ruddy-cheeked girls of 
every-day life, living among Christian people, and the events 
of the story are supposed to have occurred last year; cer- 
tainly, since Mr. Polk came into the Presidency. The 
Bachelor, (one Peter Barker, who has rooms in the Albany, 
that “narrow arcade of chambers that forms a sort of pri- 
vate thouroughfare between Piccadilly and Burlington Gar- 
dens,”) is a morose fellow, a cynic, a misogynist, who 
practising a “system” of complete isolation and having a 
nervous fear of all responsibilities, is yet drawn out into 
society by a generous friend, and, after going through a se- 
ries of perils and misadventures, finally married, to the per- 
fect satisfaction of the whole dramatis persone. 

Mr. Spread, the peculiar friend of Barker, is a retired 
merchant, once of the firm of “ Spread, Narrowsmith & 
Co.,” who has represented the mercantile interest in Par- 
liament, but who now lives in the bosom of his family, in 
the moderate enjoyment of a large fortune. Spread is set 
before us with the fidelity of the pencil of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and here is a “ family picture” of the plural 
Spreads that we cannot resist copying . 


“* Places aur dames!’ In the foreground stands the tall, 
comely figure of the mother of the family; her cheek still 
blooms, though her summer is nearly over; her form tends 
to luxuriance, her features are radiant with intelligence and 
benignity. Her hair is fair and abundant, her eye mild and 
gray, her voice soft and distinct, her mien dignified, her de- 
portment quiet. She looks as if she loved books, music, 
pictures, flowers. Her tastes are obviously healthy and el- 
egant; her mind pure and strong; her heart full of all the 
womanly affections, one of those rare prizes in the matri- 
monial lottery not always drawn by men who deserve them 
as well as Mr. Spread did. 

“The eldest daughter, Augusta, was very nearly the fac- 
simile of what her mother had been in her girlhood. The 
same height, the same style of figure, saving the matronly 
exuberances ; her hair perhaps a shade darker ; but she had 
her mother’s firm and graceful deportment exactly, and as 
to their voices, it was next to impossible, notwithstanding 
the disparity of years, to distinguish them asunder. Eliz- 
abeth, the second, was both shorter and plumper. Her hair 
was nearly black; her voice a tone or two deeper than her 
sister’s, and perhaps just a little husky, but not disagreea 
bly so; her cheek was pale, unless when exercise, gayety, 
or other excitement flushed it. One quality she had, for 
which some blamed, and some commended her: she was 
remarkably still and silent; few beyond her own family 
knew the extent of her information or the worth of her char- 
acter. Of a religious family, she was the member who 
made religious subjects most her study and her care; but 
the milk-white hind, the type of Catholicity, was more her 
favorite than the panther, the emblem of Church-of-Eng- 
landism. Elizabeth was on her way to Rome, and had 
just performed half the journey, for she had reached—Ox- 
ford !”” 


Spread goes down to see his friend Barker to invite him 





to spend the Christmas in Liverpool. During a conversa- 
tion between them, Spread confesses an intention of re- 
moving to the country, for which Barker has always enter- 
tained an invincible antipathy. The way the topic was 
introduced and the explosion which ensued may be gathered 
from the following passage : 


“ Still Spread had not imparted to his friend what he was 
so anxious to reveal to him—his projected withdrawal from 
the Rialto and sequestration in rural life. In truth Spread 
was a little afraid of Barker and his courage required some 
screwing up, before he could venture to broach a subject 
which he foresaw would lead to an unusual exhibition of 
moroseness, The first part of the communication, howev- 
er, was calculated rather to gratify than irritate the ascetic 
bachelor, But there was no staving off the inevitable ques- 
tions. 

“ «What will you do ’—how will you dispose of the time 
you will have on your hands ?—go into parliament again ?’— 
continue in Liverpool ?’ 

«Into parliament! no, no—no intention of it; but it 
is not probable [ shall continue in Liverpool. We are 
thinking—’ 

“* Of settling in London, of course.’ As if there was 
no alternative, over the whole terraqueous globe—no spot 
habitable but London. 

“« Not exactly,’ in a dastardly tone. 

“«* Why, where else, Spread—where else ?” 

“* We are thinking of settling—in the country.’ 

“You can’t be serious 1’ with surprise and vexation. 

“* Yes, Lam,’ delivered doggedly. 

“¢ You don’t mean to tell me you are deliberately think- 
ing of a country life ?’ repeated Barker, rising from his chair 
and rising in tone simultaneously. 

“Spread adhered to his declaration manfully enough. Bar 
ker was instantly in his game-cock attitude, with his back 
to the fire, and bristling with pagnacity. 

“¢1"l] tell you my mind, Spread, fraokly,as T always do. 
The idea of aman like you, who has passed fifty years of 
his life in Liverpool, between the docks and the counting- 
house—the idea of such a man turning squire, farmer, shep- 
herd, is the most absurd, ridiculous, preposterous, nonsen- 
sical thing 1 ever heard of !’ 

“*Go on,’ said Spread, resignedly. 

“ Barker did go on. 

“« What qualifications have you for a country gentleman? 
What do you know of farming, of plowing, or harrowing, 
of planting, pruning, fencing, sowing, or reaping! You 
have read Virgil—perhaps Theocritus: [ don’t think you 
have read a line of Varro, or Columeila. There's the sum 
total of your qualifications to join the agricultural inter- 
est. What’sa rake ?—what’s mangel-wurzel !—what’s pot- 
tage ?’ 

“*Rhyme for cottage,’ replied Spread, disposed to be 
vexed, but keeping his temper. 

“* Don’t do it, Spread—don’t go cottaging and pottaging 
it at this time of your life: it’s absurd enough for a farce. 
I'll call you Menaclas.’ 

«1 anticipate it,’ said the merchant, with a mock air of 
resignation, as if the threatened penalty was of the heavi- 
est nature; ‘but you have been running away with the 
story, as usual,’ he added, in his natural tone. ‘One can 
live in the country without being either squire or farmer.’ 

“¢To live in the country,’ cried Barker, ‘a man ought 
to be either a farmer, a fox-hunter, a poet, or a satyr. Are 
you one of the four?” 

“* Not one ; at the same time—’ 

“* A cottage!’ interrupted Barker, with visions before his 
eyes of eglantine and earwigs. 





“¢ You won't hear me,’ said Spread, with good humored 
impatience. 
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“* | always gave you credit,’ persisted Barker, ‘ for know- 
ing what a comfortable house was as well as any man in 
England.’ 

“** And therefore you conclude that I am going to cottage 
it, as you call it. 1 never said a word about a cottage.’ 

“ When Barker was in the wrong he never admitted it; 
but his practice was to shift the ground a little. Besides, 
he had been internally asking himself the question, What 
is it to me where the Spreads live—Liverpool ur London, 
town or country? 

“ * Have you fixed on a locality ?’ he now inquired, sud- 
denly assuming a tone of indifference : ‘have you a house 
in your eye?’ 

“* As to locality,’ said Spread, ‘ my present idea is to 
take a villa at Norwood.’ 

‘“** Norwood !—nonsense—why Norwood ”” 

“*Or Richmond,’ continued Spread, having reasons of 
his own for not insisting on the locality which he named 
first. ‘In fact nothing is settled as yet. 1 am afraid we 
shall not find it easy to get a place to suit us, we are not 
very easy to please.’ 

“** Why should you ?’ demanded Barker. ‘ Nobody is, or 
ought to be, in houses, or in any thing else, who has true 
taste, and a fortune to enable him to indulge it. Far from 
being a virtue, what is vulgarly called contentment is, in 
nine cases out of ten, a vice, sir, and a shabby one.” 


Spread and Barker go afterwards tothe Piazza at Covent 
Garden to dine, where they overhear a conversation, (for 
which we have not room,) between four celebrated novel- 
ists, P. R. G. Lowestoffe, (James.) Mr. Warner, (Mr. Sam- 
uel Warren,) Mr. Grimm, author of the “ Horrors of Houns- 
ditch” (Harrison Ainsworth,) and Lord Francis Shearcraft 
whom we take to be Lord William Lennox. Mr. Grimm 
remarks a curious fact in connection with one of his ro- 
mances, how having made ‘‘ The Rosary,” a pleasant coun- 
try residence at Richmond, the scene of a horrible imagi- 
pary murder, the tenants had left it and the house was for 
sale at a greatly reduced price. 

Spread makes a note of this fact and purchases the Ro- 
sary the next day. 

Barker accepts his friend’s invitation and goes to Liver- 
pool to spend the holydays, where he meets a merry party, 
consisting of a young Irishman,—a Puseyite clergyman, 
Owlet, fond of the dark ages and the Oxford tracts, to whom 
Elizabeth Spread is affianced,—an elderly lady and two 
young girls, the Smylys, of lovely plumptitude and fasci- 
nating manners. We must not forget to mention Philip 
Spread, a son of the pater familias, just from College and 
full of big words and metaphysics. Right good cheer had 
this Christmas party at Liverpool, if we may judge from 
the following description of a breakfast. Brillat Savarin 
never conceived, Le grand Vate! never executed such a 
gastronomic production as that pie. 


“Mr. Spread’s was the house for a breakfast; and, as 
Christmas is the time for good cheer at all hours, you may 
conceive what a breakfast Mr. Spread’s was. None of 
your flimsy town breakfasts, only fit for invalids and wo- 
men, exhausted rakes and jaded beauties; but the jolly, 
substantial breakfast of men of business, in the fullness of 
health and the plenitude of spirits. It was a breakfast of 
many breads and many meats, substantial as the prosperity, 
and various as the resources of England. A side-board, 
oppressed with viands, neither sighed nor groaned, because 
it is only in fiction that side-boards utter such sentimental 
sounds. Mahogany commands its feelings to admiration ; 
but if oppression could have wrung asigh from a side-board, 
the effect would have been produced that merry morning. 
In the center stood, or, rather, towered, a vast pie, which 
was surrounded with minor attractions, such as tongues, 





fow]s, collars, and marmalades, just as a great planet is at- 
tended by a body-guard of satellites. But as Jupiter ex- 
cels his moons, so did that pie surpass collars, fowls, and 
tongues in magnitude and glory. That was a pie indeed !— 
a subject for hymn and history; a pie to be held in such 
reverence as Mohammedans pay the Caaba, or Christians 
the chapel of Loretto—evidently the production of a great 
artist, a Palladio of pastry, or a Wren of cooks. It was 
more an Acropolis or a temple than a pie ; worthy of being 
served to a Lord ‘Abbot, amid anthems; not made to be 
opened with knife of Sheffield, but carved with blade of 
Toledo or Damascus. It might have been considered as a 
poem, a composition of talent and turkeys, of genius and 
grouse. Into such a pie was it that Bion, the philosopher, 
wished himself metamorphosed, that wisdom, in his form, 
might captivate the sonsof men. Stubbles had been thrash- 
ed, covers ransacked, woods depopulated, and preserves 
destroyed, to furnish forth its mighty concave. It wasa 
pie under whose dome you would have wished to live, or 
been content to die. Appetite grew by feeding on it; its 
very sight was better than to eat aught else eatable. It di- 
lated the soul and exalted the character to be in the same 
room with so noble a creation of gastronomic mind. 

When that pie was in ruins it reminded those who be- 
held it of the Coliseum. 

Spread ate it festively. 

Barker ate it critically. 

Philip Spread ate it transcendentally. 

Mr. Owlet ate it medievally and monastically, and a right 
hearty way it is of eating a Christmas pie, let me tell you. 
How he did eat it—with an appetite like zeal, with a zeal 
like fanaticism! As to the ladies they only breathed its 
incense, and it was a meal, which, with coffee and toast, 
was solid enough for them.” 


In striking contrast with the hospitality and comfort of 
the Spread mansion, we have a lively description of a din- 
ner at Narrowsmiths, the miserly ex-partner of Spread. 
We can give only one sentence of it, very like Dickens, a 
portrait of Mrs. Narrowsmith : 


“She was about as genial as an icicle, and as mild a 
creature as a white bear after a bad day’s fishing in the fro- 
zen seas. She was even harder, colder and keener than 
her husband. The thermometer fell in her neighborhood ; 
she actually radiated cold, and people who sat beside her 
got sore throats.”’ 

We shall extend our comments and extracts but a little 
farther. We have given enough, we think, to whet the cu- 
riosity of the reader, and we would say to him, get the book 
and read it. One passage more and we close. Barker is 
elected to Parliament nolens volens by the voters of Bor- 
oughcross. He accepts with reluctance. Let us see what 
sort of a member he makes. The writer, we suspect, in- 
tends a quiet fling at Lord Brougham and Vaux, and Mr. 
Joseph Hume : 


“When he came into the House he had ample opportu- 
nities of being as crotchety in practice as he had previously 
been in theory. He seldom seconded a motion, without 
strongly reprobating the grounds stated by the mover ; and 
never supported a bill without either attacking the motives 
of those who introduced it, or giving them fair warning that 
he meaot to strike its main provisions out in committee. 
He was always making cross remarks from the cross bench- 
es, or crossing the House to say something cross, to cross 
somebody. He commonly commenced a speech by saying, 
‘I rise, sir, to make an unpleasant observation ;’ or, look- 
ing vinegar at the Treasury benches, ‘I am about to ask 
the noble lord, or right honorable gentleman, a question 
which I know will be excessively disagreeable.’ Then 
there was no such moral lecturer as he was : he was always 

















schooling the House, and laying down severer principles of 
ethics for their guidance than he found it convenient to act 
on himself. * * * When a member 
was assailed by a public journal, and wanted to have the 
editor or the printer up for a breach of privilege, it afforded 
the bachelor an occasion, which he always seized, for pro- 
ving his zeal for freedom of discussion ; but, on the other 
hand, he was also so jealous of the dignity of the House, 
that, when he was attacked himself by the newspapers, he 
manfully asserted the privileges of parliament, besides feel- 
ing strongly that the licentiousness of the press is prejudi- 
cial to its liberty in the last degree. No man discovered 
more mare’s-nesits ; no man threatened ministers so fre- 
quently with impeachment, moved oftener that the House 
be counted, divided it oftener upon frivolous points, or call- 
ed for half so many useless and troublesome returns. Upon 
one occasion, being annoyed by an unmeaning quotation 
from Virgil, he moved for a return of the number of lines 
of Virgil quoted by members of the House, from the year 
1688 to the present day, specifying the lines in each case, 
the name of the member who used them, and the particu- 
lar poem from which each quotation was taken, whether 
‘ Eneid,’ ‘Georgic,’ or ‘ Bucolic.’ The result was, of 
course, very nearly a complete edition of the Mantuan bard, 
in the form of a blue-book.” 


We do not know who could have written the “‘ Bachelor 
of the Albany.” It cannot be Mr. Michael Angelo Tit- 
marsh, although some passages are like him, for he did not 
write “* The Falcon Family.”” Who did? That’s the ques- 
tion. 


A SvuppLeMeENT TO THE Pays oF WILLIAM SHAKs- 
PEARE, Comprising the Seven Dramas which have been 
ascrived to his pen, but which are not included with his 
Writings in Modern Editions. Edited with Notes and 


an introduction to each play. By William Gilmore | 


Simms, Esq. First American Edition. New York. 
George F. Cooledge & Brother. 


We hail with pleasure any publication, which carries 
back the mind to the palmy days of the old English Dra- 
ma,—when Massinger trod the boards and Jonson uttered 
on the stage the sparkling passages that occur in his Masques. 
Apart from the conceptions of the great master, whose form 
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or not, we propose not now to enquire. We have no wish 
to enter upon the discussion of a question, of which we 
have at best a very limited knowledge, and which has en- 
gaged the attention of Hallam, Hazlitt and Coleridge, to 
say nothing of earliercritics. The arguments on both sides 
are numerous, we mean as to the connection of Shakspeare 
with the play, and could not possibly be mentioned in the 
brief space left for us in this notice. Very marked ine- 
qualities in the performance, difference of style in different 
acts, the utterance of philosophical reflections, through the 
chief characters, all conspire to give probability to the affir- 
mative. Mr. Simms, however, relying upon the versifica- 
tion, as well as the metaphysical evidences of the play, in- 
clines to the opinion that no part of it is from the pen of 
Shakspeare. 

Let this be a3 it may, the public are not a little indebted 
to Mr. Simms, for reviving the Dramas contained in this 
handsome octavo. His Notes and Introductions greatly en- 
hance its value in a literary point of view while the excel- 
lence of its typography renders it a pleasing companion to 
the American Library Edition of the immortal bard. 

Messrs. Nash & Woodhouse have it for sale. 





Tne History or Ten Years, 1830-40, or France under 
Louis Philippe. By Louis Bianc. In two volumes. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1848, 


This work, which appeared in Paris in 1843, is brought 
out very opportunely by the American Publishers. In the 
French, it ran through several editions; it was afterwards 
translated into German and made a decided sensation on 
the Continent. But the interest of the work to the Ameri- 
can reader has been greatly enhanced by the recent down- 
fall of the Orleans Branch of the House of Bourbon, and 
“The History of Ten Years,” should be read (if for no- 
thing else) to enable one to survey understandingly the 
events of his own time. 

M. Louis Blanc, who was a prominent actor in the Rev- 
olution of February last, is a man of brilliant talents. He 
edited for some time La Revue de Progrés and doubtless ac- 
quired, in that capacity, the rhetoric of the Journalist, 
which is a marked feature of the style of his History. He 
is perhaps the most epigrammatic writer of the day and in 
the portraiture of great men is always striking. Thorough- 





towers above all others, apart from Miranda and Rosalind, | 
fair Ophelia and the “ gentle lady wedded to the Moor,” we | 


are accustomed to regard the plays of that period as one of 
the finest portions of our literature. They belong to a re- 
gion of pure poetry and embody lyrics of surpassing beauty, 
the most enchanting harmonies of language, and the most 
refined exuberances of fancy. We rejoice to be introduced 
to them anew and to look back, over the two hundred years 
that have intervened, to the date of their first appearance. 

The paternity of the plays in the present volume has been 
ascribed to Shakspeare and some of them have been inclu- 
ded by Mr. Knight, in his beautiful Library and Pictorial 
Editions of the works of the great dramatist. But of this 
there is much diversity of opinion and one of the Plays, 
“The Two Noble Kinsmen,” has long been a bone of con- 
tention with the critics. That Shakspeare wrote some por- 
tions of it, is now very generally believed, but there are 
those who still regard it as one of the fruits of that literary 
partnership, which existed ander the style of Beaumont & 
Fletcher. 

When first published in 1634, it was entitled ‘‘ The Two 
Noble Kinsmen; presented at the Black Friars, by the 
Kings Majesties Servants, with great applause. Written 
by the memorable worthies of their time ; Mr. John Fletch- 
erand Mr. William Shakspeare, Gent.” Whether the state- 


ly imbued with the national spirit and living in the midst of 
exciting scenes, he has given us a rapid and picturesque 
narrative of occurrences during the period under discussion. 
The Revolution of July, the intrigues of Madame de Feu- 
chéres and the murder of the Duc de Bourbon, the horrible 
ravages of the Cholera, the infernal machine, the taking of 
Algiers—these and others of a kindred nature, are the sub- 
jects that enter into the history of M. Louis Blanc and 
these he has treated in a very effective manner. 

We have received this work through Messrs. Drinker & 
Morris. 





HisToRICAL AND SECRET Memoirs oF THE Empress 
JoserHINeE. By M’lle A. Le Normand. ‘Translated 
from the French, by Jacob M. Howard, Esq. In Two 
vols. Philadelphia: Published by Carey & Hart. 1848. 


This work, which was at first published in four parts, is 
now before us in two volumes, handsomely bound, and em- 
bellished with four fine portraits. It will be read with great 
interest. Indeed, the very name of Josephine on a title- 
page is enough to ensure the sale of a work, so endeared 
is her character to mankind by her generous devotion to 
Napoleon even after the fatal divorce. These volumes un- 
fold a variety of interesting incident and abound with stri- 
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king and eloquent passages. We are not prepared to say 
how far they may be authentic, although we have met with 
nothing that is not in keeping with the history of the peri- 
od, or that conflicts with the established character of the 
names mentioned in the narrative. Mr. Howard deserves 
the thanks of the literary men of the country for his ac- 
ceptable translation of these memoirs. 
They are for sale by Nash & Woodhouse. 


INsTRUCTIONS TO YouNG MaRKsMEN, In all that relates 
to the General Construction, Practical Manipulation, 
&c., of the Improved American Rifle. By John R. 
Chapman. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 200 Broad- 
way. 1848. 


Like a practised marksman, Mr. Chapman has hit his aim, 
in this little volume, by presenting a valuable manual for 
instruction in the use of the Rifle: but he has not done 
what we could have wished; he has not thrown around his 
subject that literary interest and attraction, which gave a 
charm to Mr. Agnel’s *‘ Chess for Winter Evenings.” The 
history of the Rifle, and especially the American Rifle, is 
full of stirring incident and entertaining anecdote, and Mr. 
Chapman might have produced a very readable book by in- 
terweaving with his excellent suggestions some story of 
border life or occasional gleanings from the annals of the 
“* Hunters of Kentucky.” As it is, the book will be valued 
by all amateurs in Rifle-practice asa plain and useful hunt- 
ing companion, and, as we said before, this seems to have 
been all that Mr. Chapman designed. 


Tue THovsanp ANp One Nieuts, orthe Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments: Translated and Arranged for Family 


Reading. With Explanatory Notes. By E. W. Lane, 
Esq. From the second London Edition. I!lustrated 
with six hundred wood-cuts by Harvey. To be comple- 
ted in twelve parts. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The first part of this beautiful publication is before us. 
It is quite enough to say in its praise, so far as its typogra- 
phy and externals are concerned, that it is quite worthy of 
the good taste and enterprise that gave us the Pictorial Bi- 
ble, the Illustrated Shakspeare, the elegant serial edition of 
the History of England and the deliciovs reprints of the 
Etching Club volumes of the English Poets. 1n looking 
over the spirited woodcuts of the present number, we can- 
not help feeling a desire to be a boy again, for a morning at 
least, to read with their help the creations of Sheherazade, 
in the full belief that they are the most veracious narratives 
that ever were committed to the press. 

But Fugit irrevocabile tempus. The days have passed by 
when we could read the Arabian Nights, as we read Rob- 
inson Crusoe, con amore and with the credulous interest of 
childhood. We may speculate with Sismondi on the cause 
of their wonderful popularity,—we may admire, indeed, the 
correct portraiture they give of Oriental habits and cus- 
toms,—we may be fascinated with the brilliancy of Arabi- 
an fancy ,—but, alas, the pageant is faded, the dream is past, 
our faith is shaken in enchanted horses; we believe in 
Afrites nolonger. ‘* We cannot,” says Macaulay, “ sit at 
once in the front of the stage and behind the scenes. We 
cannot be under the illusion of the spectacle, while we are 
watching the movements of the ropes and pulleys which 
dispose it.” 

This superb edition, however, is designed for “ family 
reading,” for the perusal of boys and girls, whom we con- 
gratulate on its appearance. It is the very first accurate 
rendering of these world-renowned fictions into English, so 
far as we know, and is the work of the learned Orientalist, 











Lane, who resides we believe. at Cairo. It will be com- 
pleted in twelve parts, at 25 cents each, and will make two 
handsome volumes. 

The first part is for sale by Drinker & Morris. 


Tue Lives or THE Lorp CHANCELLORS and Keepers of 
the Great Seal of England. By John Lord Campbell, F. 
R. S., &c., &c., Vou. vu. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanch- 
ard. 1848. 


The American publishers, in their excellent reprint of 
this work, have at last completed the series, and the Life 
of Lord Eldon in the 7th volume brings down the biogra- 
phies to the reign of George 1V. Apart from the imme- 
diate subjects of these volumes, the marble chair and the 
woolsack, there is in them a vast deal of useful and agree- 
able information blended with personal anecdote and court 
gossip. The march of Parliamentary events, too, is better 
preserved in them than in any volumes of a similar charac- 
ter that we can call to mind. To discuss the merits of 
Lord Campbell as a writer of memoirs, or to give anything 
like a critical analysis of his present work would be quite 
impossible in the limits of a “ notice ;” rather to the stately 
reviewer let this office be assigned. We shall present 
perhaps at some future time an article on the work, such 
as the high reputation of its author would seem to demand. 


Op Hicks tHe GuipE; or Adventures in the Camanche 
Country in search of a Gold Mine. By Charles W. 
Webber, author of “Jack Long; or the Shot in the Eye,” 
&c., &c. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1848. 


A harem-scarem volume of wonderful adventures 


“Writ in a manner that is our aversion.” 


We were puzzled for some time to determine to what de- 
partment of literature it most properly belongs, whether it 
was designed as a narrative of events that did really occur 
in the experience of the author or was merely intended to 
rank with Peter Wilkins and the marvellous Voyages of 
Captain Lemuel Gulliver. As a pure fiction it is perhaps 
entitled to high praise. Writers of romance are expected, 
however, to keep somewhat within the bounds of reasona- 
ble probability, and in this regard “ Old Hicks the Guide” 
may justly provoke censure. We mightcite many instan- 
ces of rather incredible stories, but content ourselves with 
adducing a palpable absurdity in the first forty pages of the 
book. 

“In the latter part of the winter of 1843,” says our au- 
thor, ‘1 was engaged in business in Cincinnati. My en- 
terprise was an unsuccessful one; and, after a protracted 
and exhausting struggle with untoward circumstances, | 
was finally compelled to surrender every thing and retire.” 

He goes on to narrate how, having settled with his credi- 
tors, he accepted the offer of a Company of Stockholders 
in Louisville to supervise the removal of eighty families to 
a settlement in Texas, where a grant of land had been 
made to them—how he went out with them to the colony, 
which he found in a very unsettled and unhappy condition— 
how, for several months, he acted as Principal of the col- 
ony and underwent many hair-breadth escapes from the 
Camanches in that capacity. He was last superseded by 
the arrival of Major Ely, principal of the company, from 
Louisville, who relieved him from the trust. Then it was 
that he made up a party of rangers and went off with Old 
Hicks, a guide belonging to the colony, in search of agold 
mine. Well, mark how he tells of the setting off; 

“We numbered ten men in all, well-armed, and splen- 
didly mounted ; and IJ think I never heard a shout more in- 
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dicative of reckless joyousness than ours as we turned our 
horses’ heads to the north, and set off in a gallop across the 
plains, (when, do you think, gentle reader?) on the morning 
of the 12th of January, 1839.” We think further comment 
is unnecessary. 

The book may be found at the store of J. W. Randolph 
and Co. 





FANNY MANSFIELD, OR THE ADOPTED SISTER. 
Amy, THE GLAss-BLOWER’s DAUGHTER. 


Wi viaM ALLEN, or the Boy who told the Truth, the whole 
Truth and Nothing but the Truth. 


LIFE IN THE NuRsSERY. 


These little volumes are among the publications of the 
American Sunday School Union of Philadelyhia and are 
adapted to the comprehension of infant minds. We are 
disposed to think that they have been very judiciously se- 
lected and are calculated to make good impressions on the 
young. The fatal error is toooften committed, in our coun- 
try, of taking children, who ought to be occupied solely 
with diversions and out-of-door exercise, and confining 
them during the greater part of the day with hard study, 
the only effect of which is to develop prematurely the men- 
tal faculties and, like hot-house exotics, to render them 
sickly and diseased. We never see one of your Infant 
Schools, where babies are taught logic and sucklings learn 
Algebra, without wishing to pitch the teacher out of doors 
and turn the children upon the grass. The puerile stanzas 


The Discourse before us although adapted with exceed- 
ing good taste to the death of Mr. Adams, was written about 
six years ago, (while Mr. Magoon was pastor of the 2nd 
Baptist Church in this City,) and was originally pronoun- 
ced before the Legislature of North 'Carolina. It has un- 
dergone some modifications and is really as appropriate to 
the occasion, as if it had been first suggested by the recent 
national bereavement. We are convinced that we cannot 
better acquaint our readers with the spirit of this Discourse 
than by quoting a few passages from it. 

Is not this a beautiful illustration of the “ march of mind”? 


**God has indicted our duty in the wonderful endow- 
ments of our race. He has made it the eternal nature of 
the soul to make all things its own; and it is the glorious 
prerogative of a virtuous mind to make all excellence its 
solace and its food. Js a diamond beautiful ?—mind will 
set it on fire and from its flame educe truth more sparkling 
and profitable than the perishing gem. Is light transpa- 
rent ?—mind lays hold of a ray, and with a scalpel more 
etheria] than the subject it dissects, spreads before the eye 
of admiration, the discriminated hues which in diversified 
combinations tint the rose and form the rainbow, beautify 
the earth and adorn the heavens. And is the deep blue 
vault of those heavens sublime with the resplendent glo- 
ries of majestic wor!ds circling there ?— mind, aye the mind 
of man, has from that awful dome suspended its balance- 
heam, and calmly weighed vast systems of worlds in the 
even scales. Mind thrown intothe lowest value of nature, 
an intangible and immortal essence, illumines whatever is 
dark, conquers opposing strength, and with pinions swifter 
than the lightning’s wing, flies an angel-flight, forth and 


of Wordsworth, slightly altered, might indeed have some | right on whithersoever it will.’’ 


applicability to a poor ill-used victim of one of these es- 
tablishments : 


Up, up, my child, and clear your looks, 
Why all this toil and trouble ? 

Up, up, my child and quit your books 
Or surely you'll grow double. 


Here is a noble plea in behalf of Education. 


“ Knowledge is generous and communicative, and jeal- 
ousy at its progress is a sure symptom of its want. But, 
thank God, the day has come when it cannot be successfully 
resisted. Superstition may condemn Galileo for his im- 
proved astronomy, but the earth continues to turn round 


The publications of the Sunday School Union, so far as with all its stupid inhabitants revolving into light. Some 
we are able to judge, are not amenable to the soaal objec- are born in darkness, have always dwelt there from choice, 


tions to books for the young. They are simple stories, 


it is their native land, for it they fight, and it is the only 


told in the simplest language, and not likely to tire the pa- ee - pone om or" ge 2 orn a 
tience or burden the understanding of the little reader. It |'°Y #70 4" 4 aptgn gene T at nf 6 "Pp 
is not an easy matter, by any means, to write such books. the horizon should quickly kindle counter fires and educate, 
The best we ever saw was a version of the Bible for chil- EDUCATE! The more obstructions you throw before the 
dren, by Mrs. W. C. Rives, a book of rare merit and one flooding tide of knowledge, the more destructive energies 
which ought to be in the hand of every beginner in Gram- will be developed. The force of cannon may quell mobe, 


mar. 


but education will preventthem. Moral power creates the 


* Life in the Narsery” is a series of rhymes, with fe- strongest munitions of safety ; while arbitrary compulsion 
> “ , : . . . ‘ Ww 
mous wood-cuts of little soldiers and dancing dogs and bad a are pnt pee Ae Sect 
boys that would go slide upon the ice, and naughty girls eta tew wil sentinns to ery 6 


that would not obey their mothers. The morale of each 
performance is excellent and some of them, though not ris- 
ing to the dignity of an epic, observe the unities and are 
written with a smoothness of versification that would put 


half our modern bardlings to the blush. 


A Userut Lire ann a Peacerut Deatn: A Discourse 


occasioned by the Death of Jonn Quincy Apams; De 
livered in the Ninth Street Baptist Church, Cincinnati 


mination, as that which they deprecate shames bigotry, 
cures superstition, and destroys all tyranny over body and 
soul. But the fire-cross of wisdom is shining from hill-top 
to hill-top, and is rapidly bounding from hand to hand. Ag- 
gressions into the kingdom of darkness have commenced. 
We do not ‘ cry havoc and let slip the dogs of war,’ but in 
God’s name and for all God's creatures we do say ‘ Let 
there be Light.’” 


-| Wehave room only fur one other passage of this Dis- 
course,—the concluding paragreph. We think the reader 


, 


February 27th, 1848. By Rev. E. L. Macoon. Pub: | will agree with us in considering the comparison it pre- 


lished by request. Cincinnati. (Queen City Press. 


sents, peculiarly forcible and happy. 


Mr. Magoon is well known to the readers of the Mes-| ‘ When Vesuvius poured down torrents of destruction 
senger. For many years, he has been one of its contribu- | on Pompeii, all who had the means of escaping fled. But 


ters, and his articles have been always remarkable fo 
strength of thought and elegance of diction. 


rl} at the chief entrance to the city there stood one who refu- 
sed to abandon his post, though the greatest dangers might 
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impend. He was a sentinel placed there to watch over 
the welfare of all, and by the laws which invested him with 
power, to desert his station was something worse than 
death. He perished in loyalty to the highest trust. Six- 
teen centuries rolled past. The city was again laid open 
to the light of day, and there they found the remains of the 
faithful guardsman, who sank in full armor and in the ful- 
ness of his strength unterrified by the volcano that scathed 
his flesh and drank his life. So fe!l Jounn Quincy ADams 
at his post, full armed and active in the service of his coun- 
try end his God.” 


Tue Youne Lapies’ Home. 
HILL. Philadelphia. 


By Mrs. Loutsa C. Turt- 
Lindsay & Blakiston. 


We thank Mrs. Tuthill for this timely publication. The 
truths that it inculcates are, by no means, novel, but it is 
well to keep them constantly before the “ young ladies” of 
our country, who are too apt to imagine, when they leave 
the confines of the boarding-school with a modicum of 
French and some acquaintance with the Music of Puritani, 
that their “ education” is “completed.” It may indeed be 
disagreeable to some young Miss, who with a light heart has 
bid adien forever to her books and hours of application, to 
learn that there are yet before her duties of far greater im- 
portance. But if she will read this book in a proper spi- 
rit, she will appreciate their obligation and turn industri- 
ously to their performance. The good advice of Mrs. Tut- 
hill will tend, we think, to diffuse a cheerier light around 
many a family hearth, and, in this regard, we say, she de- 
serves the best thanks of the public. 


Tue ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND CONCLUSION OF THE FLO- 
ripa War; By Joun T. Spracue, Brevet Captain, 
Eighth Regiment U.S. Infantry. New-York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 1848. 


Though the attention of the whole country was but too 
painfully directed to the War in Florida, during its unhap- 
py progress, we think very little is known of the incidents 
of the campaign. That a large loss of life and extravagant 
expenditure of money resulted from it is well understood. 
The ravages of the Seminoles on the frontier of civiliza- 
tion and the name of Osceolaare familiartous. Weknow 
too that a lingering resistance, marked by no single and 
signal battle, was kept up by these remarkable people ; but 
of the hardships of our troops, their endurance of suffering 
and the many instances of individual heroism, which bright- 
en the story of the campaign, many of us have little know- 
ledge. The handsome octavo before us presents a highly 
valuable and interesting narrative of the War, from its 
“origin” to its “conclusion,” from the pen of one who is 
perfectly acquainted with the whole subject and has treated 
it with great fairness and ability. 


We have received the January and April numbers of 
The American Journal of the Medical Sciences, edited by 
Isaac Hays, M. D., of Philadelphia. This is one of the 
oldest medical periodicals of the day ; and from its size 
and systematic arrangement is calculated to be very valua- 
ble to the members of the medical profession. This Jour. 
nal is a quarterly of sufficient size to afford room for origi- 
nal articles upon the science of medicine, monographs, re- 
views, bibliographical notices and a general abstract of the 
improvements which are making in the science. It has for 
jts contributors many of the ablest writers in the faculty of 
this country, and doubtless deserves the patronage of the 
profession. 








LITERARY NEWS. 


Tue Messrs. Harper of New-York, have in press and 
will shortly publish Two New Translations by Mary How- 
itt—one, entitled “‘ The Peasant and His Landlord,” from 
the Swedish of the Baroness Knorring—whose demise 
we notice recorded in the last numbers of the London 
Athenewum,—the other styled “ The Professor's Lady.” 
Mrs. Marsh’s new romance, “ Angela,” which is said 
to be a powerful, fascinating and admirable story, is 
speedily to be issued from the same press. A new work 
from Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s pen is also promised, and 
another from the prolific author of ‘ Richelieu,” to be enti- 
tled Sir Theodore Broughton: and it is rumored another ra- 
cy book from the sparkling pen of Melville, the author of 
‘** Omoo” may be expected. 

They have also in course of publication, Mr. Wheeler's 
‘History of the present Congress ,” comprising authentic 
memoirs, with, in many instances, portraits of the members 
of that body: and 

The Diplomatic Papers of Mr. Webster during his ser- 
vices as Secretary of State, including those relating to the 
long debated question of the North Eastern Boundary. 

It is understood also that the new Historical Work of 
Mr. Prescott, to be called “ The Reign of Philip the Se- 
cond of Spain,” will be published by them, in uniform style 
with the ** Conquest of Peru.” 


The firm of WiLey & Putnam has been dissolved. Mr. 
Wiley continues the business at the old stand, 161 Broad- 
way. 


Geo. P. Putnam, the other member of the firm, 155 
Broadway, has in press, The Three Days of 1848, by Percy 
B. St. John, an eye-witness to the whole Revolution. Also, 
The Inedited Works of lord Byron, now first published 
from his letters, journals, and other manuscripts in the poa- 
session of his son, (!) Geo. Gordon Byron, Esq. 


Messrs. Carey and Hart will shortly publish The Female 
Poets of Great Britain, by Frederick Rowton, elegantly 
printed, with a ‘portrait of L. E. L., Lamartine’s Memoirs 
of celebrated Frenchmen, Military Incidents of the War, 
with 300 engravings, The Female Poets of America and 
Europe, by R. W. Griswold. Esq. 


We are glad to announce that E. H. Butler & Co., of 
Philadelphia, have in press their elegant annuals for 1849: 
The Leaflets of Memory, with beautiful illuminated em- 
bellishments, edited by Dr. Reynell Coates ;—** The Snow 
Flake,” a Christmas and New Year’s Gift and “Christmas 
Blossoms and New Year’s Wreath for 1849.” 


Lea & Blanchard have on the eve of publication, Lord 
Hervey's ** Court of George the Second,” edited by John 
Wilson Croker, 


The MS. of the Review of Mr. Howison’s History of 
Virginia, reached us too late for insertion in the present 
number. It will appear in June. 


Our readers will recognise in the first three chapters of 
the * Two Country Houses,” by P. P. Cooke, the same 
freshness of style and power of unfolding character, which 
marked “ John Carper.” This latter story attracted very 
great attention, as we have reason to know from the let- 
ters of esteemed correspondents, and fully established Mr. 
Cooke’s reputation as a writer of novels in a few pages. 


Many book notices which we had designed inserting in 
our present issue, are crowded out and must lie over to our 
next. 
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